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Replacing Obsolete Machinery with Modern Equipment—Why Mechanical Wastes Should Be Watched and 


Regulated as Closely 


AMUEL INSULL, noted public 

utility and central station execu- 

tive, was once asked what he 

considered the most valuable 
asset of the power and lighting in- 
dustry. To the great surprise of the 
questioner his answer was, “The junk 
pile.” An astonishing reply was that, 
and, coming from a man so eminently 
fitted to speak with authority on the 
subject, it must be given serious con- 
sideration. The textile executive will 
say, “That may be true of the power 
and lighting industry, but does it apply 
also to my industry?” It applies to 
every industry, great or small, not to 
an equal extent, perhaps, but always 
to such an extent that in the interests 
of economy and successful manage- 
ment it cannot be ignored. 


Development in Twenty Years 

Just what did Mr. Insull mean? Let 
his reply be analyzed, and to so do 
must for a moment review the 
history of power station development. 
Twenty-five years ago the steam tur- 
bine was a novelty practically un- 
known. Twenty years ago the 2,000 
kw. vertical turbine was a monster 
unit and a marvel of engineering ac- 
complishment. Today a 63,000 kw. 
single unit turbine is being built for 
i Massachusetts power station, while 
in the same factory—that of the 
General Electric Co.—there is under 
construction a compound unit consist- 
ing of one high pressure and two low 
pressure sections, whose total rated 
capacity will be 208,000 kw. Twenty 
years ago 200 lbs. boiler pressure was 
the highest deemed advisable, while 
today pressures of 600 Ibs. with a 
steam temperature of 750 deg. F. are 
common. Pressures even of 1,500 lbs. 
ire being used in actual practice. 

What does all of this mean? It 
that the power utility and 
central station of yesterday, in order 
to compete successfully with the simi- 
lar station of today and tomorrow 
(for it is in these classes of stations 
that the remarkable advancements just 
cited have been made), must relegate 
to the junk pile much of its present 
equipment and must replace it with 
new. Tomorrow, today will be yester- 
dav, which means that the scrapping 
of obsolete and uneconomical equip- 
ment must be repeated as often as 
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Second-Hand Machinery Department and Scrap Yard 


occasion and progress in engineering 
development demands. 

Another engineer has voiced the 
same sentiment by saying, “The size 
of the junk pile is a measure of prog- 
ress.” Again, W. F. Schaphorst, a 
technical writer, in a recent article in 
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closely calculated costs of manufacture 
and small margins of profits. 

Take as an instance of this the auto- 
matic loom industry. Every textile 
man is familiar with the huge piles of 
loom scrap that have accumulated at 
the New England factories of builders 
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Fig. 1. Plan of a Systematized Scrap Yard 


this magazine, has very aptly stated 
the situation thus—‘‘A machine should 
be replaced when it will pay to replace 
it.’ What could be more simple? 
This statement, it will be noted, does 
not consider the matter of age or con- 
dition, but simply the question “Will 
it pay?” 
Conditions Less Marked 

Conditions similar to those cited in 
the foregoing paragraphs as existing 
in public service power plants are to 
be found in the textile industry, al- 
though to less marked extent. That 
is, great improvements and develop- 
ments have been made in recent years 
in textile machinery and textile proces- 
ses, and the mill executive who 
realizes this and sees to it that his mill 
keeps pace with these improvements 
and developments by scrapping the old 
equipment and installing the latest 
types is the one whose plant is finan- 
cially successful in these days of 


of automatic looms. 
sents thousands of 
automatic 


This scrap repre 

old-style, non 
which for the most 
part were in good running condition 
but which have been taken as junk by 
the loom builders in part payment for 
automatic looms purchased. Every 
day in the year in some mill or mills 
of the country non-automatic looms 
are being stopped for all time and are 
being broken up and shipped to the 
builders of automatic looms. Why? 
Because, as Mr. Schaphorst says, “it 
pays to replace them,” 


looms 


High Speed Production 

The same reasoning holds true in 
every department of the mill. Great 
attention is being given today to speed 
and quantity production, keeping al- 
ways in mind, however, or at least it 
should be so kept, that quality must be 
maintained. These demands mean 
that the old-style, slow speed machines 
must be abandoned in favor of the 


as Purely Textile Wastes—Pl an of a Systematized Scrap Yard—Interrelation of 


newer types, capable of being operated 
at high speeds with maximum produc 
tion and minimum attendance. It takes 
and conviction to break up 
active, running machinery and pur 
chase new costly equipment to take its 
place, but if it pays to do it, there is 
no alternative. 

This article, was not 
originally projected with the idea in 
mind of discussing in detail the argu- 
ments that thus far have composed the 
text. Rather in mind to list 
the possibilities of an efficient system 
of maintaining a scrap yard and de- 
tailing such a system in actual opera 
tion. 


courage 


however, 


Was it in 


The writer has in mind a large 
corporation making worsted 
Now the scrap yard in every plant 
bears a 


goods. 


close 
second-hand 


the 
department, 
or, as it may be designated, the ma- 
chinery-in-storage department. This 
relationship is at times so close that 
machinery that is kept in storage 
should by rights be in the junk pile, 
while often material that could be 
saved for future use is scrapped. A 
third department, the salvage bureau, 
might be listed, but really this work 
is a natural result of an intelligent ad- 
ministration of the 
tioned departments. 


relationship to 
machinery 


two aforemen- 


Scrap in a Textile Mill 

What constitutes “scrap” in a tex- 
tile plant? Beginning with the metals, 
there are cast iron, wrought iron, steel, 
mixed iron, burnt iron, light iron, 
turnings, wrought iron pipe, galvan- 
ized pipe, light brass, heavy brass, cop- 
per, lead and babbitt. In addition 
there may be bale hoops and caustic 
or other chemical drums. Besides the 
metal wastes there will be bagging, 
string, and paper. If the mill covers 
its own spinning rolls and makes its 
own belting, then there will be the 
leather wastes. We shall not, in this 
article, consider any textile process 
waste, but will deal solely with such 
wastes as come under the supervision 
of the mechanical department. 

Metal wastes come to the scrap yard 
from two distinct sources; from the 
continual breaking and wearing-out of 
machinery and machine parts, and 
from the breaking up of machinery 
that has been condemned and thrown 
out. The latter is more or less 
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occasional. In either case the material 
is taken to the yard and dumped on the 
ground. Fig. 1 shows a diagrammatic 
view of a typical scrap yard—not an 
ideal arrangement perhaps, but yet a 
convenient and workable one. Many 
mills will not have as much space 
available for a yard, but similar ar- 
rangements can be carried out on much 
reduced scales. 


Sorting Scrap 

One or two men are stationed at the 
vard. These men will sort over the 
scrap, separating the cast iron from 
the wrought iron and steel, and pick- 
ing out any brass at the same time. 
The kinds of ferrous metals 
are then placed in their respective bins 
from which they are collected at stated 
intervals by the party to whom the 
scrap metals are sold. 


several 


Brass, copper, 
lead and babbitt are stored in boxes 
that are kept under locks in the build- 
ing shown in the plan. The babbitt is 
finally taken to the machine shop, re- 
melted, purified, and cast into blocks 
for use again in common bearings. 
For main bearings and special machine 
work, virgin babbitt only is used. Fre- 
quently it happens that some of the 
small steel, wrought iron, and cast iron 
scrap can be separated only at a cost 
of much time and labor. Such pro- 
cedure would not be economical, and 
therefore this material goes into the 
mixed iron bin as does also any mal- 
leable iron parts. 

The yard men have for their use a 
bench equipped with a rugged vise, 
an anvil, and a chopping block. They 
also have a complete assortment of 
wrenches, chisels, hammers, sledges, 
etc. Whenever, in dissembling some 
machine or piece of equipment, it is 
necessary or advisable to use the oxy- 
acetylene cutting torch, a portable out- 
fit is brought to the yard and the work 
done in record time by the welding 
operator. A torch can be used to great 
advantage in cutting up steel plate and 
burning out rivets. When machines 
are broken up, there will always be 
numbers of parts which should be 
kept and reserved for repair use on 
other machines, or from which tools 
and other pieces of equipment can be 
fashioned. This work of reserving out 
parts is best done before the machines 
leave the textile buildings proper. 


Scrapping Pipe 
Turnings come directly from the 
shops and require no further atten- 
tion. Burnt iron, which consists of 
and automatic stoker parts 
from the boiler furnaces, is placed in 
the bin for this material. 


grates 


Pipe scrap, 
plain and galvanized, comes from the 
pipe shop, and should be carefully in- 
spected by the pipe-shop foreman be- 
Short 
or good second-hand 
pipe should never be put into scrap, 
but should be cut up into nipples for 
general use. This work can be done 
by the pipe shop men in their spare 
time when they are not out on jobs. 


fore it leaves his department. 
pieces of new 


Often a piece of pipe will appear 
to be in good condition on the out- 
side, but the inside will be so ¢or- 
roded or pitted that if the pipe were 
placed in service again it would fail 
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shortly and would have to be fe- 
placed. In such cases it is economy 
to scrap the material. On the other 
hand, much good second-hand pipe 
gets into the scrap bin simply be- 
cause the average piper is very apt to 
use new pipe in preference to sorting 
over second-hand material in search of 
the piece he needs. When used pipe 
is brought back to the shop from a 
job it should be assigned to a bin or 
rack, and the contents of this bin or 
rack should be regularly and care- 
fully inspected, worthless material 
being sent to the scrap yard, short 
good material laid out to be cut up 
into nipples, and good second-hand 
pipe put on the racks for re-use. 

The shop foreman should follow up 
this stock personally, and see that the 
men use it on jobs where it can be 
advantageously used. Pipe waste in 
mills doing dyeing and finishing work 
is liable to be of large amount, partic- 
ularly if special attention is not given 
to keeping it at a minimum. Valves, 
brass and iron, are in the same class 
as pipe in so far as tendency to 
waste and the need of careful inspec- 
tion are concerned. The pipe shop 
in a large processing mill offers fine 
opportunities for remunerative sal- 
vage work. 

Salvaging Covered Wire 

Waste electric cable and wire can 

be collected until in sufficient quan- 


tity, when it can be piled up and the 
covering burned off and the copper 


recovered as scrap metal. Much 
wire can, however, be salvaged in 
spare time for re-use where short 


pieces are needed, either for direct 
electrical use or non-electrical 
mechanical purposes. It is absolutely 
wasteful to use new wire in such 
instances. . 

The particular scrap yard shown in 
the diagram is not only for scrap but 
for the storage of second-hand ma- 
terial other than machinery. Textile 
machinery and also pumps, engines, 
motors, etc., that are not in use are 
kept in buildings in various portions 
of the plant. Storage equipment in 
the yard consists of structural iron 
(including I-beams, channels, angle 
irons, beam boxes, column plates, and 
caps), the larger sizes of steam and 
water piping, shafting hangers, stag- 
ing plank, blocking for construction 
work and machinery-moving opera- 
tions, akron pipe, etc. 

Spare pulleys are kept in another 
part of the plant under the super- 
vision of the scrap yard foreman. 
They are properly numbered and each 
pulley has attached to it a tag bear- 
ing this number and also the principal 
data of the pulley, such as diameter, 
face, and bore. Card catalogs of 
these pulleys are kept in the offices of 
the machine shop foreman and the 
superintendent of the mechanical de- 
partment. 


Treating Structural Iron 
All pieces of structural iron as 
they come into the yard for storage 
are thoroughly cleaned of all dirt and 
rust, wire-brushed if necessary, and 
are then painted with red lead in lin- 
seed oil or with some brand of rust- 


preventing paint. If well painted 
the piece need not be kept under 
cover. A card catalog of the stock 
on hand is made, showing the type of 
each piece and its dimensions. No 
numbers need be assigned. These 
lists are kept in the same offices as 
are those of the pulleys. In a large 
plant, calls for structural iron are 
frequent, and, if a correct and com- 
plete list of stock on hand is quickly 
available, the ordering of new ma- 
terial is often avoided. Repair and 
construction work will frequently be 
hastened by this same means. 

The larger sizes of cast iron and 
steel steam and water pipes are stored 
in this yard as are also the large 
valves. This piping should be kept 
well painted with a good quality of 
asphalt paint. Valve stems and all 
finished parts should be well slushed 
with grease to prevent corrosion. 

Transmission or shafting hangers 
are stored inside one of the buildings 
or may be kept outside. They are 
stood upright (inverted) and are ar- 
ranged in rows of the same size of 
shaft and in sequence according to 
the size of drop. For instance, all of 
the 2 15/16 in. bore hangers will be 
in a row (or several rows, if there 
are that many) and progressing say 
from 6-in. drop up to those of 24-in. 
drop. Thus it is very easy to locate 
any size and drop of hanger wanted. 

Planking and Timbers 

Staging plank is best kept under 
cover, but if there be much of it this 
is not always possible. It should be 
marked in some distinctive manner 
so as to always identify it as being 
for staging use and no other. How 
often does it happen in a mill that 
plank will be ordered for some job, 
used on that job, and, when the next 
job again calls for staging,— where 
are the planks? They cannot be 
found. Like many other things 
around a textile plant they have dis- 
appeared. 

One particular mill paints the ends 
of all staging plank to a distance of 
twelve inches a light blue, and woe 
to any man who is found using such 
planks for any but staging purposes. 
All staging material after use should 
be carefully dissembled and returned 
to storage: quarters to be ready for 
the next job. It should all be gone 
over and any defective or question- 
able pieces removed and so broken up 
that they cannot be used again. This 
will avoid possible accidents. 

Blocking for machinery-moving 
and erecting operations is kept in this 
scrap yard. When pieces of timber 
are needed for shoes or skids, recourse 
should be had to this stock rathe~ than 
cut up new lumber. The unnecessary 
waste of lumber around any industrial 
plant of large size is enormous and 
almost criminal. To many workmen 
a piece of wood is their “idea of 
nothing at all” and is treated accord- 
ingly. In fact, the waste on many 
jobs instead of being from 10 to 20% 
as a foreman may estimate will reach 
to 50 to 75%, simply because of care- 
less cutting and the lack of making 
the men work up the small pieces. 
Constant follow-up by the foreman 
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and his second hands is the only w 
to keep these wastes down. 
Central Storage Yard 

Akron pipe is kept at this ya 
The main point that is to be emph :- 
sized in all this work is that in t! is 
yard there is a storage place whe 
new and good second-hand mater: , 
of all kinds can be kept in preferen 
to having it scattered about the pla 
Here it is always and quickly ava |- 
ble and the various sizes and amow 
are readily discernible, while deteriox :- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. 

In the plan of the scrap yard w'll 
be noted a space marked “waste pac <- 
ing cases.” Every large mill will ;'- 
ways have an accumulation of such 
material. Instead of sending the-e 
cases, which are not in good enou:h 
condition for use again, to the boil r 
room directly they are taken to this 
“yard.” Here an employe knoc's 
them down and piles the cleated en:Jis 
in one place, while the loose boar:ls 
from the sides are piled separately. 
On Saturday of each week, the loose 
boards are taken to the boiler room 
for use in starting the new fires on 
Sunday night. The cleated ends, 
which usually are too large to be put 
in the furnace door, are frequently 
sold to the employes who tse them to 
build hen houses, pigeon coops, and 
even garages. 

Note also the space marked barrel 
storage. Here the various oil, dye- 
stuff, and other chemical barrels are 
kept until sufficient stock is accumu- 
lated to sell to the barrel - dealers. 
Barrels of the sugar type are stored 
under cover. Oil and chemical bar- 
rels, by reason of possible fire hazard, 
are better kept out in the open. 


Burning Combustible Waste 

This plant has an incinerator or 
rubbish burning system in which are 
burned all the various forms of waste 
and rubbish that cannot be sold or 
salvaged. An incinerator plant is a 
very good thing to have in a mill, 
but it is advisable to keep a check on 
what comes to it to be burned. It 
may be too convenient a place for the 
disposal of unnecessary waste which 
for -some reason it is desired to con- 
ceal. The men operating such plants 
should be instructed to hold out any 
material that in their opinion is in 
too good condition to be destroyed, 
or which has some salvage value. 

Brooms and brushes are continu- 
ally being sent'to this incinerator when 
but half or even less worn out; raw- 
hide and finished leather doffers’ 
baskets that still have many weeks of 
service in them will be found in this 
rubbish, simply because some young 
irresponsible doffer takes a notion that 
he or she wants a new basket. Thi 
latter point gets us back to the sourc 
of all this trouble and to the remedy 
All waste material from a section in 
any room or department should be 
inspected by the section-hand befcre 
it leaves the department. These men 
as a rule keep close watch on the tex- 
tile wastes; let them use the same c.: re 
with the non-textile wastes. 


Leather from Roll Coverings 


There are other types of sc ap 
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iaterial incidental to the various di- 
isions of the mechanical department 
1 the textile mill that should be col- 
‘ected, sorted and salvaged or sold. 
rom the roll-covering and belt shops 
yme the several classes of waste 
‘ather such as roll splits, clamp ends, 
ack edge strips, belly strips, etc. Much 
f this material can be cut up and 
sed in making strapping peculiar to 
oms. For instance, one mill is tak- 
ng worn out leather aprons that are 
ised on worsted gill boxes and combs, 
vhich as scrap has a value of only 9 
ents a pound, and making them up 
nto loom strappings with a manufac- 
ured value of 75 cents a pound. Scrap 
which cannot be thus utilized should 
e bagged and sold to dealers in such 
iaterial. 


Even from the masons’ department 
comes a waste than can be utilized. 
[:very large plant should have a small 
stone crusher. Waste stone and broken 
red brick, or “bats” so-called, can be 
crushed and used as aggregate for 
cement concrete where heavy loading 
is not encountered. Its use will re- 
duce the necessary purchases of gravel 
and broken stone. Old fire-brick 


should never be thrown away, but 
should be run through this same 
crusher and saved. Crushed fire- 


brick mixed with fire clay or high 
temperature furnace cement makes 
the best possible material for the lay- 
ing of firebrick and repairing furnace 
walls. These materials can be crushed 
at periods when the men have no other 
work to do. Cloth cement bags should 
he well shaken out after being emptied, 
kept thoroughly dry, tied up in bundles 
of 25 or 50, and sold back to the 
dealer from whom the cement was 
purchased. The amount received is 
well worth saving. 


Baling Bagging, String, Etc. 

Still other types of wastes are bur- 
lap (or bagging), string, and paper. 
In order to handle these properly and 
profitably the mill should have a bal- 
ing press—some plants have more than 
one size. Woolen and worsted mills 
particularly have large amounts of 
burlap bagging and string, the latter 
being tied around the individual 
Heeces in the bales of wool. Fig. 2 
shows a Minnich press which is used 
tor baling such material, and is made 
y the Minnich Machine Works, 
andisville, Pa. This and similar 
presses of other makes will success- 
tully handle any loose material that 
may be pressed into bale form. The 
press is shown in opened position, 
ilustrating the accessibility and ease 
of operation. 


a ome 


Many forms of textile wastes which 
day leave the mills in loosely packed 
igs could be baled in presses of this 
pe to good advantage. 


American 
oducers and manufacturers are no- 
rious for their careless methods of 
ickaging their product, whether it be 
e cotton planter in the South, the 
ol grower in the West, or the ma- 
ciunery builder in the North and 

ist. As instances of this, compare 
tie bales of Australian and 
gyptian cotton with bales of our do- 
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wool 
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mestic materials. The time is com- 
ing when all packaging must be more 
compactly and securely done, and this 
should apply to wastes as well as to 
raw and finished materials. 
Departments Closely Related 
Mention has been made of the fact 
that the second-hand machinery de- 
partment and the scrap yard are inter- 
related in that much that belongs to 
the first is in the second, and vice 
versa. This condition is brought about 


Fig. 2. Minnich Baling Press, Opened 


in several ways. A machine or piece 
of equipment will fail, due to general 
wear or the breaking of some essential 
part. It will be taken out of service 
and set aside, a new machine or spare 
parts being installed. Time will pass, 
the exact details of the happening will 
be forgotten, and the worn-out ma- 
chine or piece of equipment that 
should have gone to the scrap yard 
will finally be sent to the machinery- 
in-storage department with the impres- 
sion that it is in good or repairable 
condition. Still later a similar ma- 
chine will be wanted at short notice. 
The defective and worn-out machine 
will be brought out, set up again, and 
behold—it is found to be worthless. 
The only sure way is to see that when 
a machine is condemned it goes im- 
mediately under the hammer—not the 
auctioneer’s hammer, but the 
yard man’s sledge. 

If a machine needs only certain re- 
pairs in order to be put into running 
condition again, then those repairs 
should be made at once while the de- 
tails are fresh in the minds of the 
parties interested. When a machine 


scrap 
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is repaired, a tag on which that fact 
is stated, together with the date 
the repairs were finished, should be 
attached thereto, and the machine 
placed in proper storage. If the 
polished parts need to be slushed with 
grease to prevent rust, this should be 
done. 

Robbing Machines in Storage 

One other important fact should be 
noted, particularly in reference to 
textile machinery. It is a very com- 
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mon practice when such machines are 
in storage and parts are needed for 
similar machines that are in active 
service, for the section hands to go to 
the machines in storage and take froia 
them, instead of from an independent 
reserve stock, the parts that are 
wanted. What is the result? Some 
day these storage machines will be 
taken out for use, and it will be found 
that they have been repeatedly robbed 
of essential parts. It may be some 
time before a sufficient supply of new 
parts can be obtained and the ma- 
chine operated. This practice of tak- 
ing repair parts from machinery in 
storage is absolutely wrong 
should not be permitted. 

On the other hand, it is desirable, 
when machinery is broken up, to re- 
serve out for future repairs on other 
similar machines any parts that can 
be utilized. This will usually be the 
case to a considerable extent, and is 
but another instance of intelligent 
salvage work. If it is necessary that 
any piece of equipment that is not in 
proper operating condition or that 
is in some way defective be stored 


and 
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away for the time being without the 
necessary repairs being made, then 
there should be attached to the piece 
a tag on which is stated the exact 
condition or the defect existing. Such 
action will invariably save time and 
labor, and may prevent serious acci- 
dent by making sure that a defective 
machine or piece of equipment will 
not be placed in operation. Cracked 
pulleys, suitable only for the junk pile 
have been put aside to again be put 
into use by someone who did not 
know their exact condition, and have 
later broken with resultant damage 
to property and person. The acci- 
dent hazard involved in this point is 
important. 


Results of Scrap Yard 

To summarize then, every plant, 
regardless of size, should have its 
scrap yard, properly systematized and 
supervised. Instead of the waste ma- 
terial of the plant being allowed to 
accumulate indefinitely in every room, 
outside every building entrance 
(as often will be noticed), under work 
benches—in fact, | everywhere—it 
should be regularly removed and 
properly stored or immediately sold. 
Salvage operations on scrap material 
should be carried out to the greatest 
limit possible. Wastes should be 
analyzed, the preventable ones elimi- 
nated, and the necessary ones reduced 
to the minimum. Various beneficial 
results are sure to follow the installa- 
tion and carrying out of such a sys- 
tem as has been outlined. There will 
be an automatic reduction in the 
amount of wastes (operatives will be 
more careful if they know that close 
being kept on the 
wastes), there will be less congestion 
in the plant, less fire and accident haz- 
ard, less surplus repair stock carried 
(which in turn will mean less capital 
tied up in dead storage), and finally 
there will be a marked increase in 
revenue derived from the sale of what- 
ever scrap is made. 

Let every managing executive who 
finds his plant not thus equipped, be- 
gin the new year aright with a well 
arranged and administered scrap yard 
and salvage department. He can be 





observation is 





assured that it will pay a sizable 
dividend. 
Selling New Bedford Silks 


Direct to Consumer 


New Beprorp, Mass.—With a view 
to distributing New Bedford made 
products direct from the mills to the 
consumer, the Lingerie Silk Co. of 
this city, has started a house to house 
campaign in New Bedford, the move- 
ment to be expanded to other points in 
New England at a later period. The 
organization is managed by Abbott M. 
Smith, and plans to sell georgette and 
crepe de chine silks direct to the cus- 
tomer through the mails and house to 
house canvassing. While not limiting 
its activities to New Bedford-made 
fabrics, emphasis will be laid on goods 
manufactured in this city owing to 
their high quality. 

The silk is being sold in the piece 
in six different colors for making up 
into women’s under-garments. 
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$130,500,000 Worth of Supplies 
Bought in Three Years 
The All-Russian Textile Syndicate 
Inc., of New York, 
American cotton, dyes and machinery 
for the All-Union 
of Moscow, 


which purchases 


Textile Syndicate 
controlling 98% of the 
textile output of the Soviet Union, 
completed its third year Of operations 
Dec. 13, that 
that purchases 


amounted to about $130,500,000 Of 


and announced 
period — its 


during 
here 


this amount only about $300,000 was 
expended for dyes and machinery, and 
the remainder for cotton. 

In connection with its birthday the 
syndicate made public its report tot 
its business year ending Sept. 30, last,” 
Soviet fiscal 
During this period the syndi- 
cate pure ha ed 203,70 ) bales ot cotton 
$33,053,445. C. I. F. Mur 
It also purchased dyes val 


SI 40,5 ).5 Ss 


corresponding with the 


veal 


valued at 
mansk 

ued at and 
worth $8,129.81, bringing the total for 


to $33,208,084 SS 


machinery 
the vear Twenty 
two steamers were chartered to carry 
the cotton to Soviet ports 

Ilva \ is elected a vice 


ot the 


Yonov, Wi 


president and director 
1 


dicate on Nov. 3, 


avn 
now becomes general 
succeeding \lexandet 


manager, (sum 


berg, ‘who is after serving 
three years in that capacity. Mr. Yo 


nov made the following statement re 


retiring 


garding the textile industry of the 


Soviet Union 

“During the past fiscal vear the cot 
ton textile industry of the Soviet Un 
ion increased its output over 30%, the 


woolen industry by 


about 25%, the 
industry by about 25% Che 
monthly output now exceeds that of 
1913 


cated 


linen 
and a steady advance is predi 
During the present fiscal year 
1,200,000 spindles are to be added to 
the Soviet industry. It is 


planned to $58,000,000 for 


cotton 
expend 
equipment during the year on expan 
sion of the textile industry generally. 

“The number of workers employed 
in the Soviet textile industry is now 
464,000. During the present year the 
value of the entire output in the cot- 
ton textile industry, at factory prices, 
will be about $718,.400.000, yielding a 
net profit ot $67,000, 00 
industry 
with 


In the wool 


output will be $122,600,000 
a profit of $23,200,000 In the 
linen industry output will be $90,100, 
000, with a profit of $11,300,000.” 


Rubber Companies Have 
Bought Cotton for Investment 


C. H. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, announced, in his annual ad 


dress to the stockholders, the com 
pany has purchosed large quantities 
1928, and 


\ good part of the company's 


of cotton for use in 1927 
T9929 


requirements for these years is under 


stood to have been covered bv 


out- 
standing contracts. The low price was 
given as the reason of the large pur- 
chases and 


of the rubber companies in the 
t 


(,oo0dvear, Goodrich. 


othe 
\kron district are said to have pur- 


| | tuture use 


chased manv bales for 
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Russian Textile Purchase A Challenge to U.S.Cotton Farmers 





Increase in Foreign Crops Said to Demand Domestic Expansion 
and Greater Efficiency 


By Louis Bader 


Lecturer on Marketing at New York University 


B EGINNING with the crop year of 
1921-22 we had a 

three short cotton crops in the United 
States which were regarded by the 
whole world as calamitous and which 
caused the world production to fall 


succession of 


off sharply. It so happened that 
these three short American crops 
followed six years of short world 


crops which had been largely caused 


to supply cotton during poor crop 
years making possible a_ stabilized 


price. During the last 20 years we 
have had variations of 25% in the 


size of the world crop one year to 
another. The burdensome carry-over 
of nearly 9,500,000 bales of American 
cotton in 1921-22 season had dwindled 
to 2,500,000 bales by 1923-24 season 
even though prices ruled high most 


The accompanying article is a summary of a more exhaustive 


study prepared especially by Mr. Bader for early publication 
in Economic Geography, published by Clark University. 


by the demands of 


the world war on 
labor and land in other cotton grow- 
ing countries for more 
short 
crops give us an average for the nine 
crop years of 1915 to 1924 of about 
21,000,000 bales annually during this 
For the nine 
previous to these, i. e. 


purposes 


germane to the war. These 


period. crop years 
1906 to I9I5, 
world production averaged about 23,- 
000,000 bales annually. These figures 
are based upon Prof. John A. Todd's 
compilations appearing in the review 
of the Empire Cotton Growing Corp. 
Between 1906 and 1924, spindles in- 

from about 114,000,000 to 
158,000,000 in place, and the 

population is estimated to 
have increased about 200,000,000 per 
sons in the same time. 


creased 
about 
world’s 


[his sharp increase in spindles and 
normal growth in population would 
ordinarily demand a larger quantity 
Evidently the world 
got along during the period of 1915 
to 1924 with more than 
bales than it required. rhe 
demand was there, as is evident from 


of raw cotton. 
20,000 000 


less 


the sharp advance in price starting in 
1916 and which averaged over 20c a 
pound during the period of 1917 to 
an average of about 
ge during the earlier period. 


1925 as against 
There- 
fore only that demand was satisfied 
during the later period which could 
pay the greatly increased price. 
Since 1924, spindles have increased 
to nearly 165,000,000 and the world 
population has increased by its normal 
growth which gives safe ground for 
the assumption that the demand for 
cotton at a given price is even greatet 


Add to 


the general tendency toward a better 


now than ever betore this 
standard of living all over the world 
regions ot 
South 


suitable 


ind particularly in the 
\sia, Africa 
where the 
by the bulk of the population is 

cloth. 


ought to be such 


and America 


only fabric for 
wear 
cotton ‘heoretically there 
an increased demand 
at a price that 30,000,000 bale crops 
would be none too large. This esti- 


take 


for building up a _ reserve 


mate does not into account the 


necessitv 





of the time. Cotton lends _ itself 
readily to storing, making possible the 
carrying over of a surplus for several 
years if to supply full 
quantities during lean years. 


The British Viewpoint 

Nowhere ‘are there to be found bet- 
ter students of conditions in 
trade as well as politics than in Great 
Britain. The leaders of the cotton in- 
dustry in Great Britain have claimed 
for a number of years that world de- 
mand for cotton fabrics has been poor 
fluctuation in, 
and the high price of, cotton, and 
that the high price of cotton has been 
due to the almost universal depend- 
ence on American crops with the re- 
sult that short crops in the United 
States cause high prices and the vart- 
ations in size of the crop from year 
to year have been the cause of the 
frequent wide fluctuations in price. 


necessary 


world 


because of the wide 


Certainly all students of economics 
recognize that a short supply of a 
product satisfies demand only through 
an adjustment of price to the point 
that only those able to pay the price 
secure the product. There is much 
sound opinion in the British conten- 
tions. 

Prospecting for Cotton 

Suiting action to the word the Brit- 
ish cotton industry, through the 
agency of the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association and more lately with 
the assistance of the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corp., has gone prospecting 
for cotton. This prospecting has re- 
sulted in some finds and today Great 
Britain is well on her way to free- 
dom from what she considers the yoke 
of the American cotton crop. Unless 


tremendous discouragement arises, 


such as for example an abnormally 


low price for raw cotton over the 


next few years, the next 20 years 


may see the British cotton industry 
using only Empire grown cotton. 
During the pre-war season of 1912-13 
4,274,000 


bales of cotton and during the post- 


Great Britain consumed 


war season of 1923-24 she consumed 


Jamuary I, 192; 


2,718,000 bales. This cotton was fri 
the following sources: 


Ameri-_ In- Egyp- Su 

can dian tian § dri 
000 omitted 
1912-13...... 3,667 53 393 
1923-24...... 1,695 201 469 


showing not only a relative but al 
an absolute drop in the consumpti: 
of American cotton. 


British Cotton Sources 

The British cotton manufacturi: 
industry expects to get the raw c 
ton which will eventually displace t 
American cotton from two source 
India and the British Colonies a: 
Protectorates in Africa. 

Due very largely to the encourag: 
ment from Great Britain, India h: 
increased her crop nearly 100% sin 
1903 and after the completion of he 
present irrigation plans in the Sir 
and Punjab States it is expected th: 
India will be able to increase her co 
ton crop by another 2,000,000 bale 
The important fact about the Indi: 
situation is not so much this increas 
in the size of the crop as the improve 
ment in staple which has taken plac 
The season of 1915-16 saw produce 
1,267,000 bales of 7% inch and ov 
staple while in the season 1925-2 
about 2,690,000 bales of 7% inch an 
over staple were produced. TI! 
2,000,000 additional bales India plat 
to grow within the next 10 years i 
expected to be nearly all 7 inch an 
over staple. 

The authorities on cotton growin 
in Great Britain expect even bette: 
results from the fields of Africa. As 
the result of careful studies these 
authorities believe that soil, climate 
and labor conditions are favorabk 
for the growth of not less thai 
4,000,000 bales of cotton equal to o1 
better than our American cotton 
While these hopes are probably un 
duly optimistic, it is nevertheless nm 
idle dream in which Great Britain is 
indulging. The British Cotton Grow 
ing Association has been at worl 
since 1902 and after surmounting a! 
most hopeless difficulties and experi 
encing keen discouragements, this as 
sociation can point to the following 
results : 
no commercial crop was raised prio 
to 1902 and conditions were not fa 


vorable for attempting any large scale 


operations until after the World Wat 
a crop of 74,727 bales was grown 1 
1918-19 and the estimated crop fo: 
1925-26 is put at 412,734 bales. Thi 
is a result of which Great Sritan 
may well be proud. 


Cotton growing in Africa presents 
3ritain is 


difficulties. Great 
faced there with all the problems o 
pioneering in a new country with the 
added difficulty of a depressing ch 
mate and a population which must b 
developed with the country 
These difficulties have given rise t 


many 


along 


a great social and engineering works 


Railroads, motor roads over 
inaccessible tropical country, port de 
velopments, irrigation, town building 
educational efforts, and a host of othe 


improvements. Tremendous sums 0 


money have already been spent to 


Whereas, outside of Egypt 


almost 


ac 
th 


m 


m 
of 
ci 


ac 
by 


th 
Ww 


be 
g1 
to 
he 
qt 


ot 
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carry forward plans previously de- 
cided upon. Present projects and 
plans already decided upon call for 
additional large sums and_ when 
these are carried to completion they 
will probably double the present esti- 
mated crop during the next decade. 


The British Purpose 

Great Britain has weighty reasons 
for carrying forward this develop- 
ment work in Africa. It means the 
opening of this valuable continent to 
civilization; furnishing markets for 
British markets now so sorely needed ; 
additional sources of products used 
by British industries and finally may 
furnish Great Britain with much of 
the necessary wealth to pay off her 
war obligations. We can, therefore, 
expect Britain to carry on the work 
begun there and unless some very 
great discouragements arise attempt 
to grow in Africa all the raw cotton 
her cotton manufacturing industry re 
quires and so finally supplant Ameri- 
can cotton. 


Challenge to U. S. Farmers 

This presents a challenge to the cot 
ton farmers of the United States 
The implications are far wider than 
we suppose. France, Belgium and 
Italy with colonies and protectorates 
in Africa which are just as suitable 
for growing cotton are watching 
carefully and following closely in the 
footsteps of England in this direction. 
Successful growing of cotton in Brit- 
ish Africa is tempting these countries 
to grow cotton in their African re 
gions with the hope that they too will 
eventually supply their own cotton 
manufacturing industries with all the 
raw cotton they need. British inter- 
ests are also encouraging the growth 
of cotton in South America with 
some success; Russia is .fast coming 
back to her pre-war position as a 
cotton grower and the greater de- 
velopment of the cotton manufactur 
ing industry in China will finally tend 
to make China an even greater factor 
in the raw cotton field. 

Cotton can be grown in some parts 
of Africa and landed in Liverpool at 
15¢ a pound and show a sufficiently 
worthwhile profit to the grower. Can 
the United States farmer meet this 
price or go under it slightly and make 
sufficient profit to cotton for 
foreign consumers? That is the way 
this challenge shall finally have to be 
met. The cotton farmer, after the 
experience of the past decade, must 
think twice before following the gra- 


grow 


tuitous advice of some of our public 
men that he go back to the raising of 
small crops of cotton. We need to 
grow large crops not only to meet 
the challenge of these other cotton 
fields but for the 
the whole world. 


greater good of 
We need to become 
more efficient at growing and market 
ing cotton. The cotton farmer must 
consider the possibilities of large 
scale production and marketing in 
groups for the savings in costs that 
these methods offer. He must attempt 
more intensive farming so that each 
acre will yield a crop which makes 
low cost an actuality. He needs to 
diversify so that food crops for man 
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and beast now grown elsewhere and 
imported into the South are grown at 
home helping by this means as far 
as he can to reduce his cost of pro- 


duction. The cotton farmer needs to 
organize into strong effective mar- 
keting units which will permit of 


that orderly marketing of the crop 
during the whole year and to carry 
over the surplus for lean 
thereby helping to reduce some of the 
wastes inherent in the present mar- 


years, 


keting scheme, the savings from 
which will go a long way toward 
making the individual farmer's effort 
productive of profit. 


This seems to be the sound way 
to meet the challenge outlined above 
and to help mankind through the 
bounty of nature and at the same time 
enable the cotton grower to receive 
reward to 
make his efforts worthwhile 


the necessary monetary 


Hoover Reports Economic Progress 





Busy. 


Industries 


Stocks of Goods Light, and No 


Violent 


Movements Likely 


ERBERT HOOVER. Secretary 

of Commerce, in response to 
many requests for a statement of con 
ditions and prospects for the coming 
vear, issued the following: 


A reply to requests for opinion 
on the New Year's economic pros 
pects can only be based on the 
economic currents already born of 


the old New and unknown 
currents will enter in the new 


year. 
vear, 
so there is no such thing as assured 
economic prophecy 

No one will deny that 1926 has 
shown the highest total production 
and consumption of industrial com 
modities of any year in the history 
of the United States. Except in the 
textile industry and parts of the coal 
industry, it has been a year of high 
degree of employment, which has 
been accompanied by the highest peak 
in real wages, because wage income 
for the country as a_ whole has 
slightly increased and the cost of 
living slightly decreased during the 
vear. 

Manufacturing, the service indus- 
tries, and commerce generally have 
continued to improve their methods, 
to reduce 


costs, and to improve 


services. In aggregate each industry 
substantial profits 
except the textile and some parts of 
the coal industry. 

With 


struction 


appears to show 


the largest volume of con 
during the past 
known thére may 


year ever 
prove to be 
construction in advance of immediate 
needs, but slackening in this direction 
may be partially compensated by the 
assurance of a [ 


some 


larger amount of 
public construction during the next 
Savings of the country 


shown a 


vear. have 
steady increase and_ there 
is ample cheap capital available. 
The lag of agricultural 
has continued and has been accentu 
ated by 
some 
fruit 


recovery 


distressing crop failures in 
localities. Cotton and 
beyond 


some 
demand 
have brought about prices below the 


crops world 
cost of production of large areas of 
these commodities. There is a con 
buying 
sections. 


sequent lowered power in 


some agricultural 
Progress Abroad 

laking the foreign field as a whole, 
it shows continued progress toward 
balance of budgets; reduction of 
floating debt; greater stability in cur- 
rency; and somewhat diminished un 
employment. The 


most important 


exception has been the results of the 


which left the 
its interruption to 


strike 
poorer by 


British coal 
world 
the progress of that country, but this 
is now happily over. 
some 


Russia shows 


economic improvement; and 
China, due to international trade re 
lations, still continues below normal. 
Fach year sees progress in European 
political relations with fear less and 
less a dominating factor. 

Combining — all 


mestic 


foreign and do 


tendencies with which we 
enter the New 


them are not so good as we 


Year, wl 


ile some ot 
could 
most hopeful. To 
those who are interested in the move 
ment of the business cycle, it is worth 
remarking 


wish, others are 


have had no in 
flation in commodities 


that we 
as prices have 
decreased rather than increased dur 
ing the vear. Moreover, the elasticity 
through the Federal Re- 
serve System, the absence of undue 
stocks of greatly 
enlarged information services of the 
country and 


of credit 
commodities, the 
wider understanding 
(and thus better common judgment 
and caution) are. all 

against violent movements. 


protections 


Making Economie Progress 
The nation is economic 
behind 
others, and discontent with the lag 


is an assurance of 


making 
progress. Some areas lag 
a lively sense of 
initiative and the best 
Each 


question of 


promise of 
individual 
prosperity 


remedy tests the 


by his own 
setting and naturally applies his own 
test to his 
state of the nation. If we use the 
more 


views of the economic 


precise term “economic prog 
ress” we find we have per capita as 
the result of the year 1926 more and 


better homes, more electric lights and 


power, more transportation, more 
roads, more substantial buildings, 
more radios and more automobiles, 


more savings, more life insurance and 
more of a lot of things We also 
have more educational facilities and 
more per capita circulation of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Altogether we enter the New Year 
with a job in prospect for most every 
body, with the whole nation better fed, 
better housed, and better clothed than 
any other nation. The large disappear 
ance of poverty in the chronic sense 
should make us more sensible to the 
remedy of misfortune in the individ- 
ual sense, and the high recovery of 
industry and commerce from the losses 
of the war should make us more sen- 
sible of the needs of agriculture. 
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Sponsor Printed Underwear 


“Stencilknit” Has Been Included 
in Several Producers’ Lines 
Stencilknit is the trademark name 


of a new type of knitted underwear 


which is sponsored by the Associated 





Pattern for Men’s Stencilknit Underwear 
Knit Underwear Manutacturers of 
\merica and for which is claimed by 
those interested in its distribution a 
definite place in underwear depart- 
ments for 1927. 
\pproximately fifteen producers 
are making up this type of underwear 
to be included in their spring lines and 
it is also claimed retailers have given 
every indication of heartily approv- 
ing the idea of introducing more style 
and eye appeal in knit underwear. 
The Stencilknit intended 
for use on men’s underwear are of 


designs 


figured 
effects, stripes, 2-tone color combina- 
mottled 


delicate, dignified colors, in 


tions, covered effects and 
staple neat stripes—the predominating 
colors blue and black, light and dark 


blue, light and dark gold, green and 





Pattern for Children’s Stencilknit 
Underwear 


black, gold, 
orchid and black and gold. For chil- 
dren, the combinations are 
black and red, blue and cerise, gold, 


helio and helio and 


color 
purple and black, and wine, orange 


and black. lor 


quaint 


women there are 


figured designs in 3, 4 and 
combinations, blue, 


wine and gold, pink, rose, green and 


5 color such as 
brown; ete. 

Development of this type of under- 
wear will come up for discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, Jan. 6 and 7, at Utica, N. Y. 
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Talk to Textile Students 
F. Gordon Cobb Elected Honorary 
Member of Phi Psi Fraternity 

Walter C. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C., 
representative of the Duplan 
Silk Corp., and a graduate of the 
State College Textile School, Raleigh, 
made an interesting and instructive 
talk to the Textile Students of State 
College on Dec. 9. Mr. Taylor, who 
was formerly production manager for 
a chain of silk mills in Paterson, N. 
J., spoke on the cultivation and manu 
facture of silk. He prefaced his re- 
marks by telling the students that the 
textile industry offered a wonderful 
future to technically trained men who 
acquire practical experience in the 
industry. 


sales 


The fall initiation of Eta Chapter 
of Phi Psi, professional textile fra- 
ternity at State College, was held Dec. 
10 and was featured by the election of 
I’. Gordon Cobb, general superintend 
ent of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
lancaster, S. C., as an honorary mem- 
ber of the fraternity. Mr. Cobb is 
one of the leaders of the textile in- 
dustry in the South, and is now sec 
retary of the Southern Textile Asso 
ciation. At the last meeting of this 
hody he was awarded a gold medal 
for the most notable work in the tex- 
tile industry of the South during the 
past year. 

Other honorary members of this 
fraternity are: W. A. Erwin, Jr., and 
J. H. Haddock of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C.; R. I. Dalton, 
southern representative of Whitin 
Machine Works, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Kenneth Mackenzie, textile chemist of 
the National Aniline Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Dr. Thomas Nelson and Prof. 
T. R. Hart of the Textile School at 
State College. 


Russian Syndicate Seeks Large 
Lot of Cotton 

ATLANTA, GA.—Russian syndicate 
has been in correspondence with the 
Atlanta Commercial Exchange rela- 
tive to the purchase of 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton, running middling and 
above in the shorter lengths. Their 
proposition is to pay 10° cash, and 
the balance in equal instalments for 
a period of 18 to 20 months. The 
proposition has been laid before sev 
eral of the large shippers, who are 
in a position to handle such business, 
but no word of a sale has as yet been 
heard. It is doubtful if any of it 
will be account of the 
scarcity of the better grades and be 


secured, on 


cause so much of it 1s sold short 


All Time Restrictions on Brit- 
ish Spinners Withdrawn 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—Due, it is 
said, to unsatisfactory support of the 
short time 


Short 


recommendations by the 
Committee the latter 
withdrew on Dec. 17 all restrictions 


rime 


of operations in the American sec- 
tion 
ton). 


American cot- 
indicates a 


(spinners using 
Phis 


change of policy. 


decision 
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Fire Hazards of Plain Bearings 





Oil on Floors and Machinery—Risk is Reduced by Ball 
Bearings 
By Blackstone 


i regard to the selling argument 
that the use of ball bearings would 
lessen the fire hazard and the actual 
number of fires in textile mills, while 
at first thought it would seem that 
such claims were far-fetched, yet on 
a more careful study of the question, 
it appears that there is much to sup- 
port these claims. Considerable de- 
pends upon the type of machine or 
other equipment on which the bear- 
ings are used and also upon the na- 
ture of the housekeeping in the plant 
in mind. 

On line shafting, for example, there 
is not much risk even if a bearing 
does get hot. It will as a rule burn 
out and possibly smoke, and any oil 
or grease on the box or hanger may 
be ignited, but the relatively small 
amount of combustible material in im- 
mediate proximity of the bearing 
would not be sufficient to create a 
large fire. If, however, this should 
occur in a cotton card room where 
the transmission equipment is as a 
rule covered with a highly inflam- 
mable fly, the chances of a fire being 
caused are much greater. 

In the earlier days of large engine 
drives using heavy wide belts operat- 
ing in wooden enclosures (and there 
are many today), there were instances 
of serious fires from this cause. The 
bearings in such cases, even if they 
ran short of oil on the inside, were as 
a rule plentifully covered with oil and 
grease on the outside, and this would 
become ignited. The open belt tow- 
ers gave excellent opportunity for the 
fire to spread, and much damage and 
loss would follow. 


Bearings on Machines 

If the bearings in question are on 
the machines proper the chance for 
fire is much greater, particularly in 
some types of machines. The gear 
housings both of the flyers and of the 
spindles on cotton speeders, and the 
spindle drive housings on the cotton 
mule are favorite places for fires to 
start from a hot bearing. The writer 
has met with quite a number in his 
own experience and has known of 
many others. Such housings are 
usually full of oil-soaked flyings, and 
are literally fire-traps. A fire when 
once started in a housing will flash in 
an instant from one end of the frame 
to another. 

Hot bearings on fans for ventilat- 
ing purposes or for the removal of 
lint, shavings, vapors, etc., are often 
met, and have been known to cause 
fires. The writer well remembers one 
that occurred several years ago. The 
inside one, and the 
fire started was communicated to the 
that had ac- 
cumulated inside of the metal ducts. 
The fan in question was used for re- 
moving the hot air from slasher 
dryers. No serious damage ensued 
except that new ducts were needed. 


bearing was an 


large amount cf lint 


The pipes were cleaned of all lint to 
perfection. Flame came out of the 
end of those ducts like the flame from 
a blast furnace. Fans in wood-work- 
ing shops that remove the shavings 


and turnings must be carefully 
watched for a like reason. 

In wood-working shops in textile 
mills and elsewhere, there is always 


much fine sawdust that collects on 
everything, including the transmission 
equipment. The bearings become 
covered with this oil-soaked material 
and under the best of conditions are 
bad hazards. Here it would seem that 
the ball-bearing would help much to 
remove the fire hazard from this 
cause. 


Oil-Soaked Floors 


There is no doubt that the general 
fire hazard of oil-soaked floors would 
be much lessened by the use of ball 
bearings, be it on transmission equip- 
ment or on the machinery. The 
greater part of lubricating oil and 
grease—oil in particular—gets on the 
floor or on the body of the machinery 
in places where it should not get. Ball 
bearings properly made and cared for 
would eliminate the greater part of 
this waste, and thus the oil-soaked 
floor and the oil-covered machine 
would to a great extent disappear. 
This point of oil-soaked floors, in 
case a fire does start from any cause, 
is an important one and is a matter of 
great concern to the insurance com- 
panies. 

Everything considered, the writer 
believes that the claim of a reduced 
fire hazard from the use of ball bear- 
ings is a reasonable one. The Fac- 
tory Mutual Companies consider the 
hot bearing as a considerable factor 
in causing mill fires. They have 
records showing 232 fires from this 
cause over the period from 1918 to 
1926, or an average of 29 per year. 

The bearings that cause the fires 
are more often those that are con- 
cealed from view in housings, or are 
in out of the way places. When out 
in the open there would be the melt- 
ing of the babbitt, the smell of hot oil, 
and even smoke would give due warn- 
ing before the fire starting stage was 
reached. At the same time it is the 
former class that are more liable to 
get hot from the very reason that they 
are more or less out of sight and too 
frequently out of mind also. Here 
the ball bearing would be of par- 
ticular advantage. 


Ex- 


Canadian Wool Growers 
hibit at Toronto 

Toronto, Ont. Canapa.—The Can- 
adian Cooperative Wool Growers, 
Ltd., with head office in this city, had 
a comprehensive exhibit of wool at 
the Royal Winter Fair. Combined 
with the exhibit was a display of 
manufactured in Canadian 
woolen plants. 


goods 
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Rubber Expansion Joint 
Is Rigid and Withstands High 


Pressures 
By W. F. Schaphorst 
The accompanying sketch shows 
how a large eastern engineering con- 
cern solved some of its expansion 
joint troubles by making such joints 
leak tight with rubber. The sketch is 
complete enough so that a lengthy 
description is unnecessary. The joint 








is stiff laterally, as is clearly shown, 
because of the two telescoping copper 
rings, and at the same time the joint 
will withstand high pressure. 


A joint of this kind is excellent for 
handling water and other fluids that 
will not attack rubber chemically. It 
must not be used for high temperature 
steam or water, of course, because of 
the destructive effect of high tempera- 
tures on rubber. 


*““When You See Red, Rush” 


Red Tags and Stickers 
Important Orders 
By Harry E. Kaemmer 





Hasten 


hed 


“When you see red, rush is the 
slogan that pushed the rush orders 
to a rapid completion in a mill where 
I was employed. Whenever an order 
was wanted in a hurry, or had been 
promised to one of the company’s 
most desirable accounts, the above 
slogan did the work. However, the 
slogan would have been worthless 
without the other part of the plan. 
The other part was as follows: 


On all rush orders the color red was 
used. Of course it would not have 
been practical to make the orders out 
on red paper, but a large red sticker 
was applied to them, and served the 
purpose admirably. The bundle tickets 
were also red. 


Each department head was on the 
alert for these red tickets or orders, 
and it was not long before the slogan 
was instilled into the minds of all the 
workers. The results were most 
desirable. There were times when 
garments were in process that were 
urgently needed to fill orders. It was 
an easy matter to attach red tickets to 
the bundles and rush them through to 
completion. 


Ford Experimenting with Flax 
in Southeast Georgia 

Savannan, Ga—Henry Ford is 
trying out the growing of flax on his 
plantation in Bryan county in south- 
Georgia. He has acres 
in Bryan county, called the Ford 
Farms. In this acreage he has planted 
flax in three different tracts of nine 
acres each. It is said that so far the 
plan shows every evidence of suc- 
ceeding. 
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Lubrication of Boiler Plant Machinery 


Necessity for and Methods of Oiling or Greasing Such Stoker Mechanisms as Steam Cylinders, Reduction Gears, 
and Bearings—Lubricating Feed Water and Fuel Oil Pumps—Viscosity and Types of 
Oils and Greases Which Will Produce Best Results 


From “Lubricant’’* 


N studying stoker lubrication we 

must look into the several de- 

signs or basic types in use to- 

day, inasmuch as lubrication will 
materially contingent thereupon. 
n every type of stoker there are cer- 
‘ain definite details which will require 
ubrication; i. e., there are the worms 
ind gears, the miscellaneous bearings 
{ the accessory connections which 
erve to operate the movable grates, 
ete., the pedestal and other more im- 
ortant bearings of both chain yrates 
and underfeed stokers, and the driv- 
ng engines, turbines, and electric 
notors. As a result, stoker lu!rica- 
tion can be discussed from three broad 
viewpoints; viz., as applying to (1) 
team cylinders; (2) reduction gears; 
and (3) bearings, of the respective 
steam engines, steam turbines, elec- 
tric motors, silent chain drives, or in 
certain cases, line shaftings and belts. 

Steam Cylinders 

Certain types of stokers may be 
equipped with vertical, reciprocating, 
enclosed crankcase steam engines 
which are usually of the single-acting 
type. As a result, a few words of 
detail regarding their lubrication will 
be of interest. 

In the lubrication of these engines 
the design not only does not aim to 
prevent the entry of water but actually 
makes use of it as a carrier for the 
oil. During the process of lubrica- 
tion the oil in the crankcase not only 
serves the bearings but also. the 
cylinder walls to a partial exteni, co- 
operating in this latter with the oil 
which is fed in with the steam. To 
obtain effective lubrication, the crank- 
case must be filled with water (pre- 
ferably condensate) to the level of 
the overflow pipe. On top of this 
body of water is carried a % to % 
in. film or layer of specially refined 
lubricating oil. As the crank disc 
dips into this, the requisite amount 
of lubricant is thrown to the cylinder 
walls and internal bearings. The pur- 
pose of using a mixture of oil and 
water for lubrication is to enable 
tie attainment of a more effective dis- 
tribution of the oil than were the 
latter to be used alone. 

Thereby, too, it is possible to bring 
about lubrication of both cylinders 
and bearings by means of one oil, and 
tiat a heavier product than would 
normally be used for other splash feed 
systems. Usually this oil should have 

viscosity in the neighborhood of 
100 sec. Saybolt at 210 deg. F. 
lurthermore, it must separate readily 
trom water, yet it must have sufficient 

lhesive ability to render it capable of 
clinging to the cylinder walls in the 
presence of water. Emulsification to 
slight extent does no harm, but there 
always the possibility of repeated 
¢\urning causing thick emulsions or 
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“livering,” especially if too much oil 
is used or if it has not been sufficiently 
and carefully refined and prepared. 


Emulsions will frequently tend to 
render the lubricating system in- 


operative. 

Main bearings of such engines are 
usually lubricated by sight feed oil 
cups or compression grease cups. The 


oil-tight casing will enable the em- 
ployment of bath lubrication and the 
use of a lubricant of just sufficient 
viscosity to preclude wearing of the 
teeth. Where but a safety gear shield 
or an open or leaky case is involved, 
naturally we must turn to the heavier, 
more plastic grades of lubricants. 
Essentially, a worm gear installa- 





Sectional View of Standard Type Screw Pump, Bearings Ring-Oiled 


steam in turn is lubricated as neces- 
sary through hydrostatic or force feed 
oilers using often times- the same 
grade of oil as in the crankcase. 
Reduction Gears 

Worm and spur gears are perhaps 
the most important parts from the 
viewpoint of lubrication. According 
to the make of stoker, the worms may 
be located either above or below the 
main driving gears. As a result, their 
lubrication requires consideration 
from two angles. Stokers normally 
run at low speeds due to the gradual 
rate at which the coal must be fed. 
For this reason, large speed reductions 
are used especially where the prime 
mover is a turbine or an electric 
motor. The selection of the lubricant 
for a stoker worm drive should be 
based primarily upon the type of gear 
casing installed. In other words, an 
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A Stoker Drive Where Worm Is Below Main Gear. 





tion will require a comparatively 
heavy, adhesive lubricant, which will 
not wipe off the teeth when subjected 
to the combined sliding and rolling 
action of the teeth. Furthermore, in 
many installations, the same lubricant 
must not only serve to lubricate the 
gears but also the worm shaft thrust 
bearings. Inasmuch as the lubricating 
requirements will differ considerably, 
in such cases it will be necessary to 
compromise and use a lubricant as 
suitable to both as possible. Usually 
a straight mineral product of about 
the consistency of steam cylinder oil 
will meet the conditions. 

The location of the worm with re 
spect to the gear is important, not only 
from the viewpoint of selection of the 
grade of lubricant, but also as to the 
manner of lubrication. When the 
worm is located below the gear it 
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Light-Bodied Gear Lubricant 


Used as Lubricating Bath 


should be submerged to approximately 
the center line of the worm shaft. 
rhis will insure the transference of 
sufficient lubricant to the gear teeth 
as they mesh with the worm. 


Conditions Different 


This condition does not occur to the 
same extent, however, when the worm 
is above the gear, due to the lower 
surface area of the gear teeth, and the 
fact that the lubricant will tend to 
travel along the worm shaft and drip 
down outside the trough. Also, 
especially when the stoker is first 
started up there will be a possibility of 
an insufficient film of lubricant being 
carried by the gear teeth to the worm. 
To forestall these conditions, it is ad- 
visable to run the gears submerged to 
the full depth of their lower teeth in a 
bath of lubricant, and use a highly ad- 
hesive, though relatively fluid, product 
which will stick tenaciously to the 
worm teeth and not drip off even 
where radiated heat may be relatively 
high. 

Certain stokers which are equipped 
with spur gears will, in general, have 
these latter adequately enclosed in a 
suitable housing or power box which 
will enable the use of more fluid lubri- 
cants than is generally advisable in a 
worm reduction gear installation. 
Especially is this true in the case of 
the planetary gear which constitutes 
the first reduction. Here the lubri- 
cant must serve both the gears and 
the bearings of their respective shafts. 
For such service, a straight mineral 
oil of about 750 sec. Saybolt viscosity 
at 100 deg. F. will suffice. 

The so-called main gears, or in 
other words, those which bring about 
a secondary reduction in speed to con- 
form to that required at the crank 
shaft, are, however, frequently pro- 
vided for independent lubrication. To 
meet the pressure, vibration, and slow 
speeds involved, a heavier lubricant 
capable of adhering tenaciously to 
gear and pinion teeth should be used. 
In general, an oil having a viscosity 
of approximately 100 to 120 sec. Say- 
bolt at 210 deg. F. will be best. 

When gear drives are not enclosed 
in an oil-tight casing, bath lubrication 
is usually precluded, and it becomes 
necessary to apply the lubricant by 
hand, in heated condition, by means 
of a brush. In such instances the 
lubricant must be of considerably 
higher viscosity than specified above, 
since it must maintain a suitable film 
on the teeth for the usual considerable 
period of time which elapses between 
applications. 

Low viscosity oils or non-adhesive 
greases will drip off when thinned 
down under the higher temperatures 
encountered. For such gears, it is 
therefore advisable to use a straight 
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mineral gear lubricant of approxi 
mately 1,000 sec. viscosity Saybolt at 
210 deg. | Dirt and dust must also be 
considered when lubricating reduction 
gears of this type lheretore, fre- 
quent attention should be given to 
cleaning the entire mechanism, other 
wise excessive wear may occur due 
to the presence ol abrasive material 
in the lubricating film on the teetl 
Bearings 

Bearings in a. stoker installation 
are both internal and external in loca 
tior Internal bearings usually get 
little or no lubrication; in fact, they 
ire generally built with relatively 


high clearances to operate without oil 
Lhe ol 
are subject is 
also the ¢ 


l heretore. 


amount motion to which they 


slight, as is 


speed 


relatively 


omparative rubbing 


heat conditions are really 


th 


e only detriments involved 


External bearings, however, should 


receive careful attention. [Frequently 


they are designed for grease lubrica 


ith 


for 


tion, being equipped w suitable 


fittings 
Equipment ot 


gyrease 


lubrication 


cups o1 pre 
this 


that it is 


ssure 
type 
usually 


is advantageous in 


and insures a 
the 
Grease. also tends 
the of the 
preventing the entry of dust along 


dustproot supply ot 


clean lubricant to bearing sur 


laces to work out 
thus 


the 


toward end bearing, 


shaft For such service a medium 
bodied compression cup grease tree 
from thickeners) or nonlubricating 


adulterants will function best 


It is also important to remembe1 
that in certain stokers the bearings ot 
at least part of the gear shafting in 
volved will be designed for lubrication 
by the same lubricant as serves the 
gears his materially simplifies the 
problem from a labor point of view, 
and also insures the bearings of more 
positive lubrication than where 
periodic attention is necessary It 
necessitates, however, more careful 
selection of the lubricant, for the re 
quirements of both gear teeth and 
bearings must be adequately met. Un 
less pressures and temperatures are 
abnormal, a straight mineral soo to 
750 sec viscosity oil will serve the 
purpose 

Elsewhere, it is also perfectly pos 


to lubricate other 


with oil and this is often done where it 


sible stoker bearings 
is desirable to use one product tor the 
external ot both the 


In such cases, 


bearings prime 


mover and the stoker. 
a medium viscosity engine oil of about 
viscosity Savbolt at 
F. will be 
Auxiliary Equipment 
\uniliary 


300 sec TOO deg 


suitable 


equipment, such as feed 


water pumps, and fuel oil pumps will 
frequently be more or less neglected 
lo an extent, this is often due to their 
location in relatively obscure parts of 


the 
1 
where 
ash ha 
be a 


present 


plant Then again, especially 
and 


} : 
there will 


and dirt 


solid fuels are being fired, 


. : 
ndling IS necessary 


certain amount of dust 


Conditions of this 


liable to 


nature are 


foster an attitude on the 


of operators that care in regard 
to the lubrication of the various beat 
ings, steam  cvlinders, gears, and 
chains involved will be wasted effort 
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Power Data Sheets 


By 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
SMALL KNITTING FACTO 


(cont ). 
5 HP 1200 R-PLM. 
Nduction motor, belt- 
ed to two 32 foot 
shafts. running at 440 
RPM. and ariving the 
following: — 
28 Smal] machines , 
made by the Singer, 
Union & Metropolitan, 
and used for sewin 
seamen. htehin Vac 


K W-Hours used per 
month average 1500° 
Load Factor = 18 Fo 


Energy consumed per 
ooo garments - 
\lowatt Hours. 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


SMALL KNITTING PLANT 
(conr. 


One (1), G.W: Paine 40 
spindle winder Onell) 
Fisher Band Winder, 
with two §” rolls. ‘ 


SHE 1200 RP. 
220 volt, 3 phase ‘60 
cycles, squirrel- cage 
motor, geared te o 
25H. shaft, operating— 
Threel3) Metropolitan 
sewing-machines, Four 
4) Merrow machines, 
hreel3) Singer button 
ana button- hale machines, 
Two (2) Union Special. 
facing and button stay 
machines. One!) Union’ 
spent triple interlock 
Four (4) Union 


né. 
Special some finishing machines. 
2) Union Specied cover sean 


ers, One) Union special Seamer. 





F.S. 


Root 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
SMALL KNITTING PLANT 


PRODOCT. 
Babies wrappers,and 
union- suits .OvtTPuT= 
100 oe ements daily. 
20 hands employed 
Electricity Consumed 
per 1000 dments tumel 
out = 18 OWH. 


MOTORS & MACHINES 
SH.P, 1200 R.Ph.220 
volt Bphase 60ujcle 
squirrel -cage motor, 
driving by a beH a 25 
foot “dott, carrying 
he following machines. 
Six (6). Scot g Williams 


pe interlock knit- 


Bea 


machines 1 $1305 
19%. 20°. 21° 
andl 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


WOOL HOSIERY PLANT 


PRODOCT 
Heavy Woolen Hose, 
for Lumbermen's vse 

QUT PUT 
Abovt 2000 Dozer 
pairs monthly 

HANDS EMPLOYED 
36 persons. ; mostly won _ women 
ENERGY CONSUMED - 


eet KW-H per - -hose 


MOTORS & MACHINES 


JOH P. 900 RRM. 3 ph.. 
220 vol. 60 cycle motor 
belted to shafting. dri- 
ving — One (') Scott's 
improved fulling machine, 
78 beats per minute, Cap- 
acity 10 dozen socks. 


One) 26” Extractor 
( Cont) 


Above is printed the twenty-third installment of a series of 


records showing the power required to operate various textile 
machines. 





Many, in 


cheapest kind of black oils good 
enough for the purpose. 

lo be sure, certain bearings, pump 
guides, valve and link. mechanisms, 
ete., will function on such lubricants, 
tor they do lubricate to a certain 
extent. But this extent is not suffi- 
cient to insure continued operation 
with a minimum of power consump- 
tion. Ultimately, scoring and abras- 


ion of wearing surfaces will probably 


result, 


consuny 


power, and probably the necessity in 
the end for rebabbitting or replace- 
ment of such parts 


On the other hand, 


boiler 


fact 


with overheating, 


tion of steam = .or 


plant equipment is of 


go so far as to regard 
lubrication of bearings, for example, 


as so vain an effort as to consider the 


abnormal 
electric 


if we realize that 
quite as 


high grade a nature as any other ma- 
chinery used elsewhere in the plant, 
we can readily appreciate that lubri- 
cants of equal quality should be used. 
Che possibility of the presence of an 
dust or dirt, 
the chance of contamination with wash 


abnormal amount of or 


water when hosing is done carelessly 
is a most evident reason for protecting 
all wearing elements as far as possible 
with oils and greases of char- 
acteristics suited to the operating con- 
In the 

pressure, 
the 


Boiler feed pumps and those devices 


ditions. steam pump, for 


example, temperature, and 


moisture are factors involved. 

which are essential in the delivery of 
fuel oil to oil burners will require our 
first attention from a lubricating point 


ot view. For such service reciprocat- 
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ing and centrifugal or rotary pum; 
are extensively used. 


Lubrication 

In lubricating reciprocating boil: 
feed and fuel oil pumps we will us 
ally be confronted with the necessi: 
for two basic types of lubricants; i 
one to serve the internal parts such ; 
steam cylinders and valves, the oth 
to serve the external wearing mecha: 
isms, such as rocker bearings, guide 
and rod connections. 

For steam cylinder lubrication \ 
can, as a general rule, regard the stea: 
pressure salient factor, assu 
150 lbs. pressure as the dividin 
line in the choice Saturat 
steam will predominate, the di 
cussion is based on this assumption. 

Above 150 lbs., for example, an « 
of somewhat higher woul 
be required than for lower pressu 
a little less fixed « 
animal compound will be required, di 
to the fact that there will probab 
be less moisture in the steam and le 
chance of washing action affecting tl 
lubricating film once it is formed. 

External bearing lubrication can | 
taken care of either by means of o 
or grease, according to the lubricatin 
installed. In general, plai 
babbitted bearings will predominat: 
Where oil is required, a medium vis 
(300 to 400 sec. Saybolt at 100 
deg. F.) straight mineral product wi 
generally be For greas 
lubrication a medium consistency cuj 
will best in compressio 
grease cups or pressure gun systems 
although a somewhat more _ fluid 
product may be necessary for pin type 
cups. 

While pumps of the centrifugal o1 
rotary types will involve but the lubri 


as the 
ing 
of oils. 


so 


viscosity 


conditions. loo, 


devices 


cosity 
satisfactory. 


grease he 


cation of bearings, these latter may b 
of 
specific problems according to the of 

erating conditions. As a result, thes 
careful consideration and cat 

not be passed over as mere instances 
of ring ball bearings, etc., 01 
plain babbitted bearings served by oi! 


of a number designs, presenting 


require 
oilers, 


or grease cups. 


For general all-round service on 
horizontal pumps, the ring oiler is pre 
ferred by many builders due to its 


comparative simplicity, cleanliness, the 
extent to which it brings about auto- 
the small amount 0! 

requires, its 
uniformity and 


matic lubrication, 
which _ it 
and the 
of oil distribution. 

(To be concluded) 


“Knights of Cotton” 
Memphis 
MEMPHIS, 
Of Cotton” 
South against the results of overp: 
have called 
to plan 
relief. 
ot | 


attention 
economy, 
regularity 


to Meet in 


“Knights 


proposing to organize the 


TENN.— The 


duction of cotton, a ge 
Jan. 5 


for 


eral meeting here 
a permanent 
D. Mayo, 


dian 


program 

large 
\rk., 

for 


cotton grower 
in announcing plans 
declared 
the 


Bay, 


recently the conference 


that all persons interested in 
be invited. 


dustry will 
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New England Machinery FirmCompletes NewPlant 


Five Modern Factory Units Erected at Holyoke by B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Mark a Half Century Milestone—Small 
Job Machine Shop in 1873 was Genesis of Concern—Minute Attention to Detail a Feature of Plant 
Located on 13-Acre Tract of Land 


ARKING the. half-century 
milestone in its 
from a diminutive machine 
shop to a large and complete 
organization for the manufacture of 
textile finishing machinery and other 
equipment, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., started twa vears ago 


progress 


the construction of a new and modern 
plant, which has just reached comple- 
tion. Located on a 13-acre site along 
the tracks of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road in Willimansett, adjacent to 
Holyoke, this factory comprises five 
mill units, uniform in appearance and 
equipped with device for the 
efficient the company’s 
product. 

room for 


every 
handling of 
In addition there is ample 
further expansion and in 
fact there is now in prospect the early 
erection of an additional building. 

In every construction job there is 
some outstanding feature, and in the 
case of the Perkins plant it is 
unquestionably the minute attention to 
detail reflected throughout the five 
units. This is shown in the care with 
which equipment has been selected and 
arranged; in the provisions for rout- 


new 


ing and inspection of work throughout 
the plant; in the distribution of light, 
power and other lines throughout the 
buildings; and in countless other 
details which go to make up an effec 


tive whole. 
Building No. 1—Cotton Mill 


Considering the plant in the 





numerical order of its buildings, No. 1 
is a four-story and basement struc- 
ture, 80 x 176 ft., devoted to the 


preparation of cotton and husk used 





Cotton Mill (Building No. 1) of 


in the manufacture of calender rolls 
one of the: important products of B 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc 
houses the cotton mill equipment, the 


his building 


greater part of which has been devel 

oped by the company’s own engineet 

ing staff. 

Building No. 2—Central Building 
The manufacture and storage of pat 

terns, such an important branch of an 


al 


Neuly Completed Plant of B. F. 


New Plant of B. F. 


organization of this type, are located 
in No. 2. building, 
stories, 80 x 147 it 


which is two 
Che pattern shop 
floor where 


is located on the second 


Perkins & Son, Inc. 


the headquarters for the plant 


} 
also % » 
il ite | 


engineers, the photostat room and the 
The latter are 


to be removed to building No. 7, con 
ill 


temporary mill offices 


struction of which will probably start 


in the spring. On the second floor is 
assembling room for the 
Mullen tester and the 


ester, manufactured by this company 


also. the 


Perkins tensile 


Complete new equipment, all of the 


Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


most modern type, has been installed 
in the pattern shop, the machines being 
individually motor-driven 
he transportation department is 


floor ot No 
routing 


located on the first 


building and here receiving, 


and shipping of all materials are con 


centrated. Interior transportation is 


effected by the use ot both Cowan 
hand trucks and Yale electric trucks 
Yale traveling cranes on this trans 
portation floor are used tor the move 


t 
Here 
complete box-making shop 
Building No. 3—Machine Shop 

Most of the 


iment of heavy loads 


aiso 1s 


machine tool equip 
ment in the machine shop is brand new 
within the last five vears The tew 
tools held over trom the old Holvoke 


shop have been completely overhauled 
and rebuilt within the last three years 

In this department are produced ma 
chine parts from the finest to the most 


ponderous, all classes of machinery 


from fine testing machines and gauges 


to the heaviest calenders, mangles and 


dyeing bleaching and = mercerizing 


equipment In this department also 


the calender rolls are rough finished 


polished with a diamond. and cali 


brated to one-quarter thousandth. The 


erecting bavs are all equipped witl 


small Yale electric cranes \ 10-ton 
Shaw crane made by Manning, Max 
well & Moore, Inc., handles heaviet 


equipment and serves the heavier ma 
chine tools in the central bay of the 


building. Many of these heavy tools 
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them 
being the largest planer miller in the 
nd States, 


are special machines, among 


New Eng especially de- 
Perkins & Son, Inc., 
for the production of such 


i 
signed for B. F. 
heavy parts 
as calender frames, etc 

e floor of the machine shop has a 
forced 
rods, 12 inches apart 


in concrete base, re-en 


vith he ivy steel 


both ways and overlaid with 2'%-inch 
Kreolite wood _ blocks: Permanent 
traffic markings on the floor, such as 
ire used for street traffic, prevent con- 
fusion in the transportation of ma- 
terial by trucks 

lhe office of the superintendent of 
he shop is so placed that he has a 
view of all machines and all opera 
ion In the rear of his office are the 

ck room and tool cribs 


(ne 


specially striking feature of 
building is the arrangement from 
lighting standpoint. At no point in 


the building is there any shadow what 
man’s work either by dav 
artificial 


\nvone obser, 


ever on a 
light or when the light is 
being used at night 
ing a man ilong the floor 


shadow 


walking 


cannot detect anv trace ot i 


of the machine shop in 


lude a simple but very thoroug! 


vstel Tor checking all jobs that are 
eing routed The manufacturing 
em and the cost svstem that have 


been installed are as near automat 


ind self-chec king as can be made pos- 
ble 
Al viring, whether for light, 
power, telephone, telegraph or _ fire 
ilarm, is carried in underground con 


duits and both power and light are 
each machine through un 
derground conduits installed prior to 
pouring of the 


foundation 


concrete floors ind 


\ll machines throughout the plant 
ire painted a standard, uniform color 
T+ } 

ii las 


been found that this practice 


results in the operatives taking con 
iderably more pride in their machines 
to keep them in good working con 
dition and in keeping them clean, and 
that it also induces better and more 
work on the part of the 
mechanics 


careful 


The task of tearing up an old shop 


and relocating» Same in new quarters 


yt 


entails work of no mean engineering 
ibility in itself. It has usually been 
the case in operations of this kind that 
unforeseen conditions, breakage, etc 


1 


have considerably ‘delayed moving 


operations In the case of the Pet 
kins company, last January and Feb 
uary, when they undertook to move 
eir equipment from the old quarters 
it Crescent St 
W illimansett 


‘tually beaten by 


, in Holyoke, to the new 

shop, the schedule was 
gi } 

over tiree Weeks 


Building No. 4—Storehouse 


rhis building is of simple construc 
tion, brick with heavy wood. girders 


with slag roof lhe timbers used for 


he roof construction in this building 


were 43 feet long, making an un 


] +] } ] 
broker ior area, and the building 
. 


makes an ideal storehouse runnin 
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General View of Interior of Machine Shop, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


along the shipping platform for its 
full length. 


Building No. 5—Press Department 


This building is entirely devoted to 
the assembly of the cotton, paper and 
husk calender rolls which form a large 
part of the Perkins company’s pro- 
duct. Possibly the best index of the 
growth of this company may be found 
in this building 
the company had 9g 


lifteen years ago, 
smal] 
while today 58 are either installed or 
in the The 
have been deve! 
oped and patented by the 
and are 


presses, 
process ot installation. 
presses, themselves, 
company, 
unique in their special fea 
Each of these machines weighs 
tons and the 


tures 
about 90 setting and 
erection of them represents an engin- 
eering task. 

lhis building is 240 ft. long x 8o ft. 
wide, single story, with a mezzanine 
floor which extends three bays on one 
end of the building and is used for the 
storage of raw for this de 
partment. 


Building No. 6 


material 


Transformers 


The company buys primary current 


at high voltage locally, having their 


own transformers and sub-station for 
stepping the current down tor power 
and lighting purposes. The entrance 


and exit of the electric cables are all 


underground and _ the construction 
throughout is of the very latest. The 
primary current is recorded on a 
switchboard of its own and, along- 
side of this switchboard are installed 
individual switchboards for each de- 
partment, so that at any time the man- 
agement can obtain definite data as to 
the consumption of power by each 
manufacturing process. 
Miscellaneous Features 

The layout, arrangement and con- 
struction of the plant were under the 
direct supervision of P. W. Bidwell, 
general manager of the company, and 
is the result of a number of years of 
careful study of the company’s re- 
quirements. The engineering was 
under the direction of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, Boston, F. 
F. Barber being the resident engineer 
on the job. Buildings No. 1 and 
half of No. 4 were constructed by 
the Casper Ranger Construction Co. 
of Holyoke, Mass. Buildings Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 8 and one-half of No. 4, 
together with the concrete roads 
which surround the plant, were con- 
structed by the Fred T. Ley Co. of 
Springfield, Mass. The heating and 
sprinkler systems were installed by the 
Holyoke Valve & Hydrant Co. of 
Holyoke. The plumbing and roofing 
were installed by the E. H. Friedrich 
Co., also of Holyoke. 





Sectional View in 


Machine Shop of B. F. 


Perkins & Son, Inc. 
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The heating plant contains two 15: 
h.p. horizontal return tubular boilers 
furnished by D. M. Dillon Steam 
Boiler Works, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
they are equipped with the Ballard oi! 
burning system. The chimney, on: 
of the most graceful in the Connecti 
cut Valley, was erected by the Ameri 
can Chimney Corp. of New York, an 
stands 125 ft. from grade. 

An A. D. T. watchman’s tour an: 
fire alarm system has been installe 
by the American District Telegrap! 
Co. and represents the first installa 
tion in that district. Connection wit! 
the central office of that company in 
sures an tmmediate check-up of any 
failure on the part of the watchman 
to complete his rounds, provides a 
protection for the watchman in case 
of accident and burglary, and also 
provides the plant with fire alarm 
facilities in every room about the 
plant as well as from two locations in 
the mill yard. All piping throughout 
the plant is painted with distinguish 
ing colors to enable immediate recog- 
nition and immediate access. 


Elevators in two of the buildings 
were supplied by the Salem Elevator 
Co. and in others by the Otis Elevator 
Co. A program of landscape gar 
dening is under way which provides 
for complete planting of the grounds 
around the buildings. The structures 
themselves are of standard mill con- 
struction, brick, concrete and _ steel, 
with Fenestra sash supplied by the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. All 
buildings are designed with similar 
style so that they match up, making a 
very pleasant whole. 


Background of the Company 


As intimated at the beginning of 
this article, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., 
date back for 50 years to 1873 when 
Benjamin F. Perkins, father of the 
present Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. Lewis Perkins, Sr., 
started a small job shop to serve the 
paper mills in Holyoke. In 1882, the 
manufacture of calender rolls was 
started, but.Mr. Perkins did not even 
own a press, sharing one with a paper 
company in that city. In 1886, two 
Holyoke merchants endorsed his note 
for $1,000 which enabled him to buy 
his first press. 

The next stage in development was 
removal in 1888 to a_ one-story 
wooden building with an equipment 
of two presses. Continual growth 
made necessary the purchase of a 
larger building in 1900. Shortly after 
the purchase of these new quarters 
and before the company had an oppor- 
tunity to move into the new quarters, 
Benjamin F. Perkins died, leaving the 
destinies of the company in the hands 
of his son, the present chairman of 
the Board of Directors. In the mean 
time, were added to the 
products most of them 
being paper mill equipment. 


new lines 


company’s 


In the early go’s, J. Lewis Perkins 
purchased a small paper mill in South 
Hadley for the manufacture of cal- 
ender roll paper. The limited pro- 
duction of calender rolls did not keep 
with the ability of the paper 
mills to produce that product and he 
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later started the production of tissue 
paper to keep the paper mill busy. 

The tissue paper business was con- 
tinued as a department of B. F. Perk- 
ins & Son, Inc. until the incorporation 
of the company in 1906. At this time, 
the tissue paper business had devel- 
oped to such an extent that it was 
necessary to segregate this business 
and it was incorporated as the Ameri- 
can Tissue Mills and is still controlled 
by J. Lewis Perkins. 


While increasing constantly its 
production of calender rolls, the com- 
pany entered such new lines as ven- 
tilating fans, paper and textile testers, 
etc. It was not until 1914, however, 
that it built its first textile calender. 
In the 12 years since that date it has 
developed to a stage where it is an 
important factor in the building of 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery. An idea of its growth may 
be gathered from the fact that where- 
as in 1886 Mr. Perkins was forced to 
secure endorsement on a note for 
$1,000, the company which he started 
now has plant buildings and equip- 


Press Room (Building No. 5) and View 


ment representing an outlay of $2,- 
000,000. 


The officers and chief executives of 
the company are J. Lewis Perkins, 
chairman; J. Lewis Perkins, Jr., pres- 
ident; William H. Bond, vice-presi- 
dent; Benjamin F. Perkins, treasurer ; 
Paul W. Bidwell, general manager ; 
A. C. Lade, sales manager; C. L. 
Strong, works manager and chief en- 
gineer; Mark Pearson, textile engi- 
neer, and J. C. Cunningham, paper 
mill expert. On the personnel side it 
is interesting to note that Mr. Bid- 
well’s contribution to the company has 
been not only in the line of layout 
and operation of the plant but in the 
development of more than a dozen 
patents on important features of the 
company’s machines. 





Army Textile Inspector Trans- 
ferred 


Louis A. Duke, chief inspector of 
textiles at the Army Supply Base, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been transferred 
to the Philadelphia depot of the U. S. 
Army, effective Jan. I. 
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Vast Betterment in Industry 





oo" es So ee 
W. D. Judson Shows Sound Basis for Confidence in Cotton Goods 


—E. F. Greene Sees Prosperous Future 


IX factors making for fundamental 

improvement in the cotton textile 
industry are outlined in the following 
analysis authorized Thursday by Wil- 
liam D. Judson, president of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York: 

More substantial basis exists today 
for confidence in the fundamental 
soundness of the cotton textile in- 
dustry than at almost any other period 
in our history. The principal con- 
tributing factors may be summarized 
as follows: 

Both raw materials and manufac- 
tured product are now on an invest- 
ment basis. 

A very large volume of cotton goods 
is going into consumption here as well 
as abroad. ; i ; 

Current demand is keeping well in 
line with current production. 

Stocks accumulated in the early half 
of the year have been steadily reduced. 





of “A” Street, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Prices have become more stabilized, 
but it is still imperative for mills to 
recognize the necessity for adequate 
margins, 


There is also sound reason to expect 
that under present conditions of raw 
material supply and price both indus- 
trial and style uses of cotton goods will 
be substantially increased. 

Regulation of Production 
In addition to these factors a new 

element has entered into the operation 
of the industry during the past year 
which gives promise of lasting benefit 
to both producers and consumers of 
cotton textiles. This element is the 
growing realization on the part of 
those engaged in the industry that 
their production must be regulated in- 
dividually with a more intelligent re- 
gard for both the volume and the 
kind of demand for their products. 
The development and spread of this 
policy cannot help but be effective 
toward a better understanding of the 
consumers’ wants, a closer contact 
with the ultimate market for the mills’ 
products and an adaptation of output 
to what the market can and will 
absorb. 


It is a natural corollary to this 


policy that the industry should take 
stock of itself in all its branches. 
This procedure is well under way. 
Deflation at End 

The factor of most immediate sig- 
nificant importance is that deflation in 
the cotton textile industry has about 
come to an end. After a range of 
raw cotton between 40c and 1oc during 
the last five years, we have finally 
reached a level at which operations 
can be carried on with a minimum of 
speculation. The next five years 
ought to be a period characterized by 
a substantial upward swing in cotton 
manufacturing and distribution at 
prices which will afford 
profits. 


America is 


reasonable 


generally prosperous. 

Employment at good wages is at a 

high level. The nations abroad are 

rapidly coming back. Stocks of cot- 
ton goods between the mills and con- 
sumers are very low. With cotton at 

reasonable and stable prices and a 

healthy, continuous demand for goods 

there is no longer any incentive to 
dispose of production at a loss. 
Sales Exceed Production 
Data compiled by the Association of 

Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York shows that during the first I1 
months of this year an enormous vol- 
ume of cotton goods has been con- 
sumed. Figures for the 11 months, 
January to November inclusive, indi- 
cate that the sales of more than 200 
standard cotton cloths—representative 
of a large proportion of the total pro- 
duction of the industry—exceed pro- 
duction by nearly 5%. The statistical 
position of that portion of the indus- 
try which reports through the associ- 
ation is briefly indicated by the fol- 
lowing: 

Production for the 
11 months was... 

AICS: WETE... 6. esa 

Shipments were .... 2,413,802 000 vards 

Stocks, Dec. 1, 1926, were 2226100 
yards as against stocks of 258,716,000 
yards on Jan. 1, 1926. 

Unfilled orders on Dec. 1, 1926. amounted 
to 326.691,090 yards as avainst 261,- 
317,000 yards on Jan. 1, 1926 
These figures show two significant 

facts: First, that the current produc- 

tion has been moving steadily into dis- 
tributive channels and consumers’ 
hands and, second, that unfilled orders 


2 368,959,000 vards 
2.479.176.0100 vards 


have increased 25% while stocks 
have been reduced 17%. -Recertly 
stocks have continued at relatively 


very low levels. This is a situation 
in which the industry has not found 
itself for many vears. In 1920, for 
instance, following the post-war in- 
flation mills had enormous inventories 
piled up against a brief post-war de- 
mand which suddenly collapsed al- 
most over night. 
normal 


Adjustment to more 
conditions such as exist at 
present has taken vears to accomplish. 

The prices of many staple cloths to- 
day reflect fully the recent heavy re- 
ductions in the prices of cotton, with 
a consequent lack of margin to the 
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mills. This situation exists in spite 
of the fact that prices of cotton goods 
should not reflect the same decline as 
a drop in the prices of raw cotton for 
the simple reason that raw material 
is only one of the elements that make 
up the costs of cotton goods. Com- 
parison has been made of recent raw 
cotton prices and prices of cotton 
goods in the period prior to the war 
when raw cotton reached similar low 
levels. Comparison of cotton textile 
prices for the same two periods is 
altogether unsound for two reasons: 

The pre-war period of 1911-1914 was 
one of almost universal depression in 
the textile industry—few mills made 
any profits at all and most mills op- 
erated at a loss. 

Since the pre-war period costs on 
everything that enter into the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth have increased 
enormously. Labor, machinery, taxes, 
transportation, building maintenance, 
operating costs of every description, 
have advanced and still are substan- 
tially higher than ever before. 
Conservative opinion in the cotton 

textile trade is that the low prices of 
cotton has stimulated consumption of 
cotton goods more than ever, and that 
in the immediate future this will con- 
tinue to be an active factor for heavy 
consumption. Of course cotton goods 
are a necessity for industrial and ap- 
parel use to the extent of requiring a 
considerable volume regardless of 
price. Nevertheless, there is a price 
point in both branches at which cot- 
ton goods enter freely into a consump- 
tion that would 
other materials. 
It may 
therefore, 
record 


otherwise call for 


reasonably be 
that notwithstanding a 
crop of raw cotton, markets 
will be found to absorb the supply of 
cotton goods under anything like a 
production policy that is intelligently 
gauged by actual demand. Further- 
more, there is evidence that cotton 
textiles as a style fabric may be ex- 
pected to have a new vogue due to 
the increasing ability and desire of 
cotton manufacturers to anticipate 
more accurately the style trend and to 


adjust their output to it. 
* * * 


expected, 


Edwin Farnham Greene Stresses 


Industry’s Assured Future 

Concerning the prospects before the 
textile industry in the New Year, 
Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer of 
Pacific Mills, made the 
statement: 

In any discussion of the outlook for 
the textile industry of the United 
States, it is well to emphasize, first, 
that the industry really has a future. 
This is 


following 


necessary because from so 
many sources are heard doleful utter- 
ances indicating that their authors 


have reached the conclusion that the 
industry has left its best days behind 
—may have, in fact, outlived its use- 
fulness. 

Impressions of this sort are, of 
course, so inconsistent with the facts 
of the industry’s position that they 
should be dismissed as preposterous. 
Consider the three essentials of 
human existence. They are food, 
clothing and shelter. Clothing ranks 
as second in.the order of these vital 
necessities. Therefore, next to the 
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greatest need of humanity is a prod- 
uct—cloth—which has made the tex- 


tile industry one of the world’s oldest 
ndustries and will forever keep it one 
of the world’s greatest industries. 


Foresees Prosperity 
here can be no question about the 
ndustry’s future. 


The brightness and 
rosperity of that future, particularly 
the indus 
be commensurate with their 
opportunities. 
fabrics. But 


or the individual units of 


ibility to rise to their 
Che world have 
the world’s 


fabric, color and design is constantly 


nust 
preterence tor type ot 
and 
s units will prosper in exact propor 


changing he 


‘ 


textile industry 


tion to the progressiveness which they 
tune 
note in the 


with 


lisplay, keeping in 
changing 


every 
world’s pref- 
erences 

basis. is the 


On this industry pre 


pared to meet the future? A survey 


of recent happenings will satisfac 
torily answer that question. The for- 
mation of The Cotton-Textile In 


stitute for the purpose of creating a 
vider and 
adjusting production to that market, is 


one evidence of 


market for cotton goods 
the alertness of the 
industry to its problems. The Asso 
Cotton Merchants 
into the intricate correlation 
of production, distribution and con 


ciation of lextile 


iS going 


sumption of cotton goods to develop 
facts for the mutual benefit of the in 
dustry and the consumer In Boston, 


National 


Manufacturers gave a 


\ssociation of 
strik 


stvle 


recently, the 
Cotton 
ing demonstration, through a 
show, of the 


ity o1 


suitability and desirabil 


modern cotton fabrics for 


women’s highly styled costumes 
hese are They 


as a whole keeping 


progressive steps. 
show the industry 
pace with the enlightened spirit of the 
time. So successfully has the element 
of advanced style been introduced into 
and 
that 
are giving attention to cottons in their 


the designing patterning of cot 


ton fabrics, famous couturiers 


+ 


newest creations, particularly tor 


Manu 


producing designs and 


sports and for beach wear 
tacturers are 
colorings for cotton goods that vie in 
beauty with silks and other expensive 
fabrics 

With prices steady, stocks low and 
the industry alert both to its problems 
ind its opportunities there is good 
reason for entering the new vear with 
in optimistic expectancy of what it 
will bring. The world must have its 
cloth, 


cottons 


and it is sure to cling to its 


and its worsteds, provided 
they are the right sort of cotton and 
worsted fabrics. 


* * * 


W. B. MacColl Is Optimistic on 
New England 
Boston, Dec. 31 New England is 
readjustment but 
threshold of an 
will 
greater prosperity, declared William 
B. MacColl, president of the National 
Association of Cotton 


undergoing drastic 
stands today on the 
industrial bring 


revival which 


Manufacturers 

in a statement issued today on busi- 

ness conditions for the past year 
States, and 


(Continued on 


cities townships were 
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To Discuss Underwear Problems 





Annual Meeting of Knitters at Utica Promises to be Most 
Important 


HAT the 
\ssociated 
ufacturers of 


annual meeting of the 
Knit Underwear Man- 
America, to be held at 
the Hotel Utica here on Jan. 6 and 7, 
will be the biggest and best ever held 
by the organization, is indicated by 
the number of delegates who already 
have signified their intention of at- 
Aside from this, the tenta- 
tive program, as announced by Secre- 
tary that the 
membership is scheduled to listen to 
many important discussions of prob- 
lems vital to the industry. 

One of the most important topics 
commanding the attention of the dele- 
gates is that which will be brought 
up by the Standardization Committee, 
which concerns standard 
and tolerances developed by 
the \ssociation’s Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

These apply to the following types 
of underwear: ribbed cotton 
boys’ flat knit 
and wool cotton shirts and drawers; 
boys’ flat knit cotton and 
drawers; supplementary measurements 


tending. 


Roy Cheney, reveals 


measure- 
ments 


Research 


boys’ 


shirts and drawers; 


shirts 


to be incorporated with those already 
adopted for men’s ribbed and flat knit 
drawers for the 
width 


following measure- 


ments across coat and width 


ot leg 


Standard Underwear Box 
\t the committee meetings, sched- 
the day 
actually 
standardization 
group also will take up the question 
of adopting an underwear box 
measurements, for 
and 


uled to be held January 5, 
before the annual session 


gets under way, the 
size 
outside 
packing all types 
knit union 
to bringing the 
membership 
future 


1Ox Q” 
weights of 
suits, preliminary 
matter before the 
The proposed plan for 
amendments to the standard 
measurements and will be 
brought before the committee prior 
to open discussion, and Mr. Hamlin, 
research report on 
washing instructions for rayon under- 
garments, which are the result of ex- 
He also will 
report on standard measurements for 
certain types of knitted garments. In 
addition, there will be a report on the 
work with :the Federal 
Board Committee on 
coordinating Government — specifica- 
knit underwear with com- 
mercial practice. Consideration also 
will be given the question of standard 
symbols for the designation of models. 

In addition to reviewing the 
achievements of the organization 
past President 
Cooper and Secretary Cheney are ex- 
pected to 


men’s 


sizes also 


associate, will 


tensive experimentation. 


association's 


Specifications 


trons for 


during the year, 


give the delegates some 
concrete suggestions on business op- 
portunities 


into the 


for the new year, and to 


delve general outlook for 
1927 
Knit Underwear Survey 
Another important subject to come 


before the membership, which is ex- 


pected to create considerable discus- 
sion, is the possibility of a survey 
being made of knit underwear mills 
with a view to determining the eco- 
nomic distributing area for the trade 
as a whole. 

Then again, at the IJuncheon meet- 
ing, Secretary Cheney is planning to 
have as the principal speaker one of 
the most important retail merchants 
in the country. His name will be 
withheld until the day of the meeting. 

Reports on the accomplishments of 
the merchandising-advertising work 
ot the organization will be submitted 
to the delegates by Byron G. Moon, 
industry director, and F. S. Lyke, style 
merchandiser. Their talks will cover 
various phases of the work done in 
connection with the campaign, with 
particular emphasis laid on the educa- 
tional work 
tailers who, 


being done among  re- 
incidentally, are now 
linking up in a splendid manner with 
the ideas of the industry's leaders. 
Stencil-knit (printed underwear) also 
is due to be discussed at great length. 

Members will learn in detail 
of the organization’s application to 
the Freight Rate Bureau for per- 
mission to use Oversize containers, 
without payment of the oversize 
charges. 

A splendid program of entertain- 
ment has been arranged for the an- 
nual banquet, at which the principal 
speaker will be Dr. Albert W. 


Beaven, of Rochester. 


also 


Standard Measurements 
The following letter has been sent 
out by Secretary Cheney to the mem- 
bership on the subject of standard 
underwear measurements: 
“Your secretary is enclosing copies 
of the measurements which will be 


considered by your Standardization 
Committee at its next meeting. These 
include measurements for: 

“1. Boys’ Ribbed Cotton Two- 


Piece Underwear. : 

“2. Boys’ Flat Knit Cotton Two- 
Underwear. 

“3. Boys’ Flat Knit Wool and 
Wool-Cotton Two-Piece Underwear. 

“These also include two proposals 
concerning additional measurements 
to be incorporated with those already 
adopted for all men’s 
drawers. 

“All of these measurements, in- 
cluding the recommendations thereon 
by our Standardization Committee 
will come up for settlement at your 
Annual Meeting. 

“The meeting will decide what shall 
Standard. Therefore come 
to your Annual Meeting prepared to 
make known your ideas on the pro- 
Standard Measurements.” 


Piece 


types of 


become 


pt sed 


Tatteys Faris, Va. The South Side 
Power Co., Roanoke, Va. has secured 
Federal permission for the construction 
of a new hydroelectric generating plant 
on the Roanoke River, near this place, 
with initial capacity of 20,000 n. p. 
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An Industrial Index 


Complete Reference to Current 
Business Literature 

The increasing complexity of in 
dustrial literature and the coincident 
ally increasing interest which manu 
facturers are taking in broad economi 
problems and in developments it 
other branches of trade, have intensi 
fied the need for a complete refer- 
ence index to current publications 
For this reason, the Industrial Arts 
Index, published by The H. W. Wil 
son Co., 958-972 University Ave., 
New York, has found a_ growing 
sphere of usefulness. 

For the information of those unfa 
miliar with this index, it should be 
explained that it is devoted exclu 
sively to subjects pertaining to indus 
try, business, finance, science and 
technology. By a very carefully de 
veloped system of reference and cross- 
reference, it articles con- 
tained in the current issues of all im- 
portant publications devoted to these 
fields. In addition, it contains a classi- 
fied list of recent book titles with re- 
views of the more significant works. 

It is published eight times a year- 
that is, monthly excepting January, 
August, October and December. How- 
ever, to eliminate the necessity of 
carrying a large library of individual 
volumes, the company compiles a con- 
solidated index, in permanent binding. 
every two years, combining all the 
information contained in the indivi 
dual indices published during those 
two years. With the same purpose 
in mind, it also issues every half- 
year a consolidated paper-bound vol- 
ume covering the six months. Still 
further, each individual volume in- 
cludes the material in the other issues 
back to the date of publication of the 
last biennial or semi-annual book, as 
the case may be. 


classifies 


In this way, the 
subscriber may discard previous indi- 
vidual books and need refer to a mini- 
mum number of volumes. 

The following clipping, taken at 
random from the September, 1926, 
issue, shows the method of classifica- 


tion used: 


SILK, Artificial 

Advance of rayon. O: Wilson. il Ind & 
Eng Chem 18 :829-31 Ag. ’26 

Les bases scientifiques de l'industrie de 
la soie artificielle ; abstract. E. Heuser 
Chemie & Ind 15:609-10 Ap '26 

How official Washington views rayon. 
I. D. Foos. Textile World 70:1015+ 
Ag 21 °26 

Swelling of artificial silk; abstract. W 
—- Soe Dyers & Col J 42:261-2 
Ag '26 


Using rayon as a tire fabric. x, & 
Nones. Rubber Age 19:185 Je 10 '26 
What price rayon? C. Lauritzen. Comm 
& Fin 15:1555 sec 2 Ag 4 '26 
Manufacture 
Artificial silk factory at Littleborough. 


Engineer 142 :100 Jl 23 '26; Electrician 
97 :94, 95 Jl 23 '26 


Rayon, latest member of our textile 
amily. N. A. Parkinson. il Sci Am 


135 :112-14 Ag '26 
Rayon slasher. diag Textile Col 48 :554-5 


Ag ‘26 
Two common defects in rayon fabrics. 
H. R. Mauersberger, tr. il Textile 


World 70:327+ Jl 17 '26 
Terminology 
Generic significance of rayon universally 
accepted. Comm & Fin 15:1745 sec 
2861'S 
Testing 
Silk, rayon and humidity. C: F. Goldth- 
wait. Textile World 70:894 Ag 14 '26 
SILK fabrics 
Manufacture of silk gloves. R. Pres- 
grave. il Textile World 69 :2499+, 


(Continued on page 113) 
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EDITORIAL 


We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





A Prophecy and a Warning 
c ITH the opening of a New Year it may 
be opportune to sound a note of warn- 


ing to sellers based on past experience. It is 
patural that everyone should look forward 
\ith expectancy to better conditions in 1927 
tian were experienced during 1926.  Es- 
pecially in cotton goods the market starts from 
“scratch” with an unusually low basis for 
figuring and with a statistical position that 
leaves little to be desired. In other markets 
greater stabilization than has been the case in 
1926 exists. Altogether there are grounds 
ior hope and optimism. 

But it is possible to change the situation 
materially. A good many jobbing buyers will 
be in the local market during January and 
February. Salesmen report this as a result of 
recent trips. They found general unwilling- 
ness to operate on the ground that buyers 
preferred to wait until they came to New York 
in January. Doubtless they will come with 
open minds and if the smallness of their 
stocks has any influence they will be prepared 
to operate with considerable freedom. They 
have doubtless been imbued with the spirit 
of optimism so prominent in all forecasts for 
the coming year given by industrial leaders. 
They hope for a continuance of general pros- 
perity and are likely to gauge their buying 
operations by their mental attitude. 

But this mental attitude can very easily be 
altered and it would not take very long or very 
many to do it. It has not been an uncommon 
experience in the past that buyers have come 
to the New York market with an honest deter- 
mination to operate based on belief of a 
satisfactory distribution of their purchase, but 
before they had been here very long their 
whole demeanor changed and they went home 
without placing half the business they expected 
to place. The reason for such a change has 
been the reception accorded them by manu- 
facturers’ representatives in the selling mar- 
kets. The spirit of uncertainty exhibited by 
the latter and the lukewarmness with which 
they made their offerings convinced buyers it 
was not the time to operate and that they 
would lose nothing by waiting. New York has 
the reputation of being the most pessimistic 
market in the country and its effect upon 
buyers in the past has frequently been de- 
pressing. 

History can and may repeat itself. It 
would not be hard to imagine buyers could 
get an unfavorable reaction from the attitude 
of the seller when he comes here next month. 
There may be a sufficient number who, 
obsessed with the idea of obtaining business 
at any cost, may accede to the buyer’s pressure 
for lower prices to cause a spirit of uncertainty 
thaf would be disastrous to the whole situa- 
ton. It can be. safely predicted that with 
general firmness in the selling markets the 
buyers’ confidence in the future will be con- 





firmed and his operations will be of a normal 
and satisfactory character, whereas the op- 
posite may be true if he cannot obtain any 
reflection cf his forecast in the attitude of 
those responsible for the marketing of mill 
products. 

There is warrant for stability and opti- 
mism on the part of sellers and it is to be 
hoped there will be no evidence of uncertainty 
or lack of backbone, the results of which may 
be far-reaching in their reactionary effect. 


ie ee 


An Encouraging Outlook 

HILE no thoughtful student of the situ- 

ation expects that the “turn of the year,” 
like a magic wand, will wave away all the 

















a 
| THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Trade was fairly active 
for the last week in the year. Print cloths 
were firm with actual strengthening in 
64 x 60s, the most actiye construction. Col- 
| ored goods have booked a large business 
lately. Interest in agency method of dis- 
tributing through jobbers. High hopes for 
new year. 

Wool Markets: Business quiet. Men’s 
wear mill agents opposed to early openings 
as giving clothier whip hand. Women’s 
wear confident of improved trade in twills, 
reps and flannels. Optimistic outlook for 
worsted yarns as year ends with prices | 
well stabilized. | 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear quiet 
at year end. Sellers await arrival of cus- 
tomers. A few blanket orders have been 
received. Hosiery association recommends | 
length standards on 7 goods. Outerwear | 
sales have been delayed and sellers are dis- | 
appointed. Hope for gains ahead. 

Silk Markets: Fair demand for flat | 
crepes and georgettes with many dress | 
houses getting ready for January business. 
| Prices barely steady. Situation is mixed, 
with market generally dull and manufac- 
turers are playing safe by initiating plans 
for curtailment in many cases. Raw silk 
shows signs of firmness. 













problems of the textile industry, and bring 
unbounded prosperity to every mill, there is a 
very general and well-founded belief that 1927 


promises to bea 
progress. 

This spirit of optimism seems to be notice- 
able particularly in the cotton industry. The 
combination of more-than-complete deflation 
and a cooperative industrial effort augurs well 
for the future of this branch. 

Of late, the textile industry has been a 
paradox, in that it has not shared to the fullest 
extent in the record prosperity of the country 
as a whole. Today, however, it is felt that 
even if business in general experiences a 
slight recession during 1927, the cotton in- 
dustry will furnish an example of a paradox 
in the other direction. 

It must be re-emphasized that there are 
fundamental problems which must be faced— 
and any disposition to ignore this fact, be- 


period of constructive 


cause of temporary improvement in actual 
business, will be fatal. However, it is to be 
expected that Walker D. Hines will not allow 
the industry to fall into this error. 

In the other branches of the trade, the out- 
look, while not so definitely outlined, is for a 
period of gradual improvement. 

The year will continue to demand the 
soundest judgment and most progressive atti- 
tude from all textile executives but it promises 
returns well beyond those of recent periods. 


* * * 


Cotton Information Wanted 
NE of the bills now pending in Congress 
for revision of the cotton crop reporting 
system provides for reports on grades and 
staple lengths of cotton at the end of each 
season and estimates of the probable grades 
and staple lengths of the various 
For this 
difficult, if not impossible, task it is estimated 
that an appropriation of at least $400,000 will 
be needed. In view of the very general dis- 
satisfaction with semi-monthly condition re- 
ports, and of the probability that these will be 
eliminated or curtailed in number, it is highly 
improbable that Congress will look with favor 
upon the much more difficult and impractical 
estimating of grades and lengths, particularly 
as the cost would be more than double that 
of collecting, compiling and publishing the 
present cotton yield and condition reports. 
for everyone connected with the industry 
knowledge of the character of the current crop, 
particularly as to grades and lengths, was never 
more uncertain nor more desirable than at the 
present time. Ordinarily at this period of the 
season the trade would have obtained this 
knowledge approximately as a result of the 
character of offerings and trading. As a re- 
sult of the extraordinary efforts that have been 
made this season by Government and other 
agencies to aid planters and their cooperative 
selling organizations to finance and carry 
cotton, there is less exact knowledge than usual 
regarding the character of the crop. Of course, 
it is known that practically all of the cotton 
thus financed is of middling and better grade, 
and probably includes a large proportion of 
premium and extra staple cottons. It might be 
difficult to secure accurate information regard- 
ing the character of the million or more bales 
held by farmers and privately financed, but it 
should be a simple matter to take a census of 
the two million or more bales held by coopera- 
tive and financing organizations with the aid of 
the intermediate credit banks. The latter are 
financed with Government money and it will be 
quite proper for the Government to demand 
exact information as to grades, staple lengths 
and character of cotton thus carried. 

It is possible, as many shippers claim, that 
the percentage in the current crop of extra 
staple cotton, of middling and higher grades, 
and of hard cotton of good character, is smaller 
than usual, and if this is a fact then a census 


crop at 
periods during the growing season. 
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of Government financed cotton as proposed 
would tend to raise basis upon such cottons 
above the present abnormal range, figured on 
If, however, it should 
demonstrate that practically all of the cotton 
thus financed is of this character then there 
might be raised the question as to how long 
such a holding movement could continue with- 


a percentage basis. 


out becoming in restraint of trade. 
* * * 


Spattees and Knee Breeches 
” the textile industry must assume that the 

fair sex is to continue indefinitely to “wear 
‘em short,” then it is good business policy to 
accept the situation and endeavor to capitalize 


it. 


For silk hosiery manufacturers the upward 
trend of the skirt uncovered a gold mine, but 
the efforts last 


winter of the wool hosiers to 
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Wool golf hosiery is all 


right proportions. 
The vogue of the 


enormous shrinkage in the demand for dress 
goods, and caused manufacturers of woolen 
and worsted dress fabrics to seek men’s wear 
business in an endeavor to keep their looms 
Now comes a report from Paris that 
French tailors will try to retrieve their leader- 
ship in men’s styles by popularizing silk knee 


busy. 


breeches for “dressy” 


mint the same vein were not very successful. 


and so is a footless woolestocking worn under 
silk, but not until the knitted wool spattees and 
the French knee-length cloth spattees were 
brought out were feminine leg warmers pro- 
duced combining utility and stylishness in the 


would send the cold shivers along the spines of 
wool manufacturers if 


right for outdoor wear, 


knees? 
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the idea preposterous; but is it? Are not m 
lions of men accustomed to and happy in ph 
fours for sports wear, and is it as far a cry 
knee breeches for them as it was ten years a; 
for women to lift their skirts as far as th 


Possibly the silk and satin breeches we 


by 18th century dandies are not worthy 


short skirt caused an 


wear. The suggestion 


they did not consider 


departments. 


serious consideration as a modern style, but t! 
idea of meeting style changes in a constructi 
manner and capitalizing them to the limit 
worthy of serious pondering by the manuf: 
turer and by his designing and merchandisi: : 
If men as well as the wom .- 
were to garb their nether limbs in half wov 
and half knitted fabric would it be any mc 
illogical for men’s wear and dress goods man 
facturers to organize their productive m:- 
chinery on a similar basis? 








Joseph Newburger 
funeral of 
obituary 


The Joseph Newburger, 
whose published in this 
column last week, was held at the Temple 
of the Children of Israel, Memphis, 
Tenn., a handsome edifice which stands 


was 


as one of the monuments to his benevo- 





Joseph Newburger 


lence. He was one of the world’s larg- 
est cotton dealers, being principal owner 
of the Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Corp., the largest cotton storage concern 
in the world \s previously noted he 
died while on a visit to New York after 
a few hours’ illness. He is hailed as one 
of the leading citizens of the South. The 
honorary pallbearers at his funeral were 


is follows Mayor Rowlett Paine, 
Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, C. Arthur 
Bruce, J. A. Riechman, John R. Pepper, 
E. W. Porter, L. K. Salsbury, Dr. Ar- 
thur G. Jacobs, Abe B. Lewis, Walter 
Trost, J. P. Edrington, Thomas Well- 
ford, Hardwig Peres, George Morris, 


W. E. Richmond, Charles J. Haase, R. 
B. Barton, C. B. Stout, Elias Gates, 
Rev. Ben Cox, John J. Heflin, Hirsch 
Morris, Henry Loeb, Sr., Edward A. 


Sondheimer, Bernard L. Cohn, S. M. 
Williamson, S. M 
Phil C Norfleet, L. D 


(Continued on page 117) 


Levitch, Jesse P 


Jackson, Abe Scharff, 


Proposed Cotton Report Changes 


Would Eliminate Semi-Monthly Reports—W. F. Callander, 


Chief of Crop Reporting 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 

HE semi-monthly cotton crop 

reports will be discarded if the 
bill ordered reported from the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Decem- 
ber 17, is enacted. Instead, four 
monthly reports of this character 
would be issued, the first as of 
September 1 and the others as of 
the first of October, November and 
December respectively. Following 
hearings which extended over four 
days and the incorporation of several 
amendments the measure, originally 
introduced by Rep. Jones, of Texas, 
as H. R. 14245, received the un- 
animous vote of the committee. The 
semi-monthly crop reports were in- 
augurated in 1924. In years prior 
thereto monthly reports were issued 
from July to December. 


Would Report Grades and Lengths 


To supplement the four monthly re- 
ports which would be issued in the 
future the bill provides for reports on 
the grades and staple lengths of 
carry-over cotton and similar esti- 
mates of the character of the grow- 
ing crop. The Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill reported to 
the House December 13 provided 
$50,000 for undertaking issuance of 
such reports under the present crop 
reporting laws, but the broad pro- 





Board, Gives His Opinion 


vision of the new bill will require 
more funds and an attempt will be 
made to obtain an appropriation of 
$400,000 so that sampling may be 
done in the warehouses and in the 
fields by the Department’s classers. 
In addition, samples would be granted 
free carriage through the mails. 
Warehouse men and ginners would be 
required to submit reports on the 
grades and staple lengths of their 
holdings with penalties for refusal or 
falsification of reports. They would 
also be required to give access to the 
Department’s agents. 

Certain Provisions Rejected 

The bill provides for issuance, as 
at present, of a report July 1 on the 
acreage of cotton planted with sub- 
sequent reports on September 1 and 
December 1 showing the acreage 
abandoned. A proposal contained in 
the original draft of Rep. Jones’ bill 
for the issuance of weekly reports 
during the growing season on the 
progress of the cotton crop and fac- 
tors affecting its development was 
stricken out by the committee, and a 
suggested provision that reports of 
intentions to plant be issued also was 
rejected after Department of Agri- 
culture officials explained that if such 
reports were issued this winter they 
would result in an abnormal increase 
in the price of cotton next spring, 
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Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 6-7, 


Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


Jan. 8, 1927, 


National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Annual Convention and Meet- 
ings of Subsidiaries, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 


1927. 
National Wool 
Jan. 21-23, 1927. 


Growers 


Boston Wool Trade Association, / 


Boston, Feb. 3, 1927. 


Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


March 19-27, 


1927. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 4-8, 


1927 


Association, Annual 


Annual Banquet, Copley Plaza Hotel, 


1927. 


Meeting, Butte, Mont., 





National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Meeting, Philadelphia, during week of April 4, 1927. 





and excite growers to such an ext 
that excess acreage again would 
probable. 

The Jones bill provides for inves 
gation by the Department of Agric: 
ture of the uses of various grades 
cotton. This proposal was made | 
Rep. Fulmer, of South Carolina, w 
explained that it was intended to < 


velop new uses for low-grade cotton 


Possible Amendments 


A joker has been discovered in tix 


language of the bill which, while 
would abolish the semi-monthly es! 
mates of probable ginnings would co 


tinue in effect the semi-monthly re- 


ports on the condition and progre 
of the cotton crop. 


W. F. Callander, 


chief of the Crop Reporting Boari, 
stated to TEXTILE WorLD that a con- 
dition report unaccompanied by a bale 
estimate would have as much effect 


on the market as a bale report sin 
private agencies would be able 


construct reliable estimates from the 


condition reported. 
to correct this 


It is expected that 
discrepancy Rep 


Jones will offer an amendment to his 


bill. It is understood also that ar 
other amendment may be offered pr: 


viding for a forecast of the crop on 


August 1. The sentiment in tl! 

South seems to be that September 

is too late for the first estimate. 
Cost of Cotton Reports 


Expressing his own views on thi 


Mr. 


tavor 


cotton crop reports, 
said that he is in 


at all, only in September and Octobe 
The cost of collecting, compiling a: 
publishing the cotton yield and cor 
dition reports is about $150,000 
year. Mr. Callander’s preference 


Callandet 
of semi 
monthly reports, if they are retaine 


to reduce the number of semi-month)\ 


reports, as stated, and use part of t! 


money for inaugurating more acreage 


reports. At present $50,000 is avai 
able for making acreage estimates b 
the cost of the three reports made 
present runs 
yond this figure, which has _ nece 
sitated a reduction in the corn cr 
reporting staff. Mr. 
dorsed the Vinson bill, which wou 
provide $75,000 for a partial cens' 


+> 


$25,000 to $35,000 be- 


Callander en- 


p 


of the cotton acreage in the Sou!) 


each year. 
June 21 and is resting at present 
the Senate Committee on Agricultur 


This bill passed the House 


ndet 
em! 
ined 
ybe: 
and 


Iture. 


Style Leaders Turn to Conservative Goods 


Men’s Wear Sellers Find Dependability Is Large Asset—Featured Colors Remain Brown and Blue—Staple and Fancy 
Overcoatings Will Both Sell—In Women’s Wear Solid Colors Have Strong Appeal, With Tans and 
Blues Leading—Worsteds and Flannels Gain—Novelties for Sport Wear 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem the only way 
P:: get a close-up view of the textile industry 

and the attending complex style features it is 
essential to look around the world. 


Men Want Dependable Fabrics 


From present indications, college men in coon- 
skin coats and trousers cut with a circular flounce 
at the hem, have had their inning of influencing 
styles in clothing for the average man, who has 
returned to first principles of conservative cloth- 
ing made of dependable fabrics that wear and 
give satisfaction. 

In not a few instances during recent seasons 
clothiers, whose names alone are worth a for- 
tune, guided by a progressive or new management, 
have sought to change the policy of the house 
from conservative reliability to distribution of 
fashionable attire principally. With that end in 
view young men without business experience and 
lacking in practical talent, were engaged to style 
clothing establishments. There was only one re- 
sult. Customers, without technical information on 
fabrics, who had formerly relied on these firms 
for guidance in their purchases, were loud in their 
complaints of absence of durability in garments 
purchased. 


And so these clothiers whose names were once 
half the battle in making sales, have discarded the 
soft stuff of recent seasons which soon looked old 
and are now returning to the policy of good, hard 
finish worsteds which may be relied on to give 
satisfactory wear. 


In the market one now hears two generic ex- 
pressions, viz; hard-faced and soft-faced fabrics. 
From present indications “the hards” have it by 
a large majority since the white-collared men on 
a salary or commission basis are looking for long 
wear in the garments they buy. 


Coincidently with the trend toward harder finish 
worsteds in this country, comes the information 
that a similar movement is under way in English 
woolen and worsted centers. On the. other hand 
in British manufacturing districts where manipu- 
lated, sub-standard woolen mills are in the ma- 
jority, producers report a falling off in demand 
for their product, both for home and for export 
trade. Of course, everyone knows that England 
is a country where much woolen clothing is worn, 
but the foregoing applies largely to exports. 

In some of the best retail clothing establish- 
ments practical salesmen, who have grown up in 
the business, have been advanced to the position 
of cloth buyers, and they have learned that the 
great mass of men Who buy ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, want real value for a given outlay. These 
men say it is no longer possible to sell a suit of 
light-weight, porous, soft woolen fabric, half- 
lined and of poor workmanship, especially for 
winter wear, because an extra pair of trousers 
made from the sarhe fabric is attainable at a slight 
cost above the price of the suit. 


They further add that hard finish worsteds of 
heavier weights that will hold their shape when 
made up into garments, will replace the suits that 
have comprised the bulk of retail offerings during 
comparatively recent seasons. 


To the foregoing they add that customers are 
sick and tired of “mushy” clothing which loses 
shape an hour after leaving the presser only 
resume the unkept appearance of second-hand 
carments. 


+ 











This instalment Prepared Especially 

for TEXTILE WORLD by Eugene 

Franklin Peirce, of Editorial Staff of 

Dry Goods Economist. 
NOTE.—Once each quarter the Analyst appears 
in the form of a style forecast of fabrics. All 
other weekly issues will continue to consist of 
analysis and forecast of conditions in the tex- 
tile industry, prepared, as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director of New York University 
Business Research Bureau. 





After a disappointing period of overcoating fab 
rics unsatisfactory to the purchaser, one may look 
for a renaissance Of such sturdy fabrics as mon 
tinacs since they make a garment attractive in ap 
pearance with the additional advantage of dura 
bility, besides being presentable at most any eve 
ning function. “Velvet collars are coming back” 


clothing. Browns were crowded out by a wave 
of powder blues developed in soft weaves. 

Looking back over the clothing industry coy 
ering a period of half a century, the observer 
may recall that browns have come in with greater 
frequency and remained longer than any color 
except blue, which has generally been a contem 
porary. 

In every avenue of business and social life 
where attention is given to colors in clothing for 
both sexes, tans which are the high lights of the 
brown family are now highly regarded. Ask any 
salesman in a dress goods department what are the 
going colors and you almost invariably receive the 
answer beiges and tans. And mark you! This 
answer comes during the greatest period of in- 
dividuality of color in dress that the modern man 
knows anything about. 

Haberdashers having a quick mental grasp of 
color changes have already sensed the tendency 
toward a revival of brown tones in men’s cloth- 
ing and are offering neckwear in appropriate 
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Several Neat Effects in Fancy Weaves Which Are Suggestive of Novelties for the New Season 


and appear to advantage on a Chesterfield over- 
coat. Plaid baék overcoatings are to be retained 
for the reason! that they supply an attractive 
back which has & certain amount of appeal to 
young men when considering the purchase of an 
overcoat. 
Colored Trend Favors Browns and Blues 
It is the consensus of opinion that browns are 
to make a gain during the coming season in men’s 





Here Is a Plaid Using Seven Different Colored 
Stripes of Various Widths, Intersected by Six 
Other Smaller Stripes 


autumn browns, dull reds and gray blues that are 
in perfect color balance with woodland browns. 
Hatters, too, are taking notice of the signals re- 
garding a renaissance of browns. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that browns 
are looking up, we arrive at the parallel conclu- 
sions that blues are doing the same. Most color- 
ists know that browns and blues are one of the ap- 
proved American combinations in textiles and 
that emphasis in the direction of browns generally 
brings a revival of blue. 

With the advent of powder blues we had a 
vogue of lavender blues. Some are retained dur- 
ing a period when solid colors take precedence 
over mixtures. Nevertheless, women want clear 
cut blues, from sky to navy, principally the latter. 

It is important to note that the present demand 
for navies comes from women who annually 
One thing is 
certain that a bright navy blue is to be a top liner 


spend a small fortune in dress. 


during the coming spring season and that blues 
in men’s wear will be more than a staple the next 
fall and winter. 

As for spring colors in women’s wear all indi- 
cations point to expansion in the direction of 
solids which have displaced prints with the fash- 
ionables who aim to be dressed differently from 
the masses. And so for variety, from two to four 
shades of a given color are to be joined in a cos- 
tume now classed as compose effects in dress. 

\bundant grounds for such a forecast are pre- 
sented to the observant styler. In the first place 
many of the leading manufacturers of silks have 
increased their purchases of white raw silk which 
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permits of dyeing solids in more delicate shades 
il possible when yellow silks are chosen 
Lion ind loreign compilers ol color cards 
dyers, creators of model garments, department 
anagers and mill stvlers have been busily en 
raged in analyzing the color movement for the 
ying and summer seasons. It has been finally 
orTree that the color movement ts. to be on t 
mader scale than one vear ago since a separate 
ind distinct set ot colors will be wanted for the 
us Oout-door activities of women 
Women's coats are given. first) consideration 
\ll authorities are certain that white coats will 
ke a gain \s for colors, ecrus, beiges and 
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In striking contrast to their former brilliant 
vellow and orange tones, both Scotch and English 
manufacturers are offering ombré coating plaids 
in ecrus, beiges, and tans deepening into browns 
with a touch of red brown for illumination. 

In chiffons, however, the pailette of fashion has 
the appearance of having been prepared by all 
oft the masters in art since the full range of tints 
and shades numbers 150 although some = are 


he tint series. Such an assortment 


repeated In t 
of colors is due in part to the belief that from 
three to four shades of a given color are to be 
grouped in a dress or costume 


By common consent pinks are now regarded as 
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Typical Patterns and Weaves from New Lines of Women’s Coatings 


tans, with emphasis on the last two, are given first 
call for free selling since they are neutrals and 
may be worn with colored gowns in variety and 
on most occasions 

Closely allied to tans are light soft tones of 
beaver, a little darker than tan but still basically 
in the same color range, which permits thei 
being worn in compose treatment with tans and 
with beiges 

Blues are next in order of popularity Phe 
assortment of shades will begin with national 
and deepen through half a dozen navies to men’s 
National blue, however, will be the 
topliner since it will be sky high for a combination 


wear tones. 


with the indicated vogue ol white dresses 

Green blues will follow along, but will be lost 
in the shuffle of the avalanche of beiges, tans 
and blues that are certain to outdistance all com 
petitors 

It is positively surprising to note the steadily 
increasing interest in blues on the part of so 
ciety’s exclusives who during recent seasons have 
favored lavender and purple blues to the exclu 
sion of navies. Now, however, the insistent de 
mand is for a pure, clear cut, national or navy 
blue in which admixtures are absent 

In the whole range of fabrics from the most 
expensive metals to the lowest priced cotton goods 
all the blues of sky and of sea, principally the 
former, are in for a vogue unequaled during 
recent years 


the queen of chiffon colors for the coming year. 

\s far back as last July, pinks took the lead 
at all of the fashion resorts in this country es- 
pecially at Saratoga, Newport and at South 
ampton, resorts where the exclusives spend the 
Blues, too, 
in delicate shades of sky, nattier, forget-me-not 
and most any gray blue, were abundantly in evi- 
dence and are confidently expected to hold a 


summer and a great deal of money. 


strong position in the vanguard of colors when 
the season for outings returns again. 

By the way, pastel blues are highly regarded 
in the French capital just now, according to re 
turning travelers, who state that a soft cadet blue 
is being featured in the spring collection of 
models now on exhibition in Paris _ salons. 
Strangely enough shrimp pink and a grayed blue 
are the two colors chosen by the committee in 
charge of the winter fetes along the Riviera. 
Formerly, orange yellows, brilliant greens and 
primary reds were thought to be too weak to 
express the hilarity that obtains at the fetes on 
the Riviera. 

With blue sponsored as monarch of all it sur- 
veys in colors, one naturally looks for yellows 
to come prominently forward since blue and gold 
are world wide favorites. Gold fringe for ex- 
ample is chosen for the adornment of blue satin 
rowns. 

Sports, however, come to the rescue of the 
many who still have the love of the savage 
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for color enshrined in their hearts. Or 
the links, on the sea, in the forest or at tl 
country club one may choose brilliant rose pink- 
turquoise, orange yellows, golds, or king’s blu 
especially for combinations with white. 

Combinations of white and black will have 
surprising following especially among wome 
who in dress have run the entire gamut of colo: 
and are ready for any striking change. 


Must Watch and Follow New Trends 


Consumers whose purchases contribute to tl 
success of the dress goods mill, have little intere 
in fabrics that are without a new style and colo 
appeal. Thus season after season accumulatio1 
are disposed of at a loss, while leaders await tl 
weeding out process known as the survival of the 
fittest. An outstanding success in the woole 
industry has advanced from nothing to the firs 
rank, while the pioneers who established th 
\merican textile industry have reached a positior 
where production often is unprofitable. 

Manufacturers in France, keenly alive to ben 
fits accruing from the policy of swimming wit! 
the tide have not only changed their equipmen 
but have introduced a new manufacturing policy 
lor example the most frequently quoted manufa 
turer of silks in the city of Lyons, France, 
making a composite fabric of wool, silk, an 
rayon. Noting the absence of the normal demand 
for velvets and a rising vogue for sheer weave 
another French manufacturer has made and sold 
thousands of species of transparent velvets from 
rayon. 

Recently a manufacturer of dress goods in 
Czecho-Slovakia sent over to an American com- 
mission house 100 types of dress goods asking to 
have his account represented in this country 
Many of the types showed a clever introduction 
of rayon for illuminating purposes. The weight, 
weave, finish and construction of the fabrics were 
excellent. 

This fact is reported in the face of a rather 
hostile attitude on the part of American manu 
facturers who prefer production rather than the 
development of new fabrics worked out in new 
constructions for the reason that a creation of 
a new fabric made of different fibers often brings 
new manufacturing problems. 

As for staples in women’s wear indications 
are that during the spring months at least, there 
will be expanding demand for worsted twills, 
of which Poiret twills, gabardines, double twills, 
twill cords and worsted twills of allied construc- 
tion under coined names are examples. 

As a companion fabric to the foregoing we look 
for a good sale of flannels dyed in sport colors. 
By flannels we refer to cloths made out of a 
worsted warp and having a noil yarn filling. This 
construction provides for a soft touch and also 
makes possible the use of beautiful colors both 
of the sport and pastel variety. 

We base this forecast on the grounds that 
kashas are favored in both France and America 
and that adaptations therefrom are certain to have 
an amount of recognition during the forthcoming 
spring and summer seasons. 

Coats for sport and steamer wear are the 
mainstay of woolen mills here and elsewhere 
There is also a place for a warm, dressy black 
coat trimmed with black lynx fur. In Paris this 
coat ranks high and is made from a heavy broad- 
cloth, with semi-lustrous nap recalling a_ rich 
sealskin. This cloth is a semi-staple novelty in 
the New York market. Recently a rich woman 
who aims to be distinctive in dress at any cost 
exhausted the market for something exclusive and 
finally chose a fine, black lustrous French woo! 
broadcloth trimmed with black lynx fur, since it 
was the last word in coatings. With all the world 
attired in colors, the exclusives seek the other 
extreme. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 





Chas. J. Webb, head of Chas. J. Webb 
Sons Co., Inc., and the Woolen Corp. 
\merica, returned last week from a 
vo months’ trip to South America 
ere he studied the leading wool cen- 
rs of the countries visiced. He stated, 
“South American interests have 
me a long way toward stabilizing the 
ool markets of the world.” He also 
said women in South American countries 
vear skirts three inches longer than 
orn in the United States, which would 
mean a lot to wool grower and dress 
ods manufacturers if adopted here. 


wool 


J. L. Anderson is now president of 
e River Hill Spinning Mills, Cheraw, 
Bh 


G. E. Emmons has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., succeeding F. C. Pratt, who has 
heen granted a leave of absence. 


M. F. Thoma, formerly associated with 
cotton mills in Zurich, Switzerland, and 
more recently connected with the Fitch- 
surg (Mass.) Yarn Co., has been elected 
ice-president and assistant general man- 
iger of the latter company. Mr. Thoma 
vill continue his work as_ technical 
director it the development of the 
Sase” yarns that are being placed on 
the market by the Fitchburg Yarn Co., 
ind will also act as an executive of the 
company in the further perfection of 
their high grade cotton yarn. 


William H. Folwell, Folwell Bros. & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was reelected 
director of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia at their annual election § of 
officers and directors held Dec. 13. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Allen A Co., Kenosha, 
\Wis., William Mewse was elected treas- 
urer and a member of the board. He 
was previously controller. 


William G. Crane has resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Monmouth Mills, 
Inc., New York, and his interest has been 
taken over by Edwin I. Filer, president. 
Mr. Crane plans to take a much-needed 
vacation and is not yet 
nounce his plans. 


ready to an- 


L. R. Gilbert, formerly superintendent 
ot the Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. 

, has been elected treasurer and man- 
ger of the Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., 
Weldon, N. . 


C. C. Stokes has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the River Hill Spinning 
Mills, Cheraw, S. C. 


C. J. Hays, secretary of the Federal 
Knitting Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will 
x0 abroad in January on a_ several 
months’ vacation. 


Nathaniel M. Mitchell, who resigned 
last summer as general superintendent of 
the West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., and prior to that was super- 
intendent of the Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, 
Me., has been appointed research en- 
gineer of the textile division of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 


Ernest H. Vaughan, a trustee of the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Vaughan sailed from 
N Dec. 27 for a tour of 


New York on 
Europe. They will first visit Alfred 





Thomas of the Edgeworth Mill division 
of the M. J. Whittall Associates at his 
home at Frensham Place, Farnham, Sur- 
rey, England, 

The growing tendency in the New Eng 
land textile industry 
to the younger generation was again 
made apparent last week when Ipswich 
Mills elected Auguste Richard to suc 
ceed Russell H. Leonard as treasurer. 
Mr. Richard, who is 36 years old, is one 


to give leadership 


a 


Auguste Richard, who succeeds Russell 
H. Leonard as Treasurer of Ipswich 


Mills 


of the youngest mill treasurers. His 
election was reported in our previous is 
sue. The new treasurer is sales manager 
for the Ipswich hosiery 
Lawrence & Co. and his selection em 
phasizes to those in the trade the close 
contact of 


department of 


these mills with merchandis- 
ing. He has a wide acquaintance among 
the executives and the employes of the 
corporation and his selection has met 
with a complete and enthusiastic ap 
proval on the part of the executives of 
the mill. In a statement issued after his 
election Mr. Richard said: “I expect to 
carry out the policies so successfully in 
itiated by my Russell H. 
Leonard. With the support of the strong 
organization that he developed I feel con 


predecessor, 


fident of a bright future for Ipswich 
Mills.” Mr. Richard is a native of New 
York. He is a graduate of Harvard 


and in 1913, after one year with a bank- 
ing house, entered the textile business. 
Following a year and a half of practi- 
cal experience in mills he went on the 
road selling. In 1916 he went to the 
Mexican border with Squadron A, New 
York Cavalry, of the National Guard 
and was there six months. He saw 
service in France for a year during the 
World War having received a lieuten- 
ant’s commission after going to the 
Plattsburg Officers Training Camp in 
May, 1917, and being assigned to the 
304th Field Artillery, 77th Division. After 
the war he spent a year in Europe on 
Lawrence & Co. export business. In 
1920 he was made head of Ipswich ho- 
siery department of Lawrence & Co. at 
New York and in 1925 was admitted as 


Jumior partner in the firm of 
& Ci 


Lawrence 


F. Roy 


the Coats 


Horton, general manager of 
plant in Montreal, will be 
come general superintendent of the Paw 
tucket, R. I. mill of J. & P. Coats (R. 1.) 
Inc. as successor to Frank E. Curran, 
who retires Jan. 1. Mr. Horton has been 
associated with the Coats interests since 
1901, and has been general manager at 
the Montreal plant for the last ten years 


J. W. Corley has succeeded E. E. Hen 
drix, resigned, as general manager of 
the California Cotton Mills Co., Selma 
and Uniontown, Ala. 

lrederick A. Scheutzow, for many 
years manager of the Frederic Conde 
mill, Oswego, N. Y., has resigned. His 
plans for the future are not known. 


}. V. Smeallie, 
the Mohawk Carpet 


director ot 
\msterdam, 


publicity 


Mills, 


N. Y delivered an illustrated lecture 
last week at Svracuse University on, 
“The Art of Rug Weaving.” Preceding 


the lecture he distributed prizes to stu 


dent winners in the recent poster design 


contest sponsored by the firm 


Frank KE. Curran, for the last six 
years general superintendent of the plant 
of J. & P. Coats (R. I.), Ince, Paw 
tucket, R. 1, will retire Jan. 1.) Mr 
Curran has been with the firm for the 
last 28 working 
from machinist. He will 


years, himself up 


spend a few 


months im Bermuda, returning to his 
home here for the summer 

Harry Fielding, formerly with the 
Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass.., 
but for the last three years associated 


as cotton classer for the South Carolina 
Cotton Association, has 
appointed manager of the New 


Growers’ been 


Bedford 


office of the Direct Sales and Finance 
Co., cotton brokers, with offices in New 
Bedford and Fall River, Mass. Mr 


Fielding is a licensed Government classer. 
Kdward C. Pierce, the general manager 
of the company, has left for an extended 
trip through the southern States 

\. B. Shannon, superintendent of 
Mills No. 1 and 2 of the Chadwick-Hos 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C., has resigned 
that position 


J. W. Kaneer has taken a position as 


superintendent of the Waco (Tex.) 
Twine Mills. 
Harvey Pontz, heretofore superinten 


dent at the silk mills of J. H. Frederick, 
Emaus, Pa., recently resigned, will be 
come connected with the Susquehanna 
Silk Mills at Sunbury, Pa., in a similar 
capacity, being in charge of ten 
of the company. 


mills 


J. T. Phillips has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Kinston (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills to accept a similar position in the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


F. E. Russell has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the New Canebrake Cotton 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


Walderman Wallner has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Inspiration 


Hosiery Mills, Wytheville, Va. 


M. A. Storey has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Rockford (Tenn.) 
Mfg. Co. He succeeds E. Barnhardt. 


Fred Hurd has recently commenced 


his new duties as superintendent of the 


mill otf the Davis & Brown Woolen Co., 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Thomas Hughes has resigned as sup 


erintendent of the Middlebrook Wool 


Combing Co., Inc., East Boston, Mass 
He is taking a well-earned rest before 


accepting another position 


©. C. Cilley has resigned as superin 


tendent of the Slade Products Corp., 
manutacturers of brake linings, Water- 
vliet, N. Y. and has taken a similar po 
sition with the United States Asbestos 


Co., Manheim, Pa. 


J. H. Cleghorn has succeeded J. M 
Hale as superintendent of the plant of 
Pellico Cotton Mills Co., Tellico Plains, 
Tenn. 

}. M. Short has taken a 
superintendent of the spinning mill of the 
Charles H. Bacon Co., City, 


position as 


Lenoir 


Tenn. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Altavista (Va.) Cotton Mills, Inc 
A. L. Bain, superintendent of the 


Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N 


("., has resigned that position 


Henry E. Littlejohn has been appoint 
ed superintendent of the Monaghan Plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 


S. C., succeeding J. T 

Victor appointed 
sales manager of the cotton department 
ot the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
Ile comes from Framingham, Mass 


Greenville, 


Tidwell, resigned 


Bowman has. been 


T. J. Hendrix, in charge of the office 
of the Alabama Textile Mills, Selma, 
\la., has resigned that position and is 
going into the 
Selma 

W. M. Cook, formerly office manager 
of the New Canebrake Cotton Mills, 
Uniontown, Ala., has been placed in 
charge of the office of the Alabama Tex- 
tile Mills, Selma, Ala. 

Andrew H. Shaw, for many years 
superintendent of the warping and wind- 
ing departments in the plant of the Man- 
hattan Silk Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., has 
returned to that city to enter the employ 
»f the Onondaga Silk Co., which recently 
took over the plant of the Manhattan 
cempany. 


J ke Fothergill, formerly overseer 
with the Greylock Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., is now assistant superintendent of 
the Pittsfield, (N. H.) Mills. 


William DeCourcey, for many years 
foreman in the spinning department of 
the Kennebunk (Me.) mills of the Good- 
all Worsted Co., has been transferred in 
similar capacity to the Goodall plant at 
Springvale, Me. Already more than 20 
spinners, weavers and burlers of the 
Kennebunk mill have been given employ- 
ment in Sanford. 


insurance business at 


J. J. Faron, has resigned his position 
as overseer of carding at the mill of the 
Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


J. Dewhurst has been promoted to boss 
dyer at the plant of the Paton Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., Canada, succeed- 
ing P. R. Walshaw. 


G. G. Batchelor, who has been sec- 
ond hand in the spinning department of 
the Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, 
Ga., has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of spinning. 
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Through the dim reaches of the night ride Uncle Sam’s es 
air mail carriers. The elements matter little to these men seal 
of heroic mould. Time must be conserved. It is—to the ae 
nth degree. id 
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On every hand Father Time is waging a losing battle. yom 
Of vital importance to mill men is the recently devel- ach 
oped KONDU-BOX —a time saver of the first magni- ae 
tude. Sa 
This threadless KONDU fitting cuts labor costs si 
tremendously because it totally eliminates thread cutting. a 
Conduit installation is made simple no matter what the ind | 
layout encountered. You can bend the conduit to any reduc 
shape desired. Posts, beams, etc., cease to be factors. You ment 


simply cut off the right length of conduit, ream off burr me 
inside, set into bushing and tighten with lock-nut.: Every In 


KONDU fitting is a union in itself. It may be easily rayo 
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for sample fitting and catalog. 
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Automatic Rayon Loom 


Shuttle-Changing Type — Smooth 
Action Reduces Strains 

\ new automatic loom which has 
been developed particularly for the 
weaving of fabrics from rayon yarns 
has been brought out by The Stafford 
Readville, Mass. It really is a 
further development of the Statford 
shuttle-changing silk loom, with sev- 
ral new developments which have 
been worked out with the character- 
istics of denier rayon yarn in mind. 
The most notable of the new features 
ire the elimination of the whip roll, 
the placing of the warp farther from 
the harnesses, provision for adjusting 
the height of the warp beam, and the 
employment of roller bearings. 

Most of the difficulties that mills 
lave experienced in handling rayon 
yarns in winding, weaving, knitting, 
ind finishing have been due to the ne- 
‘essity of 


and 
processes that have been developed pri- 
marily for and fabrics 
rom other textile fibers. 
id to meet conditions that are not 
idapted to its properties. In this new 
loom, textile mills are provided with 
achine in which every effort has been 
made to meet the requirements called 
tor by the peculiarities of this new 
t yarn. Friction of working 
has reduced where it 
advisable, more opportunity 
for stretch in weaving is provided, 
ind arrangements have been made to 
reduce the chafing of the delicate fila- 
ments of the rayon yarn to a mini- 
um and give an even fabric of high 
u ility. 

In the first place, the new Stafford 
‘yon loom is an automatic shuttle 
hanging loom. The builders feel that 
his style of automatic loom is prefer- 
ible for delicate yarn with a tendency 
) slip, because more latitude is given 

the selection of a shuttle of the 
lesired weight and size and the pro- 
viding of any desired tension 


employing machines 


made 
Rayon has 


varns 


ype ot 
parts been 


seemed 


The 
uttles employed can take any form 
filling package, whether quill or 

op. 

\s noted in the illustration, the 
irp beam is set farther back. This 
educes the strain on the yarn when 

e sheds are opening and 
a result, yarn breakage is reduced 

the reason that the longer the 
ngth of yarn being worked on, the 
eater the elasticity. Compared with 
long length of rayon yarn, a short 
igth is comparatively brittle, and a 
ittle yarn, as every weaver knows, 
more likely to break down in the 
ening and closing of the shed. This 


closing. 


vision of a longer length of yarn 
der the weaving tension is one of 

outstanding features of the 
ym. 


new 


In order to eliminate all possible 
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friction, no whip roll is employed. The 
warp runs in a straight line from the 
beam through the lease rods to the 
warp stop motion; at this point the 
opening of the sheds starts. In order 
to keep the warp in a straight line as 
the beam grows smaller, there is a 
regulating device for raising 
lowering the warp which is 
operated by hand wheels. 

The let-off and take-up are finely 
constructed to give an easy motion 
that is free from any harsh handling 
of the yarn. The silk type of friction 
let-off is employed. The take-up is 
the straight silk loom take-up with 


and 
beam 


sand roll of to in. diameter, which 
gives evenness in weaving. All gear- 
ing 1s cut gearing. 
Roller Bearings 
As a further provision for the 
smooth easy motion required in weay 


ing rayon yarn to get the best results, 


six roller bearings are employed. Two 


of these are on the outer bearings ot 


the crankshaft; two are on bearings 
of the bottom shaft; and two rollet 
bearings are on the take-up roll 


t 
These anti-friction bearings make the 
motions easier on the varn; provide 

1 running loom; save 


1ghter powell 


increase the life of the bearings and 
also the life of the loom; require less 
lubrication ; and as they are housed in 
no oil or grease can be thrown on the 
goods to cause grease spots 

‘his new rayon loom is arranged 
either. belt or 


drive. 


for individual motor 


In the latter case, the motor is 


1 


mounted on a bracket which is stand 
ard equipment on the loom. A 1% h. p 
motor is generally used. The speed is 
from 140 to 150 picks per minute 

The loom is equipped with a feelet 
the filling, so 
that replenishment can be made before 


device for detecting 
the filling package is exhausted, with 
a minimum of filling 
waste. This mechanism 
is delicate to prevent 
the chafing of rayon. 
The loom is generally 
built with a dobby mo- 


NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


tion, but can be produced with any 
type of shedding motion from cams 
to the jacquard. It is generally made 
reed space, but can be built 
in any practicable width. The K-A 
electrical warp stop motion, made by 
Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I., is 
erally employed 


n 50 in 


the 
ment gen- 
A sample of cloth woven on this 
loom which was recently inspected by 
made from 75 
celanese warp and filling, with over 
10,000 ends in the warp and 70 picks 
per inch of filling. The 
and general appearance of 


the writer was denier 


evenness 
the cloth 
striking demonstration of 
results that can be secured by adapt 
the 
rayon 


was a the 


ing loom to the requirements of 


yarns. 


Leather *°\) selt Drive 


Short-Center Drive for Textile 


Machinery 


lor over 20 vears, Graton & Knight 


OV | 
LO \\ orcester, Mass ‘ h ive been mak 


ing successful “V” belt installations 
nm short-center drives for pumps, 
ting vstems, ( ne tools 
t hey un these istallation 
he the olutio ot troublesome 
drive it were previously unsatis 
factory for various reasons. Recent! 
they have brought out a special drive 


ot this 


twisters, etc The 


spinning Irames 


new spinning 
frame drive has proved as successful 
belt 
tions on other types of machinery. It 

] 


1 1: 
Is 1ong-lived, 


as thei installa 


previous “V” 
is silent, is adapted for 
small pulleys, gives any desired speed 
is not injured by shock loads 
or stoppages, is flexible, is positive, 
will operate with little tension, and is 
light and requires no greasing 

By exhaustive technical 


ratios, 


and prac 
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tical research, they have proved to 
their satisfaction that a 28 deg. in- 
cluded angle for the groove and the 
belt is the most efficient, devoid of a 
wedging Therefore, Gra- 
ton & Knight industrial “V” belt 
drives are uniformly figured on a 28 
for initial 


tendency. 


deg. angle basis 
tions. 

Taking up in detail some of the 
points mentioned above, the “V” belt 
drive is not easily ruined by sudden 


installa- 


heavy loads or stoppages because of 





“I” Belt Drive for Spinning Frame 


] 


he elas the leather. 


construction gives the desirable 


tic flexibility of 


egree © 


{ positiveness in operation. 
The drive works best when slack and 
Trouble 


stretch, which is feared on short- 


so reduces frictional losses. 


trom 


center drives, is eliminated With 
this type of belt, in case of foreign 
obstructions causing a break, it is not 


belt ; 
need be re- 


necessary to replace a_ whole 


only the damaged link 


newed, at a cost of a few cents 


With this drive there is the assur- 


ance of a constant and even speed, 


giving the conditions required for the 
highest quality and greatest quantity 
of production The drive is simple 
to install and maintain 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

CoLLar fabric, Double woven. 1,610,576. 
J. V. Moore, Pawtucket, R. I. As- 
signor to Van Heusen Products, Inc., 
Delaware 


CoTToN and other fibres, Opener for. 
1,610,791. J. Jolly, Bolton, England. 
DYEING apparatus, Reel mounting for. 
1,610,469. C. H. Ramsey, Glen Rock, 

Nak 
DYES and making = same. Polyazo. 
1,610,946. KE. F. Hitch, Wilmington, 


Del., and F. H. Smith, 
N. 13 \ssignors to FE. I. 


Nemours & 


Woodstown, 
duPont de 

o., Wilmington, Del. 

i’aprics, Apparatus for applying borders 
and measure marks to. 1,610,777. D. G. 


Harvey, Dixon, IIl. 
Iapric with a design and making the 
same. 1,610,786. R. W. Jacoby, Gar- 


nerville, N. Y. Assignor to Rockland 
Finishing Co., New York. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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GEORGIA 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 





Manufacturers tun to 


With annual statements growing 
less satisfactory each year, as gross 
profits are more and more depleted by 
burdensome taxes, high power costs, 
unfavorable labor conditions, and other 
causes pertinent to the locality—man- 
ufacturers are turning to Georgia as 
the solution to an increasingly vexing 
problem. 

They know of the amazing industrial 
growth of Georgia; have written for 
facts and figures, and have substanti- 
ated claimed advantages by 
personal inspection. 


They Found in Georgia 


An equable year-round cli- 
mate—an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of hydro-electric power at 
rates comparable to the lowest 





in the country—low taxes (in many 
counties new industries are encouraged 
by a five year tax exemption)—no 
state income tax—no state inheritance 
tax—pure water—wide variety of raw 
material within moderate hauling dis- 
tance-——excellent transportation facili- 
ties—plenty of Anglo-Saxon labor— 
and last but not least, a decidedly 
friendly public sentiment, and a spirit 
of real cooneration between capital and 
labor which embodies an inherent and 
wholesome respect for prop- 
erty rights. 


Specific information, which 
may have a direct bearing on 
your future dividends, will be 
mailed promptly to interested 
executives. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK OFFICE—120 BROADWAY 


January 1, 1927 


January 1, 1927 
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OUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 














Uneven Silk in Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 


I enclose herewith a pair of 7- 


/ 
thread full-fashioned hose made of 
double extra crack silk with mer- 


cerized top, toe, and heel. You will 
note these hose are very badly barred 
and we figure that they are only fit for 
seconds. We understand of 


course 
that this fault is caused by uneven 
silk, but we would like to know 


whether anything could be done in the 
manufacture of the hose; i. e., wind- 
ing, moistening, knitting, dyeing, and 
finishing—which would reduce the 
high percentage of seconds such as 
these. For moistening during wind- 
ing, we use an emulsion of silk oil, 
olive soap, and water. Can Italian 
silk be used for very light shades and 
white ? (5977 
The trouble is one of the most con- 
spicuous that we have seen recently. 
It is a matter of the quality of the 


silk. A good Japanese silk should 
not give such conspicuous bands as 
this. We know of no way to remedy 


or cover this defect of the silk except 
to make heavier hose, as for instance, 
a 14-thread of two of these ends. To- 
day, however, there is but a very lim- 
ited market for 
14-thread. 

We call your attention to the fact 
that the leggers and footers do not 
seem to be making quite the same tex- 
ture in this pair of hose, which causes 
a band over the instep. When worn, 
this defect is less conspicuous in light 
colors than in dark This is 
because there is not a great contrast 
between flesh color and these light 
colors, while the darker colors like 
gunmetal or black have a great con- 
trast and every band stands out dis- 
tinctly. We see no reason why the 
Italian silk could not be used for any 
color desired. 


hose as heavy as 


col rs. 


a. + & 


Slubs in Worsted Yarn from Fly 
on Caps 
Technical Editor: 

We are spinning 2/30s, 64s quality, 
and are experiencing quite a lot of 
trouble with fly. We have spun thou- 
sands of pounds of similar yarn and 
never had trouble like this before. It 
is something new for us. As the spin- 
ning frame stops, and the end from 
the roller to the cap edge ceases to bal- 
loon, before it finally comes to rest it 
sweeps or brushes the fly from the 
side of the cap, covering the end for 
a length of two to three inches with 
fly. As the frame is set in motion 
again this fly is rubbed up into a small 
slub, against the edge of the cap. If 
the cap fails to do this, then the ten- 
sion discs or guides on the doubling 
frame accomplish it. The slubs that 
are thus made when stopping the 
frames for doffing are easily taken 
care of by pulling off a length of yarn 
when tying-in at the doublers. In 
passing I may state that previous to 
twisting all the varn is doubled. Un- 


Under this 
questions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


head, we sndertake to answer, 
received from any regular 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


free of charge, to the best of our ability 
subscriber to TEXTILE 


In the case ot 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 


will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the _correspondent's 
name unless the letter itself contains a reauest tha: the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


fortunately we cannot resort to this 
method when the frames have to he 
stopped for other reasons than dof 
fing: for instance, at noon 
finish of the dav. We are overcoming 
the difficulty a little by having the 
frames stopped every half hour for a 
second or two between doffs This 
causes the flv to be brushed off the 


and at 


cap before very much has accumu 
lated. Even then we get a certain 
amount. <A singular feature is that 


this particular lot has far less shori 
in it and is cleaner in all respects than 
other lots with which we have had no 
trouble. Our spooling production has 
decreased 50%, owing to the number 
of slubs in the yarn. We have tried 
stopping frames fast and slow; ap 
plied kerosene to the caps; used both 
olive oil and emulsion on the tops; 
put more twist in the single up to 13 
turns. All this has had no effect. We 
use 4x 134 in. double ended bobbins. 
I would be grateful to have your opin- 
ion on this trouble. I enclose samples 
of top and yarn. (5962) 

The whole trouble is with the top. 
It is finer than 64s and has a very 
poor staple. Maximum length is 5 in. 
Analysis of the top on the velvet 
hoard revealed the following facts: 

(1) Only 3% approximately of the 
fibers were over 4 in. in length. 

(2) 4934% of the fibers were be- 
tween 2 and 4 in. in length. 

(3) 47%4% of the fibers were under 
2 in. in length. 

(4) The top had been lightly noiled 
on the Noble comb. There is so 
much short that if it were not for the 
presence of neps and foreign matter 
it could pass as a French combed top. 
We compared it on the board with a 
straight French combed top, and we 
preferred the French top to make 36s 
counts from. 

(5) The staple is of fair strength 
but would require gentle treatment to 
prevent breakage. 

“Fly” is short fiber either present in 
the top or else created in the drawing 
and spinning processes. 

even in the best of 
this lot with its 47% of 


It always ex 
ists. wools, but 
shorts will 
produce an excessive amount. 

We offer a few suggestions which 
may help to reduce the fly somewhat 
In the drawing, set ratches as open a 
possible consistent with an end 


Set 4% in. 


even 


rover for and open up 


‘4 in. on each preceding box; that ts, 
if the stock will stand it Keep cal 
riers close to front roll on fine end 


Soften twist as much as_ possible, 


little 
\void too high speeds on the rover 


even it drag has to be eased a 


Condition roving if possible Keep 
humidity about 55 to 60°; relative 
humidity lemperature 70 deg. I. ot 


higher 

In the spinning room, set flyboards 
so. that 
much 


“twist” runs into the nip as 


as possible. Increasing angle 


AB 4 
lal? Brushed 
oe a a any Waen Passing onto 


Sai se — 
vwarrt AMtler 


Bobbin bith 
Fiy Rvbbedl 


Up by Cao 


Stappin 
Framye 





of rolls to 40 or 45 deg. with the hort 
zontal will help quite a little. Avoid 
high spindle speeds; 5,500 to 6,000 Is 
this lot. Set. the 
so that a minimum amount of 


high enough for 
“drag” 
contact with tin separators will result 
This is helped by having spindles as 
low as possible, but not low enough 
strike shoulder ot 


to cause varn to 


cap. Use a low draft in spinning. 
about equal to staple plus one-half. 
our and 


would mean 5!4 draft 


three-quarter inch ratch 


Keep roving on light side and follow 


advice about low drafts in drawing 
On gill boxes do not ex 


ceed 4'4 or 4'% dratt 


maximum draft in drawing. 


room also 
and let 5 be 
We trust 
that these suggestions will help you a 
little, but we 
not suited for your purpose 


feel sure that the top is 


: ; 
Holes in Dyed Rayon Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending pieces of rayon knit 
fabric which we 
our dyer 


received from 
full of holes 
which the dyer claims are caused by 
faulty fabric You will notice that 
the holes come generally all over the 


have 
Vhese are 


piece and usually have rub marks 
near them, as in the places we have 
ticketed his fabric was knit last 


June or July, and we used high grade 
Neatsfoot oil on our yarn, which is 
lhe same thing happened in 
two different fabrics, in about fifteen 
pieces, dyed into four different colors. 
We are also sending a piece of the 


viscose 


fabric in the raw state, knit st the 
same time, with the same yarn and 
oil. Kindly give us your opinion as to 


the cause of the holes. (5978) 


\ dver and finisher of rayon fab 


rics replies to this question as fol 
lows Wherever there is a stain or 


streak, the fabric breaks very easily, 
showing that there has been a tender- 
ing action taking place at some time 
to cause this trouble. The gray piece 


is apparently all right for strength. 


The question is, will the whole piece 

It is rather a hard 
matter to sav whether the dyer is to 
blame or the fabric is at fault. 


be just the same. 


Judg 
ing from the experience of some mills, 
i wrong to let 


it is rayon lie 


month in the oil before scouring and 


over a 


dveing. 
One of the contributing causes for 
the tendering of 


the 


ravon in process is 
the oil, will 
tender the fabric and cause it to dye 
unevenly. 


oxidation of which 
Scouring at once therefore 
Though there is 

from scouring 
before the pieces are allowed to lie too 
long in the oil, it is also detrimental 
to have the pieces lie around too long 
after and dyeing. 
Some chemical action takes place in 


saves some trouble. 


some benefit derived 


scouring before 
the cloth which is injurious. 

If the dver did not have any tie-ups 
in the kettles during the dyeing op- 
eration, so as to put undue strain on 
the cloth, and did not have any trouble 
with his dyeing, | would say that the 
trouble is in the fabric, because it has 
heen knitted up and allowed to lie too 
long before dyeing. I have had pieces 
holes that been 
streaked. Upon investigation, I found 
that they had laid around longer than 
usual. 


with and have 


Therefore, deterioration seems 
to take place whether the goods are 
held) with 
scoured ; 


them or 
that 


the oil in 
but | 
hastens the 


are 
believe the oil 
process. 

[If the fabric is in good physical 
condition before it goes to the dye- 
house, and the scouring, dyeing, and 
drying are carried out with little or 
no trouble, the cloth should not break 
down Of course 


the 


as in the samples. 


here is a possibility of fabric 


being tendered by scouring or prepar 








aE Seah 
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saving of $3,000,000 
in long distance 


é IN CHI] S¢L | SanF 


| MV) ROL tL ER e 


/ 


og 
<4 


IN ADDITION TO THESE nation-wide rate 
changes, several new service conveniences 
are offered. The privilege of “reversing the 
charges,” for example, formerly applied only 
tO person-to-person calls. This has now been 
extended to include station-to-station calls—a 
substantial saving and a real convenience to 
thousands of business men. 

Those who wish to take advantage of the 
lowest long distance rates of the twenty-four 
hours may now do so beginning at 8:30 P.M. 


From this hour to 4:30 A.M, station-to-station 


BELL LONG DI 


charges 


By THE RECENT READJUSTMENT in long dis- 
tance rates, it is calculated that telephone 
users will save $3,000,000 annually. Inter- 
state and intersectional rates are substantially 
lower. The greater the distance, the greater 
the reduction. Here are typical station- 
to-station day rates, old and new: New 
York to Pittsburgh, formerly $2.10; now 
$1.70. Chicago to Boston, $5.45 —$3.95. 
Atlanta to San Francisco, $13.65 —$g.40. 


rates are about fifty per cent of day rates. Now, 
more than ever, long distance calls are useful 
in the development of business. Thousands now 
use the telephone nationally. By telephone you 
can make a week's trip in a few minutes. Is 
there a distant call that would clear up some 
troublesome transaction? It probably would 


cost less than you think. Number, please? 


STANCE SERVICE 


<< 
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January 1, 1927 


g for dyeing. Not knowing how the 
ods were treated before dyeing, I 
n assuming that no strong chemicals 
ere used, which could cause trouble, 
nd that the tendering is due to the 
bric lying too long. 

— 


\re Pick Counters Popular with 
ihe Weavers? 
echnical Editor: 
Can you tell me what the attitude 
weavers is towards paying by the 
umber of picks as shown by coun- 
rs? Do they generally prefer this 
the old method of paying by the 
; (5980) 
\We do not recall any instances of 
position on the part of weavers to 
iving by the pick after they have 
ried it. They usually concede that 
t is the fairest way and leaves nothing 
tu argument as to the amount of cloth 


vif 
il 


woven. Where two or more shifts 
ire employed, it is the only satisfac- 
ry way to avoid disputes. A few 


ys ago, in speaking to a manufac- 
turer, he mentioned that they have had 


two or three minor strikes due to 
ther causes, where part of the 
weavers walked out. The weavers 


that were left were allowed to select 
e looms which they wished to 
perate, and invariably they chose the 
uns which had counters on. 
* ok 


W ool Scouring in Range Country 
Iditor, TeExTILE Wor.p: 

Consideration is being given in 
exas to establishment of a wool and 
ohair scouring plant. We are en- 
deavoring to get some information as 
to the feasibility of such a project in 
e range country and shall greatly 
ippreciate any help you may give us 
long this line. 


4] 


lhe position wool buyers and textile 

inufacturers would take in the mar 
keting of the scoured product would of 
course be a most important considera- 
tion. An expression from you on that 
point would be most helpful. If there 
is a satisfactory market for scoured 
wool we feel that scouring and com- 
pressing would through the saving of 


transportation costs be a_ profitable 
undertaking and _ beneficial to the 
grower. (GC. DS 756) 


(he majority of manufacturers pre- 
ter to buy domestic wools in the grease 
either do their own scouring or 
ve it done commission. The 
jority of both woolen and worsted 
nufacturers have their own wool 
Washing equipment and do their own 
uring. 
he major portion of domestic 
Wools that are sold by dealers in the 
scoured state to manufacturers are 
defective or off-sorts that are carefully 
ed before scouring. This statement 
applies to a large portion of the 
ls that are imported in the scoured 
e. 
ery few scouring plants are located 
he wool growing States, or have 
successful when so located. To 
re the success of scouring plants 
ocated there must be extensive 
x: ling of wools nearby to recognized 


on 


st 
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standards and extensive buying direct 
by manufacturers. There is some hope 
that the adoption of the new inter- 
national standards for wool will stimu- 
late better breeding of domestic sheep, 
grading to these standards by large 
cooperative wool organizations in the 
growing States and shipment of wool 
to the East in compressed bales with 
resultant advantage to both growers 
and manufacturers, but there is no 
substantial movement in that direction 
at present. oe 


Uneven Luster on Mercerized 
Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

We are having some trouble in mer 
cerizing our cotton thread. In dyeing 
these shades we find that there are 
some threads with a high luster that 
dye real light, and other threads of a 
dark, muddy nature that dye much 
heavier. I believe it is due to our 
caustic not being replenished enough. 

Could you kindly advise me as to 
about how many times caustic tanks 
in a mercerizer should be renewed en 
tirely? Our caustic liquor has been 
in constant use for the last two year: 
without being changed. Do you im 
agine that that would have any bear 
ing on the faults that appear on this 
yarn after being dyed? We take very 
good care in keeping our caustic liquor 
the same strength, being tested two 
and three times a day, and are abso 


lutely at a loss to know what the 
cause could be. Some lots dye abso 
lutely O.K., and others show deep 


streaks that I have mentioned before. 
These colors are all dyed vat dyes, 
some domestic and others imported. 
Please give me an outline of the mer- 
cerizing process to obtain a very high 
luster on threads. (5982) 

The streaks described in this in- 
quiry are probably not due to impuri- 
ties in the caustic, but to some irregu 
larity or unevenness in handling the 
yarn. The caustic is probably not 
seriously weakened or loaded up with 
impurities, although it may look very 
dirty, but it might well be tested. A 
sample can be taken at the end of a 
day’s run, when it is at its worst, be- 
fore any fresh caustic is run in, and 
the chemical analysis obtained, with 
the result expressed in degrees 
Twaddle as it is read from the usual 
glass, and as it is shown by the an- 
alysis. If it is found a little low, the 
bath can be strengthened to that ex- 
tent and run at this higher figure to 
allow for impurities. 

Wet yarn containing impurities is 
continually entering the caustic, but 
yarn soaked with the caustic is being 
continually taken out. If there is no 
caustic recovery or similar complica- 
tion, a balance should be reached 
where there is as much impurity going 
out in the dirty caustic as there is 
coming in in fresh caustic and wet- 
out yarn. There is no need to change 
the caustic unless it is extremely bad. 

The writer is not so familiar with 
the effects of uneven mercerizing on 
vat dyes but the effects are probably 
essentially the same as with directs. 
The difference in luster also confirms 
the view that it is not ordinary un- 


even dyeing. It seems almost cer- 


tain that the light bright streaks have 
been stretched more than usual, and 
the dark dull streaks less than usual. 
With this in mind, look for such 
things as skeins with uneven length; 
that is, tight and loose places that 
would amount to the same thing as un- 
even tension when put on the poles of 
the machine; also for distortion by 
turning on the poles, perhaps before 
the full tension is on, thus drawing 
some ends tight. Make sure that the 
tension is not released until the caustic 
is all washed out, or the yarn may 
draw back in places and lose its luster, 
Un 
vy may seem, investigate 
all such possible causes of trouble as 


at the same time dyeing darker. 
likely as they 
well as the precautions suggested later. 

Getting a very high luster on thread 
depends largely on having the right 
staple and twist in the yarn. Assum- 
ing this, the writer, from experience, 
would follow the machine 
manufacturer’s ideas on loading and 
tension, the that 
when grasped bv the hand they can 
be sprung-in about half an inch from 
each side 

After a light kier boil and proper 
loading on the machine, immerse for 


closely 


setting skeins so 


three minutes (some prefer four) in 
caustic at 56 deg. Tw., then lift and 
wring. Start rinsing with cold water 
and change to warm by the end of the 


first minute—I20 to 140 deg. F. Put 
in the extra stretch to take up the 


slack that develops on wetting, and 
wash until quite free from caustic. 
Then sour and wash as usual. 

Be sure that the varn is not soured 
until thoroughly washed, and that the 
sour is thoroughly washed out before 
dyeing. Absolute thoroughness in all 
details is the only avoid 
Special care is necessary 
when loading heavily or when the de 
partment is being crowded for high 
production. 2 
Kind Sentiments Which 
Sincerely Reciprocated 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wortp: 

As the year draws to a close and | 
glance back at the undertakings and 
achievements of this Bureau, I am 
impressed with the value we have de- 
rived from your hearty cooperation 
and loyal support. The and 
volume of our activities is steadily 
increasing, and I hope our practical 
utility to American business has risen 
i a corresponding measure. 

This steady growth would not have 
been possible without the unfailing 
encouragement we have received from 


way to 
streaks. 


Are 


scc ype 


Mr. C. Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir.—We are in receipt of 
yours of the 29th inst., and wish 


to thank you for your prompt at- 
tention and information contained | 
therein. 


Yours very truly, 


JOS. BRANDT & BRO. 
(Signed) A. Brandt 
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you and our other friends whose help- 
ful interest has been one of the 
Bureau’s most valued assets. 

Let me extend my sincere greetings 
for the Christmas season and the com- 
ing year which, I hope, will be a con- 
tinuation of the distinguished success 
you have had in the past. It will be 
a pleasure to hear from you whenever 
the Bureau can be of any possible 
sery ice. 

Juttus Kuen, Director, 

Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 67) 


Looms, Multiple needle weft detector for. 


1,610,526. R. S. Holland, Pascoag, 
Ry £ Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Looms, Shuttle box for. 1,610,491. oo €& 
Cassell, Winchester, Va. Assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Works, 
Worcester, Mass 

Shuttle box tension controlling 
mechanism for. 1,610,701. J. North- 
rop, Hopedale, Mass. Assignor to 
Hopedale Mig. Co., Milford, Mass. 

SETTING frame. 1,610,913. W. G. Wylie, 
Jr., Red Bank, N. J. 


SILK, 


Loom 


| OOMS, 


lveing cellulose-acetate. 1,610,961 

R. Metzger, Heidelberg, Germany. As 

signor to |. G Akt 

Frankfort, Germany. 
mechanism, Web 1,610,713. 

Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 

TEXTILI Half lap for combing. 
1,610,407. W. Wood, Fall River, Mass. 
Assignor to James K. Lanning, Fall 


Farbenindustrie, 
engesellschaft, 

TENSION 
D. | 


fibers, 


River, Mass. 

TEXTILE threads and yarns, Cross wind- 
ing machine for. 1,610,619. H. Sch 
weiter, Horgen, Switzerland. 

TEXTILE threads and yarns, Winding ma- 

1,610,618. H 
Horgen, Switzerland. 

THREAD cutter and clamp, Combined. 
1,610,562. B. F. McGuiness, Grafton, 
Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 

THREAD, Mounting. 1,610,373. P. Hard- 
man, Willimantic, Conn. Assignor to 
The American Thread Co., 
City, N-/ 3. 

THREAD mounting, Apparatus for produc- 
ing. 1,610,776. P. Hardman, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Assignor to The Ameri- 
can Thread Co., Jersey City, N. Y. 


chine for. Schweiter 


Jersey 


YARN reel or winder. 1,610,432. E. 
Elsaesser and W. Z. Lowen, Barmen, 
Germany. Assignors to American 


Semberg Corp., Delaware. 

TENSION device. 1,609,962. F. B. Ridg- 
way, Kenmore, and A. E. Guenther, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Assignors to DuPont 
Rayon Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. ~ 

‘EXTILE Process of and appa- 
ratus for dyeing. 1,609,376. P. Mijer, 
New York. Assignor to The Two 
Tone Corp., New York. 

Tupe frame for tuft weaving. 1,609,- 
626. C. Lea, Milton, Mass. Assignor 
to Shawmut Engineering Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

TWISTING and 
610,056. C. W. 
Mass. 

Wert detector in regularly moving trans- 
ferrers. 1,609,537. A. J. Chevrette, 
Worcester, Mass. Assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Winpinc machine. 1,609,639. E. J. 
Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 


fabrics, 


winding apparatus. 1,- 
Hubbard, Western, 


Knowles 





tN 





An [Invitation 


EXTILE Mill Owners and Superin- 
li tendents are invited yes, urged to 
make use of the Engineering Depart 
ment of Skinner Bros. Manufacturing Com- 


pany in problems pertaining to heating, venti 
lating or air conditioning their mills. 


These Engineers have at their finger tips the 
experience of a nation wide organization that 
has served the Industry over a third of a 
century. 


If you find it difficult and expensive to keep 
your mill comfortable and at an even, con- 
stant temperature (the only condition in 
which you can ever hope to receive maximum 
production from your employees) Skinner 
Bros. Engineers can be helpful to you. 


If you are troubled with the steam and fog 
nuisance in your dye and bleaching depart- 
ment, Skinner Bros. Engineers can recom 
mend equipment guaranteed to improve con- 
ditions beyond expectation. 


Recommendations 
of Skinner Bros. Engineers are given without 


Don't hesitate to write. 
the slightest obligation. 


SKINNER BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


Engineers Designers | Manufacturers 
Home Office 1408 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Lous 


Eastern Office 1014 Flatiron Bldg., New York 


Sales Offices and Branches in Principal Cities 


Factories at St. Louts and Elizabeth, N. J 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 





Application of Powers Slasher Cylinder temperature 
regulator is indicated by arrow No. 1 in photograph above. 
Not complicated. Requires no additional piping, fittings, 
or material to complete installation. Is self-contained and 
so simple that your own men can install it. Installed 
according to instructions, it will last as long as the slasher 
on which it is installed because of the everlasting Powers 


ALL METAL construction. Arrow No. 2 shows a 
Powers Dial Thermometer which indicates the action of 
the regulator. 


No More brica'Warps 
‘ Dried Warps 

To make certain that your warps ALWAYS contain 
just the right amount of moisture and that none of 
them leave your Slashers “glazed,” “brittle” or “wet,” 


maintain a UNIFORM temperature on the drying 
surface of your Slasher Cylinders. 


Scores of cotton mills have found that the best way 
to do this is with the Powers Slasher Cylinder Tem- 
perature Regulator. It has STANDARDIZED their 


warps. 


A large mill in South Carolina which has been using 
14 of these regulators since 1922 says: 


“We have not only found your regulators entirely satisfac- 
tory, but we find also that they are the means of producing 
better warps and reducing steam consumption. 

“On a full day’s run, on one machine which was under test, 
we found that it required 22% less steam to slash the same 
quantity of the same style of yarn with the regulator than it 
did without the regulator. The same slasher was used in 
making the test with and without the regulator. 

“There is less shedding in the weave room and the work 
runs better. This we attribute to the fact that with the regu- 
lator it is possible to leave sufficient moisture in the yarn, and 
still have no fear of its being so damp at times as to mildew, 
as is commonly the case with hand control.” 


Write for Circular 


Find out for yourself how a POWERS Slasher 
Cylinder Temperature Regulator will increase your 
profits. Upon request we shall be glad to send you 
an and full particulars of our thirty-days’ free test 
offer. 





—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 


35 years of specialization in temperature control 


2729 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 
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New Construction and Additions 

ANNISTON, ALA. The American Net 
& Twine Co. will commence work in 
March on a mill addition, to cost between 
$200,000 and $300,000. All machinery 
for the new addition has been purchased 
and the contract for constructing a 110 
x 120 ft. building will be let soon. This 
company recently built a new power plant 
at a cost of about $25,000. 


* GapspEN, ALA. The Sauquoit Spin 
ning Co. which has just completed build 
ing a new plant here, is now trying out 
its machinery and will commence opera 
tion within a few weeks 
consists of 20,000 spindles 


Equipment * 


Montcomery, Ara. The 
Mfg. Co. has added 24 Model EF 
looms to its equipment. 


Montala 
Draper 


TALLASSEE, ALA. The Tallassee Mills 
have added 124 Model E Draper looms 
to their equipment. 


* BurRLINGTON, N.C. The new mill of 
Holt, Love & Holt has been completed 
and is now in full 
equipment of 50 
looms. Wide 
factured. 


operation with an 
Stafford automatic 
novelties are  manu- 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Co., Leverington Ave. & Wilde St., 
manufacturers of dress goods fabrics 
and fancies, has installed several plush 


Sheppard Mfve 


looms. It has not been definitely de- 
cided whether this concern will enter 
this field permanently as yet. 

Cuester, Pa. The Aberfoyle Mfg. 


Co, is building a new power house, to be 
equipped with two 1,000 h. p. Baden- 
hausen boilers. The boilers will be 
equipped for burning pulverized coal 
and the electric current for running the 
various motors in this equipment will be 
supplied through a small turbine. The 
new power house is expected to be in 
operation early in February. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Brandon Mills is 
building 100 new homes for employes 
after rearranging some of its village 
streets according to plans prepared by 
EK. S. Draper, landscape architect and 
engineer of Charlotte, N. C., and At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Fact and Gossip 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. There has_ been 

slowing up of Alabama textile mills 
luring the holidays. Heads of Alabama 
extile mills are very optimistic as to 
conditions for the year 1927. 
Practically all mills in the State have 
een taking advantage of the low price 
! cotton and have been operating full 
time or double shift for 


usiness 


some time. 


LowELtt, Mass. The Merrimac Mfg. 

has acquired about one-half of the 
iperty of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
‘ording to Robert Amory, of Amory 
rowne & Co. and assistant treasurer 
the Nashua Mfg. Co., which recently 
ok over the fixed assets of the Tre- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


mont 


& Suffolk. It is stated that the 
Merr.mac purchase includes about 10 o1 


12 mill buildings comprising approxi 
mately 700,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
about half the water power. The Nashua 
company retains all the machinery. 


Newark, N. J. The Clark 
Co. is making its eleventh 
distribution of a service bonus to em 
ployes at its mills at Newark, East 
Newark, Greenville and Bloomfield, total 
ing more than $60,000. 


Thread 
semi-annual 


\pproximately 


1,000 employes will share in the fund, 
with payments ranging from $200) to 
$52, according to leneth ol service 
Fourteen employes have been with the 


company over 50 years 


vears; 237 


- 66 more than 40 
more than 30 vears; and the 
remainder for more than 10 or 20 years 


NORTHVILLE, N.Y Eh Van Brocklen 
& Son Rug Co., formerly manutacturers 
of washable rugs, have gone out of busi 


ness 


Port JEFFERSON, N. Y. Thomas Wil 
son & Co., Inc., capitalized at $200,000, 
has succeeded to the business of the Port 
Jefferson Lace Co. 
president; Hector 
Samuel H. Roberts, 
buyer. 


Richard Baldwin is 
Smith, 
superintendent and 


Product is sold direct. 


treasurer 


SENECA Fauits, N. ¥ The Watson 


Rug Co., Inc., is going out of business 


CHARLOTTE, N. ( The Co-Lin 
Mills have gone out of business 
KinG’s Mountain, N. C. It is re 


ported that the Park Yarn Mills Co., 
which has an equipment of 4,896 spindles 
on coarse yarns, will increase its spin 
dleage to 12,000 spindles for making 60s 
combed yarns. According to the report, 
most of the present equipment with the 
exception of the carding, will be dis 
carded. 


CHESTER, Pa. The property of th: 
Grant Yarn Co. has been sold to other 
than textile interests. 


Lyon Station, Pa. The Topton Rug 
Mfg. Co. has discontinued operation of 
its plant here. 

*LONSDALE, R. I. First carloads in an 
extensive shipment of mill machinery, 
being transferred from the Ann and 
Hope Mill of the Lonsdale Co. to the 
firm’s plant at Seneca, S. C., left her 
Dec. 22. The shipment will include 509 
looms and auxiliary equipment. A cat 
load daily will be shipped for the next 
four months to complete the transfer 

GAFFNEY, S. C. The Globe Mfg. Co 
contract for painting the 
mill and 28 operatives’ houses to Felix 
Robinson, of Clover. 


has awarded 


DENTON, TEX 
are no longer 
Denton. 


The Texas Rug Mills 


manufacturing rugs at 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 
KEENE, N. H. The Wassookeag 
Woolen Co. has work under way on a 
new addition for increased production, 
and is said to be planning to have the 


structure ready for service at an early 
date 
PoRTLAND, OrE. The Oregon Worsted 


Co., which is working on an $18,000 ad 
dition to its 
nounced, will 
another 


plant, as previously an 
soon start construction oo} 
extension to cost $7,000. 9 Th 
addition will be 50 x 113 ft 
Harry S 


buildings 


second 


Green is contractor for both 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa los 
4528 Worth St., 


turers ot 


Greer, Inc 


Frankford, manufac 


woolens and worsteds, have 


awarded contract for alterations to be 


made to their plant which will cost 
$51.000 
Fact and Gossip 

\LHAMBRA, CAI Che Standard Felt 
Corp. has been incorporated with capital 
of $1,000,000 to continue operation of 


the plant of similar name at 29 S 


Ave Harold S 


Paln 


Cook is president and 


\\ H Helpes, treasure! 

CENTRAL VILLAGE, CONN, The Farng 
worth Mills, manufacturers of woolen 
suitings and operating 10° sets of 90 


looms, are closing down for an indefini' 
period 
SKOWHEGAN, Me. The 250 employes 


ot the Maine 
remembered at 
totaling 


spinning Co wer 


Christmas with bonuses 
$20,162 This company has 
disbursed bonuses to its employes since 


1917 


ary and 


based on weekly — sal 


average 
Thirty em 
ployes received the maximum of 10 weeks 
representing that number of vears in the 


employ of the company. 


vears of service 


Hunson, MAss. 
Co. distributed 
ployes on Dec 


The Hudson Worsted 
bonuses to its 200 em 
24, graded according to 


their length of 


Service 


RocHEesTER, N. H. The 
o. which closed down Dex 
main 


Gonic Mig 
24 will re 
During this 
drive of No 
replaced by motor group 
floors. It is planned to 
3 with a full time 
departments 


closed until Jan. 3 


time the quarter turn rope 
2 Mill will he 
drives on all 
start on Jan 
in all 


schedule 


*(GARFIELD, N. | The 
Mills Corp., 
the Belmont 


Passaic Woolen 
formed to take over 
Textile Mill, has author- 
ized capital of $100,000 instead of $50. 
OCO, as contemplated 


recently 


Syracuse, N. Y. The Rug 
Co. discontinued the manufacture of rugs 
on 1k ] 


Economy 


WARRENSBURG, N.Y The Warrens- 


burg Woolen Co. is running full time 

with an additional working force. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA \lmeda Mills, 

1839 KE. Madisen Ave., manufacturers 


of dress goods, have purchased the ma- 
chinery and equipment of the 


ton Mills, Inc 


formerly 


Kensing- 
4th & Cumberland Sts., 
manutacturers of woolen and 
worsted men’s wear, which was recently 
placed in the hands of a 
They had 20 broad 
1 warping mill besides other equipment, 
all of which is 


\lmeda Mills. 


receiver in 
equity looms and 


being installed in the 


PascoaG, R. I. The Pascoag Woolen 
Mills, recently incorporated with author- 


$75,000, have purchased 
Mill of A. L. Sayles 
, and plan to start operations 


year. 


ized capital of 
the former Granite 
Xv Sons Co 
early next Incorporators of the 
new firm are William A. Graham 
Edward M. Brennan and John FE. Can 
ning, Providence attorneys. 


PASCOAG, Robinson 


R. I. Charles A 
of Providence, has been named temporary 
receiver of the Continental Worsted Co 


under bond of $10,000, on petition 


brought by Fred B. Horton, a stock 
holder The receiver is authorized to 
ontinue the business \ hearing will 


he held lan. 18 





mn 
KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
NEWNAN, GA The Newnan Hosier 
Mills completed their new mill 
building and are now moving from ther 


have 


up-town plant to the new quarters 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN The Strutwear 


Knittine Co. has filed an amendment to 
its charter increasing the 
$3,000,000 | 


capital stock 


\. Struthers, president of 


the company. announces that his 


com 


pany 


plans the erection next summer ot 


another addition to tts 


$250,000 


plant to cost 


*Sr. Jounsvittr, N. Y. The Manny 
Rielly Co. has started installation of ma 
chinery in its new branch mill here and 


officials stated about 25 workers will be 


employed at the start. 

READING, Pa. The Penn Hosiery 
Mills, 228-240 Moss St., Reading, have 
purchased the Value Hosiery Co’s. build 
ing at 706-708 Mulberry St., Reading. 
They are making extensive alterations 
and will move into the newly acquired 


building 
pleted 


as soon as alterations are com- 


FENN. The 
Mills have 


of their new 


* KINGSPORT, Kingsport 


Hosiery started construction 
building in which 12 new 
full fashioned knitting machines will be 
installed. During the last year 40 Stand 
ard halt machines and 40 musses 
Standard fancy machines have been in 


stalled in the Kingsport mills. 


hose 


San Antonio, Tex. Philip and 
Gentile will start operation of a new 
knitting mill here about Jan. 15, equipped 
with 16 knitting 


firm will 


Paul 


machines. The new 


confine its activities to the 


production of popular priced bathing 
suits and sweater coats. 
Fact and Gossip 

Bripcerort, Ata. The Bridgeport 


branch of the United Hosiery Mills 
Corp. will resume operation shortly, it is 
announced, This mill has been idle for 
some time. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The Clarion Knit 
ting Mills have arranged for an increase 
in capital from $10,000 to $100,000 


Crayton, N. Y. The Warner 
ting Co. has filed notice of an increas« 
in capital from $40,000 to $60,000. 


Knit 


CLAYVILLE, N. Y. 


ting fo 


The Clayville Knit 
suffered fire loss last week when 
valuable tenement property used hy em 
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LANE | 
CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS | 





Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs | 
OBLONG STEAMING BASKET in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory | 
Made in other shapes to manner. 


Steams freely. 


| 
fit steam box. | 
Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. 


remarkable degree. } 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 


ling, aging, ete. | 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 














DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE PAINTS 


Better and longer protection as well as lower cost per 
year of service are direct results of its use. 

The pigment, flake silica-graphite, is unusual in its 
durability and water-repellent qualities. Being of flake 
formation, it expands and contracts with temperature 
variation without cracking or peeling. 

Write for new color card No. 48-B showing colors of 
Aluminum and Light Gray. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY A Carver Installation or Usbridge Worsted Co., ‘Usbvidge, Mass. 
Jersey City <x New Jersey Put him where he 


1827 100th will produce 


ae 
— 
ae 





























. You probably have him in your put him on a job where he will 
Anni- plant—the majority of mills have produce? 
1 2 — a payroll “deadhead.” He is One or two men and a Carver 
g 7 » ‘ versary the man _ shoveling coal installation unload a 50 ton car 
(4 is i timeworn link between railroad in an hour. The cost—less than 
CA | cars and boiler room. This man five cents per ton for power and 
p zt ITE PA IN is doing work which can be per- labor. Compare! 
t ~ formed infinitely cheaper with a May we submit figures for your 
Ke POUR CO ' coal handling system. Why not needs ? 
‘ BP sepa DIXON CRUCIBLE . ~ = 7; ‘ . . 
=a We nies cry. Ne GEO. P. CARVER, INC., Engineers - Constructors 
consti ara 261 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mill News—Continued 


ployes was destroyed. Operations at the 
mill were not affected. 


New York, N. Y. The Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc. has filed papers of in- 
corporation for Onyx Hosiery, Inc., list- 
ing capital of $20,000. The Onyx corp- 
oration will be run as a separate depart- 
ment of the Gotham company. 


New York, N. Y. The Merrill, 
Clark, Meinig Corp. has been formed by 
a merger of the Merrill Silk Co., with 
mills at Corning, Dunkirk, Hornell and 
Wellsville, N. Y.; Clark Bros., with 
mills at Glens Falls, Saratoga Springs 
and Schuylerville, N. Y., and E. Richard 
Meinig Co., with plant at Reading, Pa. 
The new corporation will sell glove silk 
and rayon underwear, hosiery and _ silk 
and fabric gloves direct to the retai! 
trade under the name “Shalimar.” 
George L. Lineberry, formerly buyer for 
Marshall Field & Co., will be in charge 
of the combined salesforce beginning Jan. 
1. His office will be at 183 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
charter of a company called Climax 
Hosiery Mills was made Nov. 22, and a 
charter was granted. Theodore E. Nich- 
terlein, attorney in charge, states this 
concern has dropped plans for starting 
the manufacture of hosiery at least for 
the present. 


MIFFLINTOWN, Pa. The Juniata Hos- 
iery Mills are said to be planning the 
early rebuilding of the portion of their 
finishing department recently destroyed 
by fire with loss reported at close to 
$50,000, including equipment. 


READING, Pa. The K & T Knitting 
Mills, Inc., are changing over their equip- 
ment for the manufacture of rayon un- 
derwear and will be ready to market 
their merchandise in the course of a few 
weeks. 


ReaDING, Pa. The Value Hosiery Co. 
which closed down its mill some months 
ago, has disposed of all its property, 
most of the hosiery machines having been 
sold and shipped to Germany. The 
building at 706-708 Mulberry St., has 
now also been sold, winding up the com- 
pany’s affairs completely. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Amendment to 
the charter of the McAllister Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., increasing the capitalization 
of the company from $175,000 to $250,- 
000 has been filed here. Officials of the 
company declare that the increase in 
capitalization is to provide additional 
working capital and also to finance im- 
provements which have already been 
made. It will be recalled the company 
a few months ago purchased the plant 
and real estate of the Tennessee Textile 
Mills and moved its own plant into the 
larger quarters. A considerable sum 
was expended in changes in the plant 
and installation of some new equipment. 
No further improvements are planned 
at this time. 


SY 


| SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 
*STONINGTON, Conn. The American 
Velvet Co. has awarded contract to the 
Rowley Construction Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., for erection of a new weave shed, 
ne-story, 75 x 165 ft. Stuart, James & 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





Cook, New York, are the engineers in 
charge. 

NorTHAMPTON, Pa. The Silverbach 
Silk Mill expects to start operations in 
its new plant about Jan. 1, equipped with 
72 looms, 34 of which are new. The new 


building is 66x 127 ft. 


SHINGLEHOUSE, Pa. The Oswayo 
Valley Silk Co., manufacturers of crepe 
de chine, satin crepe, georgette and ro- 
maine crepe, have added 10 2x1 box 
looms to its equipment which formerly 
consisted of 20 4x4 box looms. Fred 
Gibson is president and W. I. Gibson, 
treasurer of this company which was es- 
tablished in 1924. Rieback & Mandell, 
Inc., New York, are selling agents 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. S. Berliner, who 
farmerly manufactured broad silks at 62 
Ryle Ave., has gone out of business. 


Paterson, N. J. The Hygrade Silk 
Co. has gone out of business. 


Paterson, N. J. The Wapiti Textile 
Corp. is out of business. 

New York, N. Y. The Universal 
Braid Works and Universal Yarn Co., 
formerly located at 121 W. 20th St., have 
gone out of business. 


Oneonta, N. Y. The Oneonta Silk 
Co., Inc., has succeeded to the business 
of the Paragon Silk Co. E. H. Rosen- 
heim is president and F. S. Rosenheim, 
treasurer of the new company. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. The Manhattan 
Silk Co. has discontinued operation of 
its plant here. 


CLARKS SuMmitT, PA. The property 
of F. J. Lees has been sold to the 
Abington Silk Throwing Co. 


Emaus, Pa. H. D. Tremblau, Inc. 
has resumed the night shift at its local 
mill, following discontinuance for about 
a month past, and will place the mill on 
a maximum capacity schedule. 


Port Trevorton, Pa. The Littauer 
Silk Mills’ Co. has moved its Kratzer- 
ville, Pa., plant to Port Trevorton. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa. H. J. Sattler, Jr., 
proprietor of the Quakertown Webbing 
Co., has sold all of the broad silk looms 
formerly operated, and has installed ad- 
ditional ribbon and hat band looms, 
making a total of four hat band looms 
and four ribbon looms now set up in the 
plant and running. 


ScRANTON, Pa. The Scranton Silk 
Co. has discontinued operation of its 
Scranton mill. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Fact and Gossip 

SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass. The _ South- 
bridge Finishing Co. is rushed with or- 
ders and several departments are operat- 
ing three shifts of eight hours each. 


Jounstown, N. Y. Bertram Gold- 
berg, Inc., dyers and bleachers, are oper- 
ating on full time weekly schedules with 
an enlarged working force. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The dye house at 
Penn St. and Belfield Ave., Germantown, 
formerly operated under the name of 
Woodcock & Young, is now being run 
by Albra Woodcock who has bought out 
the interest of Mr. Young. Mr. Wood- 




















Your Textile Plant 
in This 


T’S Spartanburg, South 
I Carolina, the Hub City of 
the Southeast, the center of the 
Southern textile industry. Spar- 


Center! 


tanburg, with its 35 large mills,/ 
weaves more and leads the state 


in spindles and looms. 


At its doors are abundant Water, Labor, 
Power and Transportation facilities. Its people 
are progressive, and ever ready to welcome the 


new industry. 


Spartanburg’s unrivaled economic advan- 
tages can be yours. If you’ve been thinking of a 
Southern move, then you’ll want a copy of the 
factful Industrial Survey of Spartanburg. Write 
for it today. Due to our desire to avoid a pro- 
miscuous distribution, please make your request 


for the Survey on your business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1110 MONTGOMERY BUILDING SPARTANBURG, S. C 


SPARTANBURG 


. “The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
WM} SOUTH CAROLINA 


POWER In th ter of LABOR: White, all-American, unr 
th wits baerche foe intelliges With the will 
and a produce the higher gr 
ging ample power at low rates od 
WATER: Four large river 1 many small, TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines t 
bold streams afford an abundant year a { t: two to Atlantic Coast 


ern Railroad from 
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New Year 


New Methods 
New Profits 


1927 is here 
1926 has gone 


Why don’t you let us go over 


your mill and tune it up so 
that you will KNow that you 
are getting the UTMOST out of 
it for the coming year? 


It will not obligate you in any 
way to talk to us. Won’t you 


drop us a line to let us know 


you are willing to “listen” ? 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Mill Flooring Ideal 


—Why? 


What makes a mill flooring ideal? 
It’s a floor whose durability is almost 
boundless—a floor that stands the 
trek of the years—unscathed. It is 


further a floor that is clean—that 
doesn’t dust or splinter. 


Such is the flooring of hard maple 
manufactured by this organization. 
It’s a sound flooring investment. 


Write for quotations on quantities 
either jointed or D&M, standard 
thicknesses. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


Menominee, Mich. 





Hard Maple Flooring | 





5 Painters Work—1 Man Cost 






Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost—— 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushes. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village 
homes with the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. 

\dditional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a more 
thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hiding 
power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spattering 
and dripping of paint; less interference with mill operation. 


Let us tell you more about this modern, low cost method of 
painting Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 236 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


‘ New York . e Indi olis 
+ DeVi/biss — 











Detroit 


Cleveland 


Milwaukee 


Windsor, Ont 


SorFrncsco  Spray-painting System Nive 





“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


fanuary 1, 1927 


Mill News—Continued 


: also operates a plant at 39 E. Ash- 
d St. 






MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 
\YONNE, N. J. The Safety Cable 
( Bergen Point, has awarded a gen- 
er contract to Walter Kidde & Co., 
Now York, for three one-story additions, 
estimated to cost in excess of $200,000, 
ith equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 


lovER, DEL. The Continental Textile . 


{ Ltd. has been incorporated under 
Delaware laws to deal in textile fabrics 
{ all kinds, The capital of the com- 
pany consists of $3,500,000 preferred 
stock and 100,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value. The Registrar & 
Transfer Co., of New York, filed the 


papers. 


CotumBus, Ga. The Roberts Braid- 
ing Co., recently organized, plans to 
start the manufacture of shoe laces and 
raids about Jan. 1, equipped with five 
machines. John S. Roberts is owner 

the new plant, and C. W. Roberts 
vill be manager. 


CuHicaGco, Itt. Chapman Bros., manu- 
iactures of cotton felt, have taken over 
, one-story building at Shields Ave. and 
33d St. which they bought from the 
Griswold & Walker Properties Trust Co. 
for $25,000. They use the newly ac 
juired building as a warehouse, continu- 
ng operation of their plant at 3201 
Shields Ave. as heretofore. 


Kast Homer, N. Y. The Empire Line 
& Wire Co. has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the Bosworth Line & Wire Co., 
Inc. Wm. R. Riley is president of the 
Empire company, and L. S. Crutts, treas 
urer 


Lockport, N. Y. The Lockport Linen 
Mills have been sold and = machinery 
moved to Salem, Ore. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. A new 
industrial building has been completed by 
the Chamber of Commerce as the first 
step in the campaign to attract new in- 
dustries. A prominent Glens Falls tex- 
tile firm has already applied for space. 


Utica, N. Y. The Industrial Ad- 
vancement Corp. is sponsoring an in- 
lustrial survey which will be started in 
January in an effort to. bring new in- 
dustries here and promote industrial 
levelopment. 


CRANSTON, R. I. The Helliwell & 
Hyde Mfg. Co. has succeeded to the 
business of the Barwood Co., Provi- 
lence, and is now carrying on the pro- 
luction of mercerized and cotton elastic, 
fancy braids, rick rack braid and shoe 
laces at 1680 Cranston St., Cranston, 
with an equipment of 400 machines. 
Product is sold direct. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. The American 
Rhea Spinning Co., mcorporated under 
the laws of Rhode Island in the spring 
t 1924, has been dissolved, according 
to decree entered in the Superior Court 
it Providence. 


YNCHBURG, Va. The American 
Beauty Mattress Co. has succeeded to 
the business of the National Mattress 
608-618 Salem St. Equipment con- 
sis's of two garnetts, four pickers, one 
‘utter and one roll edge machine. 
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To Betrrer SeRvE THE TEXTILE INDUS 
TRY; LONGER Livep BEARINGS FOR 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY; RoviNG, 
SPINNING AND WARPING WITH Hyatt 
EQuIppED MACHINES ; SMOOTH, STURD* 
BEARINGS FoR Looms. Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 

This interesting series: of bulletins 
considers the use of Hyatt roller bear 
ings in the different divisions of textile 
manufacture. The first is general in 
nature and refers to the broader service 
developed by the company, as represented 
by its corps of field engineers, its re- 
search and development laboratories, and 
its staff of home office engineers 

The bulletin on preparatory machinery 
contains photographs of Hyatt-equipped 
pickers and cards, and points out the im 
portance of such equipment in this 
branch. 

Similarly, the third-named — bulletin 
pictures actual installations on spinning 
frames and twisters, while the loom bul 
letin contains, in addition to photographs, 
an interesting diagram of the details of 
typical Hyatt installations on looms 
showing crank shaft, camshaft, auxiliary 
shaft, idler gear, and loose pulley. 

The series makes a worth-while con 
tribution to business literature on this 
important phase of textile mechanics 


AERO Unit Coat PULVERIZERS; Aero 
Pulverizer Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 
After reviewing the development of the 
Aero pulverizer through applications of 


the unit system of pulverized coal firing | 


to boiler furnaces of various descriptions 
and to steel heating furnaces, rotary 
kilns, etc., this publication, known as Bul 


letin No. 36, describes the design and con- | 

. e . | 
struction of the present Aero unit pul- | 
verizers. In the text and _ illustrations 


the various construction features and 


operation are explained. There are also | 
numerous illustrations of plant installa- | 
tions. In a discussion of furnace design, | 


attention is called to the fact that the 
Aero Pulverizer Co. guarantees the per- 
formance of pulverizer and furnace as 
a unit. 


REDUCING VALVES AND REGULATORS; 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Diaphragm and relay controlled pres- | 


sure reducing valves for steam lines are 
described and illustrated in this 16-page 
bulletin, known as 8-R. The valves 
shown are of several types to cover the 
various operating conditions encountered 
in power and industrial plants. Useful 


information is given on installation to 


get the best results under various plant 
conditions; also on various matters to be 
considered in selecting the proper size 
and type of equipment. 


Mopet D-3 Comper; Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


The object of this 20-page booklet is | 


to bring the new Whitin D-3 comber to 
the attention of the trade. It is explained 
that this machine is built around an en- 


tirely new mechanical principle as applied | 


to combers, and is a great improvement 


in combing machinery. It is stated that | 


this model will demonstrate its efficiency 


in operation, in its productive capacity | 


and adaptability in working all kinds of 
stock. The booklet is well illustrated, and 
the various features of the comber’s con- 
struction and operation are covered in 
detail. 





—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED 






ICH came first 


... Knitting or 
the needle? .— 


Obviously, there had to 
be a needle before yarn 
could be knitted; but it 
is equally true that 
Torrington Needles 
inaugurated an era of 
good knitting 


The red box 
with the 
green label 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO.,LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22NO0 STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON. CONN 
MANCHESTER WN. H 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


——CATALOG—— 
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progress. - 
This understanding of the spirit — 
responsible for knitting achievements poe 
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Underwear Sellers 
Await Customers 


Business on Heavy-Weights Spotty, 
With Wool Goods Specially 
Neglected 

It is not to be expected that the 
underwear market will show any 
articular signs of activity in this, 
‘he last week of the year. It would 
surprising if it did. Consequently 
sellers are not grieving over the in- 
activity but are taking matters philo- 
sophically. They are speculating about 
the future and wondering when 
myers will begin operations in 
earnest. They have word from 
certain of their customers that they 
expect to get here the second week 
in January and others will come on 
just prior to the meeting of whole- 
salers on January 19. Most of the 
salesmen are off the road, having 
completed their original trips in time 
to return for Christmas. They will 
not go out again until buyers go home 
from their January visit and conse- 
ently the receipt of orders, except 
for filling-in requirements, is re- 
stricted in the extreme. 


What Has Been Done 
From reports as to salesmen’s suc- 
cess on their initial heavy-weight trip 
it is indicated that only a fair busi- 
ness has been received. On heavy- 
weight ribs it is said that the largest 
factors who opened their lines earlier 
in the month are fairly satisfied with 
the business to date. They have not 
nly received blanket orders but from 
some markets, notably St. Louis and 
Chicago, have received a good many 
letails. As a matter of fact, it is 
‘aimed with the majority specifica- 
tions are the rule rather than the ex- 
‘eption, at least in these two markets. 
n other cases buyers apparently 
‘ave made up their minds pretty well 
1s to what they are going to order, 
ut have decided to wait until they 
come on before indicating just the 
juantities on specific numbers they 
vill take. 

All Lines Not Opened 
New York State knitters have yet 
to disclose their hand on their heavy- 
weight product. Prices will not be 
named in all probability until after 
the Utica meeting, which takes place 
n January 6. It is not believed the 
majority will follow the lead of a 
Prominent New York State knitter 
who named prices lower than the 
'eading southern lines. Inasmuch as 
the latter were about 25c lower than 
the majority expected, it is not felt 
that northern competitors as a rule 
‘an go them one better and it is be- 
‘¢ved that as usual the quotations 
northern made goods will be 

(Continued on page 81) 


Standard Lengths for 7-8 Hosiery 





Recommendations Made by Research Associate of Hosiery 
Association 


HE determination of standard 
lengths for 7-8 hosiery has been 
under consideration for some time by 
E. M. Schenke, Research Associate, 


of the National Association of 


TABLE I.— SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


OBTAINED ON 


The method of measuring the 
length of 7/8 length hosiery is the 


same as the one used for children’s 


sport 34-length, illustrated on page 
669, Technologic Paper No. 34, 


LENGTH MEASUREMENTS 


OF CHILDREN’s 74 LENGTH HOSIERY 


Mathe- 
matical 
average 


Range | 
| 
| 
| 


inches inches 
.0 to 13.1 
Oto 17.2 
.7 to 18.1 
3.7 to 20.1 
.5 to 20.0 


inches 
10.95 


| Proposed | Difference | 


Incre- 
standards | between 


ments of 


| A and B | difference 


inches 
0.05 


inches 


14.0 | 


| 

| 

| 13.14 13.0 14 | 
| 14.83 15.0 17 | 
16.50 16.5 00 

| 16.94 17.0 

| | 





Point at which the greatest number of results fall. 


Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers 
at the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Investigation has been 
completed and the report of the Re- 
search Associate follows: 

The purpose of this study was to 
develop a method of measuring and 
proposed standards for all 7/8 length 
hosiery. 

Because of the small amount of 
7/8 length hosiery received when con- 
ducting the study of standards for 
all classes of hosiery, it was neces- 
sary to defer the work on this type 
until sufficient hosiery was received 
to undertake this project. 

Through the splendid cooperation 
of eleven manufacturers, 200 dozen 
pairs were submitted. These were 
thought to be thoroughly representa- 
tive of the commercial product, the 
kinds including cotton, silk, rayon, 
worsted, and various plaited combina- 
tions. From the data obtained stan- 
dards are proposed, and reasonable 
tolerances are recommended. 





Standard Hosiery Length, as follows: 
Lay tke hosiery on a flat surface, 
placing a ruler so that it 
through the heel gore and is paral- 
lel to the ribs on the ribbed portion 


passes 


TABLE II.— PrRoposED STANDARDS 
AND TOLERANCE FOR 74 LENGTH 
HOSIERY 


Tolerances 


plus or 
minus 


| 
>. otal 

. ‘oOpose | 
Sizes | Proposed 
standards 


inches | inches 
11.0 | ) 

13.0 | | 

15.0 

16.5 





of the hosiery. If the hosiery has 
been boarded properly, the ruler 
will be parallel to the front line of 
the hosiery. If this is not so, ad- 
just the ruler so that it is parallel 
to the front line of the hosiery. 
The length is the distance from the 


TABLE III.— STANDARDS FOR 7% AND 34 LENGTHS 


Proposed 7% length hosiery standards 





| | ) 
: Mathe- ; aa 
Sizes Range matical | P° 


stand- 
average 
ards 


inches | inches 


inches 
.0 to 13. 
.0 to 17. 
.7 to 18. 
113.7 to 20. 16.50 
|13.5 to 20. 16.98) 


10.95} 
13.14 
14.83 


11.0 
13.5 


Children’s ribbed sport 34 length 
standards 


| | 
Mathe- | 
| matical 
average 


Pro- 
posed 
stand- 

ards 


Sizes Range 


inches inches 
2to 12.1 
(3 3043.7 
9 to 15.1] 
2 





bottom of the 
the hosiery. 


heel to the top ot 


outlined 
were measured. 
tabulated and for 
convenience of study were worked up 
in graphical form also. 
he Research 


Following the method 
above, the 


The results 


lengths 
were 


wishes to 
call particular attention to the wide 
range of lengths in sizes 7, 8, 9, and 
10—a length variation of 6 inches on 
sizes 7, 9, and 10, and 5.4 inches on 
size 8. 


Associate 


Table I represents the actual results 
of length measurements. Each size 
was first grouped separately; then 
finding that the full and half sizes 


covered the same range of length 
measurements, both sizes were grouped 
together. The proposed standards 


are given in Table II. 

In comparing the proposed stand- 
ards lengths of 7g length hosiery with 
those of the standard children’s 
ribbed sport 34 length, we find sizes 
6 and 6% of the 7 length proposed 
standards is % inch shorter than sizes 
6 and 6% of the standard children’s 
ribbed sport 34 length. 

For the the com- 
mittee the findings on the two types 
of hosiery are outlined as in Table 
gig —-— 
To List Exports 
Suits 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The follow- 
ing instructions have been sent by the 
Department of Commerce to collectors 
of customs and others concerned: 


“While the total volume is not large it 
is to the interest of knitted outerwear 
manufacturers to have the records of 
exports kept with accuracy. 

“Arrangements have been made to 
show knitted (wool) bathing suits in a 
separate class, No. 3675, under the gen- 
eral heading ‘wool wearing apparel,’ giv- 
ing both the quantity in dozens and the 
value, beginning Jan. 1, 1927. 

“Knitted outerwear as a term is not 
yet clearly understood by everyone, and 
it is believed that perhaps cotton bathing 
suits, which should be shown in the ex- 
port statistics under class 3099, ‘other 
knitted outerwear of cotton,’ may have 
been listed by statistical clerks in cus- 
tom-houses under some such classifica- 
tion as ‘other cotton clothing.’ 

“This is to request that hereafter in 
making out your export declaration you 
state specifically when listing any of the 
articles that they are knitted outerwear, 
specifying whether of cotton, wool, 
rayon, or silk, and inserting in the proper 
column on the export declaration the class 
number of Schedule B under which the 
articles should be classified. 

“Hereafter, therefore, the following 
descriptions and class numbers should be 
given in the export declaration: 

“Knitted cotton gloves under class 3091 
and not 3099 as ‘cotton knitted outer- 
wear.’ 

“Knitted wool bathing suits under class 
3675. 

“Knitted cotton bathing suits are not 
separately classified and should be placed 
in class 3099—‘other cotton knit outer- 
wear.’ 

“Cotton hosiery, including cotton ath- 
letic hosiery, takes class 3092. 

“Wool hosiery does not have a sepa- 
rate class and should be placed in class 
3679—‘wool knit goods.’” 


convenience of 





of Bathing 
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Let, 
manufacturers 
who are 
already 
W ildmanized 
tell you 


would 


York 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’” Price $2.00. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 


2 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Expect to Sell Sweaters 
to Jobbers in January 


Majority Have Delayed Operations 
Until They Come Here Next 
Month 


There appears an unmistakable 
feeling of depression in the outer- 
wear market. While selling agents 
are optimistic about the eventual sale 
of their product they are naturally 
disappointed that early business has 
not materialized as freely as they had 
expected. The trouble may have re- 
sulted from a too early opening, as 
many believe, but whatever the cause 
it is certain buyers were not at all 
enthused when lines were shown 
them in Chicago or on the road. It 
is true that a certain amount of busi- 
ness was done by salesmen on their 
first trip but many declared they 
would wait until they came to New 
York before placing their require- 
ments. It is hoped their declarations 
are based on fact and that when 
buyers do appear next month they 
will have the courage of their con- 
victions and operate before they go 
home. 

In spite of the sluggishness with 
which the season has opened, selling 
agents for sweaters are convinced 
that this type of garment is going to 
be in larger use in 1927 than it has 
been for the last year or two. They 
also believe that the prices which have 
been named on their lines are such 
as to be attractive to the buyer and 
that it only remains for the latter 
to determine when he will start to 
place his requirements for the coming 
year. There has not.been the general 
ipathy toward this class of outer 
garment that was exhibited by the 
buyer last year when he was ap- 
proached on the subject. Then a 
goodly proportion of the trade de- 
llared they had no idea whether 
they would buy sweaters or lumber- 
jacks or whether they would buy 
either. This resulted in a long delay 
and in a most unsatisfactory season 
up to the fall months, when many 
buyers began to realize that if they 
had sweaters they could sell them. 
The rush that ensued was unsatis- 
lactory to all concerned. Sellers. 
were unable to take care of their 
customers and the latter were unable 

buy specific lines of goods on 
vhich they were interested. It is this 
fact perhaps more than any other 
hich convinces the seller that de- 
idedly more interest will be taken 
some time or other for the coming 
season. Unless the buyer shows a 
genuine interest in this type of mer- 
handise when he visits the market 
next month, selling agents will be 
ery much disappointed. Unless 
eral buying is done here, it will 
mean such a degree of delay as to 
make the situation comparable with 

‘ar, and this the manufacturer 
certainly anxious to eliminate. 


Question of Prices 


So far there has been no evidence 


that quotations on outerwear will be 
changed during the season. It re 
mains to be seen whether this con- 
dition will continue indefinitely. It 
is believed prices can be maintained 
and that there is a sufficient warrant 
for a firm stand on the part of the 
seller. Nevertheless if one or two 
leading agents should show any sign 
of weakening, pressure will undoubt- 
edly be brought upon the market to 
effect a general price cut whether 
justified by the situation in raw 
materials or not. Therefore it seems 
wise to argue for a firm stand on 
the part of the sellers against any 
importunities of the buyer, in the 
belief that when it is once demon- 
strated that the market has shown 
no irregularities buyers will consent 
to operate on the existing basis. 


Underwear Sellers Wait 
(Continued from page 79) 





higher than the general level of lines 
made in the South. 
Reasons for Two Delivery Periods 

As further information is gained 
regarding the policy of naming two 
delivery periods instead of a flat 
price with discounts for anticipation, 
it is apparent the original campaign 
as decided on did not meet with the 
approval of the trade upon consulta- 
tion. It is said that a good many 
were not agreeable to the idea of 
all being placed on the same basis. 
But this is not the only reason for 
the change to the method finally 
adopted, in the minds of those who 
have made a careful study of the 
situation. It is figured out that if 
the majority decided not to take ad 
vantage of the anticipation method 
it would mean the necessity of financ- 
ing a very sizable product, whereas 
if the advantage of an early delivery 
was granted such financing would not 
extend over as long a period. Also 
the agreed-upon arrangement really 
means that prices will be advanced 
after June without the necessity of 
going to the trade and endeavoring to 
get such an advance when the time 
comes for the whole matter is under- 
stood at the beginning of the season 
and the advance takes place auto- 
matically upon the beginning of the 
second period. For these reasons it 
is felt that the modified form which 
was adopted by southern manu fac- 
turers was more satisfactory and ad- 
vantageous as far as they were con- 
cerned than the entire elimination of 
the delivery period at first intended. 

Wool Goods Sluggish 

The market on wool underwear 
also has not been universally opened. 
Those who delayed until after the 
announcement of leaders was made 
feel now that they can wait until the 
There are certain 
key lines which have not yet been 
shpwn. It is rather a peculiar con- 
dition that the buyer has been re- 
questing that prices be named so that 
he can clean up on this class of mer- 
chandise. This is all .the more 
peculiar when it is remembered the 


buyer comes here. 
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FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 
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2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


wi 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 


sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smooth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


si 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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For more than’ twenty-five years Reading Full-Fashioned 2 0 


Knitting Machines have gone through a forward process of | 
evolution in our successful efforts to create a machine of the 2 
greatest accuracy and highest efficiency. 4 ya 
ee | | | SN ACS 
Its carefully worked-out simplicity, ease of operation and its N 
; (5 
interchangeable parts make the Reading Machine so nearly CIF 
trouble proof that our staff of expert service men is main- Yq 
tained more as a precaution than a necessity. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


vers made a _ formal request 
ugh their association for manu- 
urers to postpone the opening of 
vyweight underwear until after 
first of the year. That they 
uld now besiege the seller for the 
new season’s prices casts some doubt 
n the sincerity of their first request. 
se who have not opened feel the 
longer they delay within reason the 
better will be their position from a 
psychological standpoint, because the 
lonver their openings are deferred the 
e interested the buyer is likely to 
become in knowing the full story about 
next season’s lines. This is true even 
in spite of the fact that according 
reports very little business has 
done on the lines which have 
been shown. It is only within a 
week or two that the West, where 
the great bulk of this kind of under- 
wear goes, has experienced any real 
cold weather. The stocks of wool 
underwear in jobbers’ hands a few 
weeks ago gave the appearance of 
forming the bulk of inventories. This 
nay not be the case today for it is 


} t 
ell 


ipparent that any stock which was 

bought for immediate consumption 

must have been cut into very exten- 

sively by the local retailer because 
current business. 

Buckeye Overall Co. Prices 


Union Underwear 
The Union Underwear Dept. of the 
Buckeye Overall Co., with plant at 
reenville, Ohio, and office at Ver- 
sailles, Ohio, has issued a price list 
fective Jan. 3 on men’s spring needle 
union suits. For fall lines prices are 
livided into three delivery periods of 
months each. The lowest figure 
Jan.-April, the May-Aug. period 
25c higher and the Sept.-Dec.. soc 
} For the first period prices 

follows: 


* . 
suit, combed varns SI0.00-ST0.50 


4 uit double carded 
ce . 8.25 $.75 
wit, double carded 
site ‘ : s.50 ).00 
t, double carded 
).00- 9.50 
it, part wool 10.01 
it. worsted 14.50 
prices for spring set bv this 
ny are on a basis of $7.25 for 


7 to 8lb. spring needle union 
lerms for all prices are net 10, 
from date of invoice. The 
figures named on the first four 
for 


tra 


above are random dved 


Honor Oldest Member 
BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA.— At a 
following a meeting of the 
underwear section of the 
ian Woolen & Knit Goods 
lanufacturers’ Association in this 
ty, 4 presentation of a radio set was 
ade by the section to their oldest 
ember, E. P. Watson, manager of 
the VVatson Mfg. Co., Ltd., here. H. 
arrett, of Penman’s, Ltd., was chair- 
man of the gathering, while James 
e, of J. R. Moodie & Sons, Ltd., 
he presentation to Mr. Watson. 


n ’ 
Mien s 
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Pulliam With Everwear Co. 

Beginning Jan. 1, Charles P. Pull 
iam will become affliated with The 
Everwear Hosiery Company of Mil 
waukee, Wis. As Vice-President and 
Director of Sales he will not only h 
entire charge of the selling, 
will direct the special dealer merchan 
dising service which this company has 


Ave 


but also 


inaugurated to assist merchants all 


over the country in overcoming their 
various merchandising problems. 
Early in his career, he was a repre 
sentative for the JT.ePrelle-Williams 
Shoe Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
Later, he was Southwestern Sales 
Manager for Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., of Chicago with local headquar 
ters in Dallas, Texas. Thence he 
called to New York where he engaged 
in the exporting business. In 1922 he 
joined the Rollins Hosiery organiza 
tion of Des Moines, Iowa, from which 
concern he join 
wear Hosiery Company. 


Was 


Che Ever- 


goes to 


Tonell-Robitschek to Liquidate 

The Tonell-Robitschek Co., Inc.. 
manufacturers of knit wear, 
will be liquidated by mutual consent, 
This liquidation is 
caused by the long and serious illness 
of Mr. After Jan. 1 
Arthur Tonell will be associated with 
Henry Schanzer Co., 11 FE. 26th St. 
N. Y. Orders up to the first of the 
vear will be filled bv the 
Robitschek Co. and subsequently will 
I Mr. Tonell. 


be taken care of bv 


Ot faney 


as of Dec. Aas 


Robitschek. 


lonell 


McCallum Celebrates 
Sales of Last Quarter 
The McCallum Hosiery Co., Nort! 
Mass., ¢ 
theater party on Dec. 11 to 
employes who were most directly con- 


cerned in securing 


Record 


amption, ive a dinner and 


ibout JO 


the record wou 


if sales and shipments made tl 


For the four weeks ending on Dec 
9 1 1 
npanv’s sales 


Col 


1 both value and amount 


Cotton Socks for the Navy 


WaSHINGTON, D. ( The 
is calling for bids on 300.000 p 
ot cotton socks undet schedule O45 
Bids are to be opened on Jan. 26 
1927. Bidding blanks and specifi 


cations may be obtained by manufac 


turers upon application to the Bu 
reau. of Supplies and Accounts 
Navy Department, Washington 
mh. 


Underwear Production in Can- 
ada Rises 

Toronto, Onrm,, 
production of all classes, of men’s and 
women’s underwear is showing an in- 
crease over P9925 and hosiery manu 
facturers have experienced a greater 
demand for their goods. The demand 
for silk and wool hose is good. 


CANApA.—The 
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If You Are An 
Expert Machinist 


O the man who knows machine con- 
struction, a Brinton machine tells a 
story of real interest. 


The story of in- 
Spirational design, 
of conscientious 
care in selection of 
materials, in exact- 
ing skill in form- 
ing, shaping and 
finishing of every 
detailed part. 


That’s why Brin- 
ton machines meet 
the unqualified ap- 
proval of experts 
wherever they are 
in use. 


We will gladly 
send full informa- 
tion of our com- 
plete line. 





H. 


3700 Kensington 


1D 
> 





Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce., 
Sidney, Melbourne. 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
FOREIGN 
South America: Santiago Scotto, AGE 
Moreno, 1756. Casilla Correo 662, as wTs 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


China end Japan: Elbrook, Ine., 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 


BRINTON COMPANY 
Avenue Philadelphia 
| 
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Cotton Goods 





Cotton Goods Still 
Active at Year-End 


Print Cloths Firm—Large Colored 
Goods Trade—Watch Spread 
of Agency Distribution 

More business was accomplished in 
the. cotton goods market this week than 
might be considered usual for the last 
week in the year. <A _ considerable 
yolume of colored goods business came 
to hand, and, including that done since 
the middle of the month in denims, 
flannels, cheviots, tickings, etc., the 
total volume is said to bulk as large as 
any similar period in recent seasons. 

The week opened with considerable 
inquiry for various sorts of gray 
goods, and a slight strengthening of 
the market left much of this inquiry 
unplaced. Wide 64 x 60s were avail- 
able at 65¢c earlier in the week for 
January delivery, but such lots were 
quickly taken up and the price was 
advanced to 634c. Actual spots could 
not be had under 6%c. Interest in 
64 x 60s strengthened the whole print 
cloth market. Other gray goods were 
relatively quiet, and devoid of any sig- 
nificant movement. 

Much interest has been shown in 
the extension of the agency idea in the 
wholesale distribution of branded 
lines. Under this system the jobber 
acts merely as agent for the mill, the 
mill supplying him with merchandise 
and fixing the price. It is also un- 
derstood that the ownership of the 
goods until they are sold rests with 
the mill or commission house. There 
has been so much complaint on the 
functioning of the jobbing system of 
distribution that this agency plan is 
being watched with particular interest. 
So far as some lines are concerned it 
will probably solve the problem. It 
is thought by some merchants how- 
ever that one of the prerequisites for 
success of the plan is a nationally 
known brand. If this is the case, the 
movement will probably encourage 
more campaigns direct to the con- 
sumer on the part of cotton manu- 
facturers. 

* * * 


New Merchandising Plan for 


Nashua Blankets 

\mory, Browne & Co. have de- 
veloped a new merchandising plan for 
application to the distribution of 
Nashua blankets. It is understood 
that this is the agency plan which 
wolves appointment of certain job- 
ers as agents, the goods being whole- 
ed on this basis rather than sold 
the mill to jobbers. The company 
is enthusiastic over the plan, feeling 
that it provides better blanket service, 


Dy 


_—= 


assurance of ready supplies, ample as- 
sortments and assured profits. 

The recent purchase of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills of Lowell have 
increased the Nashua’s manufactur- 
ing facilities. The new lines include 
part wool well as all cotton 
blankets. All blankets produced by 
the Nashua Mfg. Co. will carry mill 
tickets only. 


as 


* * * 


No Change in Butler Mills’ 
Selling Policy 

New Beprorp, Mass. — Morgan 
Butler, treasurer of the Butler Mills 
of this city, announces that there is 
to be no change in the selling policy 


of the Butler Mill, New Bedford 
Cotton Mill Corp. or the Hoosac 
Cotton Mills, of North Adams, and 


that the product will continue to be 
marketed through the selling agency 
of Butler, Prentice & Co., of New 
York and Boston. 

* Ok Ok 


Slater Starts Commission Fin- 


ishing Department 

S. Slater & Sons have inaugurated 
a commission finishing department 
under the management of John P. 
Abbott, formerly vice-president of the 
Clarke-Rice Corp. Headquarters will 
be located at 361 Broadway. Mr. Ab- 
bott has been associated with the fin- 
ishing branch of the textile industry 
for nearly 30 years. He began his 
experience with Reid & Barry of Pas- 
saic, N. J., one of, the units which 
eventually formed the U. S. Finishing 
Co. Mr. Abbott continued his associ- 
ation with the last rhentioned com- 
pany for a number of years and priot 
to his association with the Clark-Rice 
Corp., he was connected for several 
years with the Apponaug (R. I.) Co. 


* * * 


Victor Bowman Appointed Sales 
Manager, Pacific Cotton Goods 


Pacific Mills announced last week 
that Victor Bowman has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the com- 
pany’s cotton goods departments. Mr. 
Bowman comes to Pacific Mills from 
the Dennison Mfg. Co., of Framing- 
ham, Mass., in whose service he has 
spent a number of years as foreign 
representative and lately as. one of 
the Dennison company’s general sales 
managers. 

Mr. Bowman, as sales manager with 
Pacific, will have charge of the field 
sales organization of the cotton goods 
departments, supplementing Walter 
S. Brewster, who will continue as 
general merchandise manager of the 


cotton departments. 
* * * 


Appoints Agent for Quaker 
Town Quality Bed Spreads 

The Quaker Mills, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, makers of Quaker Town 
Quality bedspreads announce that on 
and after Jan. 1, 1927, their selling 


agent for bed spreads will be George 
A. Wilson, 45 Leonard street, New 
York City. Display rooms will be 


maintained there and also in 522 
Medinah Bldg., Chicago and 821 
Market street, San Francisco. 
* * * 
Cotton Goods Quotations 
Dee. 29 Dee, 22 Dee, 29, 1925 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 12.95¢ 13.10¢ 20. 90¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in, 64x60, 7.60. . 454-5¢ 9 454-5¢ 6¢ 
38}<-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 654-7¢ — G1o-7¢ = 814-8549 
39 im, 68x72, 4.75.. 74-7%¢ 74-7HE 10-10'<¢ 
39- im, 72x76, 4.25. . 8Y4¢ 8<-8i4¢ 1134¢¢ 
39% in, 80x80, 4.00.. 94-9lo¢ 914-95 s¢ 12¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 754-734¢ 75<-734¢ 934-97 <¢ 
36- in, 48x48, 3.00... 9-9%4¢ 9-934¢ 105<-1134¢ 
37- im, 48x48,4.00.. 65¢-634¢ 6°<-634¢ 914-95¢¢ 


Pajama Checks: 


36%-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 734¢ = 734-Tl4¢ 104-1044 
36)4-im., 64x60, 5.75.. 614-63<¢ 614-64o¢ 854-80 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in.,3 yd.... 934-10¢ 10¢ 121¢-12\4¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 1314¢ 13\4¢ *18¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 1714-194 1744-194 °22h¢ 
Standard prints. 8¢ 8¢ 91o¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ o¢ 9¢ *10'4¢ 
*Nominal. 





Wool Goods | 
Wool Goods Sellers 
Plan New Season 


Believe Too Early Opening Gives 
Advantage to Clothier— Women’s 
Wear Hopeful 
The wool goods market has shown 
itself a typical inter-holiday affair 
this week, with much to think about 
and little to do. Efforts which had 
been initiated by certain clothiers to 
effect a prompt opening of fall lines 
have not been enthusiastically received 
in all quarters and a number of manu 
facturers are determined to wait un- 
til February for their openings. 
Early showings give the buver more 
time to complain, argue, hesitate, com- 
pare and dally, as they appear to do 
in the eves of salesmen who attempt 
to do business with them. The later 
ovening finds buyers with time very 
short. and the 
sample pieces before the end of March 
compels them to take some stand and 

act on it. 

Already the opening for fall ap- 
pears to be later than usual in that 
certain of the earlv birds have not vet 
stepped out of their 
which normally appear in December, 
chiefly will 
make their appearance during the next 
week or ten davs. Their offering will 
establish the first definite index of fall 
prices. It is that these 
figures will be lower than a year ago 


=iAor 
474 /O° 





pressing need for 


nests. Lines 


overcoatings, probably 


believed 


by some 5 to 

Sellers of women’s wear find busi- 
ness quiet, but they are expectant that 
Tanuarv will considerable 
filling-in orders for spring. Worsted 
twills, reps and flannels are three 


develop 


fabrics for general use on which 
makers pin their hopes for increased 
business. 


* * * 


J. D. Holmes Transfers Busi- 
ness to W. H. Duval 

Joseph D. Holmes has announced 
that he has transferred his business 
as of Dec. 31, to W. H. Duval & Co., 
who will handle same in_ future 
through their Geo. H. Pfeiffer & Co. 


Department at 225 Fourth Avenue 
New York City. Mr. Holmes will 


continue supervision of present and 
future orders and hopes for a con- 
tinuance of the pleasant trade rela- 
tions which he 
many 


has enjoyed for so 
years. 


* * * 


Stillwater to Move to 180 Madi- 
son Ave. 

The Stillwater Sales Co. has taken 
on the 22d floor of the new 
building at 180 Madison avenue, at 
34th street. The company is now at 
25 Madison avenue, New York. 


space 


- Silk Goods — 





Silks Are Dull 
in Steady Market 


Talk of Over-production Does Not 
Seem Warranted by Facts of 
Situation 
The week between Christmas and 
New Years is never counted upon to 
set new records for sales of broadsilks. 
Business has done fairly well consid- 
ering the handicaps that have been im- 
posed upon it, and quantities of flat 
crepes have been moving in a way that 
has cheered the manufacturers’ hearts. 

Talk of over-production has been 
going the rounds and has caused many 
mills to consider plans for curtailing 
in January. Asa matter of fact many 
started curtailing early in December 
with the result that it is a question 
whether the volume of goods being 
made today is within 30% of the 
quantities being turned out a year ago. 
The large consumption of raw silk is 
pointed to as giving an index, but such 
is not the case. As has been pointed 
out many times in the last several 
months, hosiery is taking a much 
greater percentage of the raw silk 
used than ever before. The increases 
in mill deliveries are as result of the 
greater hosiery consumption and not 
due to heavy production of broadsilks. 


Silk Situation at a Glance 


PropuctTion: Being curtailed. 

DEMAND: Only moderately good. 

Stocks: Moderate. 

Raw Siik: Stocks higher; prices 
steady. 

SENTIMENT: Very cautious. 
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A Power 
Sewing Machine 
That Is Portable 


For the fini hing proc- 
esse s in Dye Works, 


Commission Merchants | 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


Cloth Roor tc can 


} r ly shif Ite d to any 


| part of the mill. 


Perfect Seams, 
Wet, Dry, Thick or Thin 
Goods 


Sews seams absolutely 


JIL 





can be plugged into any lighting circuit. (No power line necessary. ) 
Built in any leneth for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or 


silk goods 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of Piece End Sewing Machines for over 50 years 


A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. 


—_ See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=CATALOG="— 





r I l> to the 
d nd asil re 
| moved 
| No. 3 nener Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 















SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


' James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
Fifty Union Square 


320 Broadway, New York 
New York 





WARREN B. LEWIS | 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


| 

aa 

eer ata Steam and Electric Power Plant | 

lw. , Stursberg. Schell & Co. For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the | 
Cusembonlens Diiiieliouin work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 


F . z the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 


Everett Guiding, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK resulting from knowledge and experience. | 
a PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


A. “VL “LAW & COMPANY |< 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES BALING P RESS | Talbot Mills 


ie S ; . ssi 
ought and Sold Outright or on Commission NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
50 to 300 

































Correspondence Solicited 
z FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
TONS PRESSURE F 


With or without Thibets Uniform Cloths 


motor 


| TE ER 





ro DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Ks Engineers 


, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 
| ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MAN AGEMENT - VALUATIONS | 


Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Trade Mark 
US. Pat. 












W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 





CROSBY & GREGORY 


LESTABLISHED 1857 


Design. Specifications and Superintend- Reorgenisations, Valuations and Reports HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
ence for Textile ills, Industria ants on ill properties. ‘ower ants of 
and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their e ATEN T Ss Broadcloths Velours 





economy of operation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Old South Building. Boston : 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trae M. rks - Copyrights | Selling Agents 
Special Attenti in to Textile Invention | PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
Land Title Building 

















Perks ~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
BR! Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 






Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for 


Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
818 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 


724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 


Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 











J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. \ 
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Southern Shares Decline 

Gastonia, N. C., Dec. 24. — The 
pre-holiday dullness in the southern 
‘otton mill stock market, with offer- 
ngs more abundant than for several 
veeks, brought about a further decline 
‘f 30c a share in the average bid 
rice of 25 stocks for the week end- 
ng today, according to the weekly 
summary furnished by R. S. Dickson 
« Co. This decline brings the average 
lown to I10.20 or just 20c per share 
ibove the low average for the last 
four years recorded in July of this 
year. A number of shares are now 
selling ex-dividend, which caused a 
number of stocks to ease off in bid 
rrice. Mooresville Cotton Mills Com- 
mon, which has shown a steady de- 


line for several months, found sup- - 


port around $30 to $35 per share, and 
several sales have been made at these 
figures. Marlboro likewise has found 
uiyers around $27 to $30 per share, 
ith offerings limited at these prices. 


of 





Would Authorize Census 
Carry-Over Cotton’ Aug. 1 
WaSHINGTON, D. C.—A bill in- 
troduced in the Senate December 20 


by Senator Smith (S. 4909) would 
authorize a census of carry-over 
cotton on hand Aug. I, 1927. The 
ill was referred to the Committee 


n Agriculture. 


— 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week Ending Dec. 28, 1926) 


High Low Stock 


Sales High Low Last 





or, a 8 eda a a" a _ should give a fairer reflection of England. The stockholders, it is 
27% 4 Ce ! tibbor 100 ) : . , 
1% 33% Julius Ka 18,600 51% 49% 49% actual values than those during De- understood, will also authorize the 
§ 1244 H. R. Mallinsor 10,900 19 16% 17 ast i i : at 
~ ei Sl sree 500 «615 «14m 14y Cembér. Textile shares listed on the directors to carry out the original 
™" ry 7 — 
MILL STATEMENTS 
| ASSETS 
| 
Line Fiscal! oe _— _— ad 
Name and address of company ol 0 ~ Real Mis ¢ 
Fr usiness voee Cash and Raw Total state 
debts materials \ ildings 
receivable mdse t 3 ind Amount I 
cal 
Potomska Mills Corp., New Bedford, Mass Cotton | June 30, 1926 $324,915 $498 610 $823,525 |$1,729,034 $261,555 M sis 
June 30, 1925 194,121 819,454 | 1,013,575 | 1,729,034 261,554 M 
Aetua*Mills, Watertown, Mass W ool June 30, 1926 369 , 207 812,814 1,182,021 1,694,102 121,066 S uneou 2 
Jun @ 30, 1925 474,934 961,069 1,436,003 1,660,960 84,525 scellaneous 
S. Worsted Corp., Boston, Mass Wool Dee 31,1925 | 1,065,134 | 3,986,765 051,899 4,343,937 11,797,028 | Miscellaneous | 11 
Dec’ 31, 1924 | 1,255,109 | 4,010,913 266,022 | 4,564,877 986,710 | Miscellaneous | 1 
Westport Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass Cotton | Mar. 31, 1926 73,411 235,902 309,313 £98 893 20,355 | Miscellaneous 
Mar -31, 1925 102 ,632 269,965 372,597 $74,953 20,354  M ‘ 
George C. Moore Wool Scouring Co., North’ Wool Dec. 31,1925 346 ,635 21,458 368 093 606,217 2 445 Miscellaneous 
Chelmsford, Mass Dee. 31, 1924 408 ,473 19,789 $28 , 262 381,197 3,387 | Miscellaneous 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber, Cambridge,} Cotton | Aug.31, 1926 | 2,010,513 | 1,797,182 3, 807 695 3, 704,994 79,902 | Miscellaneous ‘ 
Mass, Aug 31,1925 | 1,717,051 2,065,102 3,782,153 | 3,617,541 ; eke Miscellaneous 7 
Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. . Cotton | Oct. 2, 1926 198,015 520, 21¢ 718,231 777,495 70,612 | Miscellaneous l 
Sept. 26, 1925 210,827 638,682 $49,509 798,983 +6 S86 Miscellaneous l 
Mechanics’ Mills, Fall River, Mass Cotton | Oct. 2, 1926 61,002 97,116 158,118 727 , 489 5 148,674 | Miscellaneous 1 
Sept. 26, 1925 25,361 124,760 150,121 714,641 644,895 
| : 
N. E. Spun Silk Corp., Boston, Mass Silk June 30, 1926 436 ,645 | 2,341,816 | 2,778,461 | 2,751,069 29,465 | Miscellaneous 
| June 31, 1925 421,678 | 1,877,584 | 2,299,262 | 2,774,140 84,293 
° | 
American Linen Co., Fall River, Mass Cotton | Oct. 2, 1926 | 72,804 106,819 179,623 | 1,348,769 82,108 | Miscellaneous l 
Sept. 26, 1925 | 129 ,633 155,336 284,969 1,329,565 1 
Davis Mills, Fall River, Mass. . Cotton | Oct. 2,1926 | 201,737 738,915 940,652 | 2,881,662 satis 3 
Oct. 3, 1925 338,561 887 , 879 1,226,440 | 3,024,952 “ 4, 





Improved Textile Outlook 





Most Stocks at Bottom of Decline—Certain Bankers Regard 
Textiles More Favorably 


Boston, Dec. 29. 
OR the first time in a long period 
there is very general belief in the 
trade and among investors that cot 
ton and wool textiles the 
worst of the recent slump in earn 


have seen 


ings, and that for mills that are in 
good physical condition, are well man 
aged and merchandised and are not 


pinched for working capital an im- 
provement in earnings and stock val 
ues is to be expected, even though 
the recovery may be rather slow. Ot 
more than passing interest is the 
that certain 
decidedly pessimistic and 
the textile industry as a whole, and 
who have had as little use for textile 
paper as textile securities, are becom- 
ing fairly optimistic regarding the 
outlook for the most highly rated 
mills, and are actually willing to talk 
business with certain textile executives 
and examine their collateral and en 
dorsements. Probably few mill 
urers have noted this change of at 
titude as yet, but it exists and is 
of the most significant features of an 
improved situation, 


tact 
have Deel 


ai 4 


cok toward 


bankers who 


1 


treas 


One 


Loss taking sales for tax purposes 
have continued a feature of the auc- 
tions this week, but without any not- 
able change in stock values. The 
auctions during the next few weeks 


local exchange have fluctuated within 
comparatively narrow limits, with 
common and Pacific the 

securities. \moskeag 
fluctuated within a ra 
2 and closed today at 51! 


\moskeag 
most ictive 
common has nge 
to 5 


‘t decline for the week of 








point; the preferred at 7334 is off 1 
points tor the week. Pacific has 
fluctuated with a range « 10 ti 
}1 closi it the latter figure t 
lay for an advance of point for the 
week \merican Woolen preferred at 
S6 shows a net loss for the week o 
point and the common at 33 
net advance of 5¢ points. Bigelow 
Hartford common touched the low oi 
78 last week, but rebounded to as 
high as 81 and closed today at 81, 
or a net decline for the week of ¥Y% 
preferred at ror shows a 


point; the 
1 advance for the week of 
From the 


point. 


low last week of $2 New 
Kngland Southern preferred has ad- 
vanced to $4 on the local exchange 


and at today’s auctions sold at 5 


the common is up Soc to $1. 
Probable Otis Co. Action 


Stockholders of Otis Company wil 


1 
| 


meet January 5 in Boston, when it is 
expected they will approve the action 
ot the board of directors last week in 
postponing plan of liquidating 
some of the mill properties in New 


the 








! Includes deficit of $1,476,047. 

* Deduct deficit $376,055. 

‘Includes profit and loss item of $128,671. 
‘Profit and loss. 


2 Includes deficit of $678,288. 
4 Deduct deficit $87,784. 
* Includes profit and loss item of $7 , 466 








of establishing a mill in the 
South and ending the operation of 
some of the New England plants at 
any time that it is deemed necessary 
in the judgment of the board. 

owns in which 


plan 


these plant S are 


located are expected to make substan- 


tial reductions in taxes to assist the 
ills in their efforts to remain in 
business in New England. Employes 


of the Greenville, N. H., plant are re- 


ported to have agreed to accept lower 
wages and greater cooperation 1s be- 
ing given to prevent the loss of the 
mills. The stockholders will be asked 
to act upon the recommendations 
adopted at the recent meeting of the 
board of directors with a pecial 

ockl ( Idet Ss committee whicl are as 
follows: First—‘That the directors 
earnestly attempt to effect the further 
reductions in expenses (tax and wage 
decreases) suggested by the committee 
and give the operation of the plants a 


trial under such conditions.’ 


directors have 


further 
The 
tention to do this. Second: 
authorize the 
at any time or times to carry out in 


ignified their in 
“That the 


stockholders directors 


whole or in part the plan outlined in 
the original notice of the meeting with 
authority of the directors to defer anv 
to or all 
as long as in the judgment of the 


such action as any of the 
steps 
directors it 
do.”’ 
Waypoyset Operated by Creditors 
Frank § treasurer of 
Crompton Co., Providence, R. L, 
Charles G assistant 


may seem advisable so to 


Richmond, 


Greenhalgh, 


treasurer of the Greenhalgh Mills, 
Pawtucket, R. I., and Paul A. Salem- 
bier of New York City form a com- 
LIABILITIES 
| il Ww 
pava Surplus 
' . . profit and 
S14.114 $1. 800,000 $1,014,114 
004.163 SS s 1. 800,000 1,114,776 
”") Iso O St 1.136,08S 1,069 S39 
181.488 24.9 £00,000 2,367 , 247 
102, S64 t oO 6.727.394 
S17 .600 6,727 . 582 t, OM) O27 
RIX S61 ON] 600,000 186,480 
SOT OOF Ss, 402 600 000 22 502 
6.7 l 4 125,000 715,821 
S124 1d 74 125.000 34,272 
' ’ £19,637 », 050,000 9 122,954 
S00 HL ) ’ O50 000 2 OOU , 299 
tit 3S S05, 260 1,130,100 7,024 
695 378 646,038 1,130,100 47,024 
034,281 76,511 T50,000 207 .770 
909 657 750,000 159,657 
958,99 1,795,708 +, 328,100 £35,187 
157 ,69 1,173,712 3,371, 100 662,883 
610,500 206 539 800,000 603,961 
614,534 102,000 S00 , 000 712,534 
822,314 $20,305 2,500,000 902 ,009 
251,392 405,181 2,500, 000 1,346,211 
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AN INTERESTING FACT 


It is significant to note that more than 
85% of our clients last year were people 
for whom we had previously done work. 
Furthermore, many of these firms have 
used the Chas. T. Main organization for 
over twenty years. It is our aim to give 
our clients a quality of advice and serv- 
ice that will continue their good will and 


patronage. 


interview with 


An a Chas. T. Main 
representative puts you under no obliga- 


tion. 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


TEXTILE MILLS 
STEAM PLANTS 


VALUATIONS FOR 
ACCOUNTING 
TAXATION 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 





oe CTC 901 DEvonstiRe ST. sisaine ny 

eS eae aoe BOSTON, MASS. CONSOLIDATIONS 
—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 














“A Manufacturing 
Center of Knit Goods’ 


“We great the future of the South as a 
manufacturing center of knit goods. We believe that the finest 
labor in the world the South—pure Anglo-Saxon 


are believers in 
lives in 
stock. 


“The mills now being built throughout the South are of 
the most modern construction and have the most advanced 
equipment possible, and we believe that eventually the South 
will dominate the entire United States in the manufacture of 
high-grade hosiery.” 

Extract from letter of Mr 
Fred, President of Davenport Hosiery 


Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., published in 
“Manufacturers Record.” 


T. Walter 


Fundamental conditions are sound in Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District—the territory served by the Central 
of Georgia—for all classes textile manufacturing from jute to 
silk. The facts have been carefully studied and are available 
in printed form. Write us to mail to you. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West 
Savannah, Ga. 


Bey 
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Financial—Continued 


mittee of creditors that will operate 
the plant of the Waypoyset Mfg. Co., 
Central Falls, R. I., and have com- 
plete supervision of the company’s 
affairs until May 15, 1927, under an 
agreement signed by 95% of the 
creditors. This arrangement makes it 


| possible for the company to continue 


operations without the danger of at- 
tachments or receivership being forced 
upon it by any of the creditors, and 
it is hoped before the end of the 
period covered by the agreement that 
it will be possible to liquidate the com- 
pany’s bank indebtedness and improve 


its credit position to such a degree 


| that adequate working capital may be 


E. & I. Weill of New York 


secured. 


| City continue as selling agents. 


| Ste wckhe yiders. 


Dividends on Capital Investment 

It is one thing to declare a dividend 
of arbitrary percentage on capital in- 
vestment, and it is another thing to 


earn it and to make public a balance. 


sheet that supplies the information to 
Eugene Szepesi, con- 
sulting textile engineer, comments as 
follows on this subject in “The Man- 
agement Riddle” 
and then:” 


that he issues “now 


“If you are considering the purchase 


|of a public utility stock, which are 


you more interested in—the profit per 


| thousand kilowatt hours or the size of 


the dividends paid on the common 
stock? Of course it is the dividends. 
“Yet not ten out of a hundred tex- 
tile manufacturers know what divi- 
dends are secured after profit is added 
to cost of manufacture. 
“One of the 


common failings of 


capital utilization in the textile in- 
dustrv is the lack of means for the 
determination of the gross or net 


profit, expressed, not as a percentage 


of cost, but as a dividend on the capi- 


¢ 


tal investment. The balance sheet of 
the ‘common garden variety’ will not 
supply this information 

“Every cent invested in a business, 
whether 


labor 


Many 


for equipment, material or 
must yield a dividend, and in 
such dividends are 
never realized because the profit on an 


instances 


| article either does not justify the high 


cost of production, or the plant is 
overloaded with productive machinery 
ind over-supplied with raw material. 
$200,000 invested in slow moving ma- 
and unproductive equipment at 
89% interest cuts the annual profit $16,- 
000 and it is so easy for the average 


terials 


plant to accumulate such a $200,000 
White Elephant, or rather a ‘White 
Mule’ that doesn’t eats its 
| Sade 


work but 
head 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





St Mill Par Price Chang 
x ° 100 151g VA 
6 ld pfd.) 100 1 —1 
1 113%; 
> Wooler 1 0% + 
1 4214 14 
1 19% 165% 
, ty y 10% 
in l ix, + 1% 
) \* 67 —1% 

Merchants Mfg 1 50 — & 
Everett 100 «15%-14%q— 
Potomska - 106 65 + 2 
Dwight 25 20 a= 3 
i7 Salmon Falls 100 1% — %& 


27 Fairhaven DER. cccwcnees 100 1% +4 
25 Great Falls SSedbsn Kees 100 10 
498 Hamilton Mfg........... 100 95c-55c + 
ee eS eee 100 21 

25 Samoset eee ee 100 22 

1 Home BI. & Dye, pfd.. 100 1 

10 Home BI. & Dye, com. ... 50c lot 

50 BDigelow-Htfd., com eee 80% 

10 Plymouth Cordage....... 100 125% + 
405 Ashland, com sesveceves ae 60c 

23 Massachusetts coeses BOO 71 _ 
12 Nashua, pfd.*.. a 100 8514 
150 N. E. So., pfd . 100 5% 
160 Tremont & Suffolk .. 100 26-26% - 
10 Otis Co.. . - 100 18 -- 


25 Manomet 100 9% —1 


300 Home Bl. & Dye, com. ... 60c lot 
30 Home BI. & Dye, pfd.. 100 $6 lot 
350 U. S. Worsted, com nate 50c - 40« eal 
632 U. S. Worsted, pfd 100 444-514 
3661 Total 
*Ex. div 
Dividends Declared 

Mill Pd. Rate Stk. Payable sto 
Amoskeag....... SA $2.25 Pfd. Jan. 3 Dx 
Farr Alpaca ° Q 2.00 Com. Dec. 31 De 
Farr Alpaca...... Ext. 1.00 Com. Dec. 31 De 
Winnsboro Q1%% Pfd. Jan. 3 De 
Winnsboro ....... Q 2% Com. Jan. 3 De 
Naumkeag .. ‘ Q $3.00 Com. Jan. 3 De 
Arlington .... ‘i Q 1.50 Com. Jan. 3 Dex 
Nashua Mfg Q1%% Pfd. Jan. 3 Dex 
Plymouth Cord... Q $1.50 Com. Jan. 20 Jan 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool, pfd...... 86 Fa re 
Am. Mie. pid.....0> 82% 82 S4 
Amoskeag, com...... DET eee as 
Androscoggin .:.... 431% 42 46 
Arlington ... aw 67 67 68 
SS eae ‘ 115 120 
Berkshire Cot....... «oa 130 135 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 81 ite as 
SA ae ats 106 
WVREGS cc cweceve 4:3 45 
Esmond, pfd........ 99 3% 98 
NS ove Se a 8 one 1434 ainie 18 
Farr Alpaca ....... 170 165 169 
Lo A a ere 10 10 13 
Hamilton Woolen... 01a 33 
an s:s 66's ; aie 201, 20 22 
IOC, WEE. ssa ST ly SS 91 
Ipswich, com........ 38 lo 37 2 
TAWOERCE 2c ccicscce 677% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso 747% 173 176 
Lyman iGsntane oe Bao 116 
Massachusetts ...... 71 70 To 
Merrimack, com. ... 112% 112 115 
Nashua, com. . 4214 $1 5 
Nashua, pfd S514 83 85 
Naumkeag aA 155% 156 158 
N. E. So. pfd an 4% .. re 
ts fe.. .. . 18 18 20 
Pacifie ants & eek 41%... iy 
Pepperell . 118% 115 = 117 
Plymouth Cordage .. 125%, 125 129 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 2H 25 > 
York io aie 31% 30 34 


Uxpripce, MAss. 
Co. and Wacantuck 
night and day, 24 


The Stanley Woolen 
Mills are 


hours. 


operating 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





ARLINGTON MILLS 
Dividend No. 130 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
dollars per share has been declared payable 
on Monday, January 3, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 22, 1926. Payable by the New 
England Trust Company, Transfer Agent, 
Boston. 
Albert H. Chamberlain, Treasurer. 


= 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared pay- 
able on Monday, January 3, 1927, at the 
office of the Transfer Agents, the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, to holders of Preferred Stock f 
record December 27, 1926. 
Frederic Amory, Treasurer 





The Pilgrim Mills of Fall River, 
Mass., has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share pay- 
able December 3lIst, to stock- 
holders of record December 27th. 
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Winthrop Mincher Goes With 
Harriet-Henderson Group 


Winthrop Mincher, for many years 
a member of the firm of Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Inc., has become as- 
sociated with the Harriet-Henderson 
Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., to be- 
come effective Jan. 1. Mr. Mincher 
is probably the most widely known 
yarn man in the business and enjoys 
an unusual reputation wherever cot- 
ton yarns are sold. He has been con- 
nected with the D’Olier concerns for 
27 years and during that time has 


made an enviable reputation for him- 
1 
self. 





Chattanooga Is Firm 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Yarn prices 
here continued firm during Christmas 
week with comparatively light buying, 
according to local brokers. The inac- 
tivity was anticipated since buying 
is only for immediate needs. 

For 60s-2 mercerized cones 79 to 
&2c is quoted while 26s are quoted 
from 56 to soc and 8os at $1.04 to 


$1.07. Carded cones are listed at 24% 
to 25c. for Ios with 20s at from 27 to 
27%4c. Combed single 18s are at 36 tc 


7c 
3/$ 


75¢. 


with 70s combed singles at 73 to 





Yarn Selling Changes Forecast 





Evolution in Trade Practices in Progress—Will Direct Selling 
Increase? 


HE selling of cotton yarns is 

going through a process of evolu- 
tion. Just what the ultimate results 
will be and how far the changes will 
go it is difficult to prognosticate. Nor 
can it be said that the course of the 
process is absolutely definite. There 
are various opinions expressed as to 
the advisability and feasibility of the 
tendencies which 
dence and a good 
opinion as to the 
new methods. 


seem to be in evi- 
deal of variation of 
general adaption of 


Tendency Toward Direct Selling 


In spite of the differences of thought 
as to the future of the yarn industry, 
there is general admission that there 
is a tendency on the part of spinners 
to sell direct. This may be done in 
various ways—a selling agency may 
be formed with an organization to 
canvass the trade or with offices in 
the selling markets, or the spinner 
may negotiate direct either by letter 
or long distance phone with the con- 
sumer. The latter course may mean 


that part of the product is sold in this 
way to certain large customers and 
the rest may be sold as in the past, 
through yarn houses. 


Objections to Divided Action 

This latter method of selling yarn 
by the spinner is objected to by yarn 
houses who feel they are discrimi- 
nated against. While they are ac- 


cepted as logical outlets when the 
market is not favorable to dealing 


direct with the consumer, they claim 


they are disregarded when it is 
possible to put through a_ deal 
direct with the trade. ‘Their argu- 


ment is that the spinner should do one 
thing or the other. He should either 
sell his whole product direct to the 


consumer or he should confine his 
sales to yarn houses and refuse to 
deal with the trade. They claim this 
endeavor to carry water on both 


shoulders cannot prove successful to 
the mill and many feel there should 
be decided action taken even to the 
point of blacklisting spinners who en 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to 


size 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 

ts to &s ‘ —231%, 20s 2614 
10s ; rae - 24 24s 29 
12s 24Yy 2s 30 
14s 5 20s 3] 311% 
16s : — —25% 40s --- 42 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

8s-2 oo —26 268-2 — —% 
10s-2 —241%4 30s-2 3314—34 
12s-2 — —25 36s-2 10 +] 
14s-2 — —26 40s-2 : ere .43 —44 
16s-2 —- 27 40s-2 High breakage $5 46 
20s-2 ceweceeee—— —27% 50s-2 50 —5] 
ae .. - Se — —3l 60s-2 Sd 

Single Warps 
10s sche lapenat eee ee BS BNE ie harder a daees 31 —31% 
12s —a See TO ik aneeanawcdeaas a0 324%4—3 
ND itd vast Aad a aniscrs — —26 RN Fiala stand aiden aka — —35 

a Sees ce — —27 i citi wabcsiatn sy Gsnmaen 47s 45 —46 
20s — —28 

Twe-ply Warps 

8s-2 .— —24% 24s-2 31 -31% 
10s-2 — —25% 26s-2 — 32 
BS Shoot ta ves nals — —26 30s-2 3314—3 
148-2 1... 1... eee eee =~ 26% = 40s-2 ordinary — 44 
RS i crak whagiee kak cae Sn EMMI Se wig sien Ss. vw aww a 51 —52 
20s-2 prisiseteresg .....27144—28 60s-2 -- 8 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 20-2le.; White, 23-23% 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

OO ok a eee an i ie - —26% 
eer ty nye oe — —23% 22s (silver and Jaeger) ..29 30 
12s .— —24 24s ea a - —27 
14s — —24% 26s poo el 
Mr ecians Gales hb ate whieh ctatets — —25 30s tving in 30 301% 
| rete ere — —251%4 30s extra quality 32 33 
20s chai sai — a” se ce veces. 41Y4—42 

Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 

Warps, Skeins and Cones 
Se Oe eee: 37 —39 SS Pa ac oe tale vi 52 —d4 
UE Sid's We didhraa an umaress 42 —43 60s-2 58 62 
ee .45 —46 0 RAPE Se EA cE 68 —73 
et cela cc cba ah Gene 47 —48 EY Sino spt waeseard ..80 —83 


Quotations are average prices 
noted. 





of the counts and qualities indicated at 


the close of 
For New York spot cotton prices, see page 99. 


For staple cotton prices, see 








deavor to do a divided business and 
who offer the trade better terms than 
they will offer to the yarn dealer. No 
positive action has been taken in this 
matter, but there is no doubt that the 
subject is being agitated and it is pos- 
sible that consideration may be given 


it at some future conference of 
dealers. 
Consumers’ Attitude Varies 


Certain large consumers of cotton 
yarn have reached a point where 
practically all their business is 
placed direct with the spinner. Their 
size may enable them to secure an ad- 
vantage through this method of opera- 
tion. Whether the spinner is giving 
away the 5% that he pays the dealer 
is a question, for it is recognized that 
a comparatively small proportion of 
the sales which are made by the dealer 
are taken at full 5% commission. 
There is also a feeling in the selling 
trade that the spinner dealing direct 
likely to badgered into 
granting a lower price than is possible 
when dealing with the houses. 
From the buyers’ standpoint there are 
various for 
While feel they are getting a 
lower from the spinner than 

from the 


of 


is more be 


varn 
angles consideration. 
they 
price 
would when 


they buying 


Singles 
128°. a eee 3414 30s 3 —44 
BOG) cc eriiwhso ess ) 38s ...46 —47 
16s .... ama yk eats va 51% 40s ..48 —49 
WOW cece cieuas ; 36 50s. 52 54 
BOM vs cdceades oe 7 60s ........ 60 —63 
ee 10) 70s 72 75 
ZEB .ccccccccs {21 80s 82 85 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
2s-2 54 a6 S0s-2 a ee 1 03—1 06 
50s-2 56 -6 1 Singles 
36s-2 .60 —62 30s fuera sg uae Wd ae 85 
40s-2 62 64 108 .. occ eee weno 88 
f5s-2 67 69 50s alaae eae areas wee am) 6-93 
50s-2 69 72 60s .......... - —1 03 
60s-2 78 8] i ee -1 18 
7Os-2 .. 2.2... weeeeee 9] —O4 DOM: cdie ceiaasc — —l 58 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 28 —29 37 39 26s. ..33 —35 44 —46 
14s 29 —30 38 40 30s 35 —38 47 —50 
16s 291%4—30% 39 41 36s ........40 —43 50 —52 
18s 30 —31 40 42 40s ........45 —47 53 —55 
20s 30%—31% 41 —43 50s ........— - 58 60 
24s 32 —33 13 45 60s —_-_ — 68 —70 

Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
20s-2 10) $2 40s-2 witha te aoa tahd wears ova .50 55 
248-2 42 -44 CONE «og iv Nid wane aan 57 —62 
288-2 44 16 60s-2 65 —70 
308-2 .45 —48 70s-2 75 gp 
368-2 ‘ obra ; ..48 -50 S0s-2 . FO eetrae an gan 90 —95 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes er Cenes 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
248 17 —49 54— 71 76 
30s 50 52 i 74 79 — 
36s 53 54 58—59 76 81 — 
10s 58 62—63 82 87 — 
15s 63 68— 87 92 — 
50s 68 73— 92 97 — 
60s 78 83— 1 02 1 0o7— 
business Dec. 29 They 


page 101. 


do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


lealer, yet there are those who ap- 
preciate that carried to its final analy- 
sis buying direct means the loss of 
considerable information which they 
ordinarily secure from yarn salesmen 
constantly visiting them. A _ better 
vauge of the situation is more often 
ossible through the constant solicita- 
tions of yarn salesmen than is the case 
where business is done with the spin- 
ner at long range. 


Direct Selling a Success? 

While it is admitted that direct 
selling as a broad principle is econom- 
ically sound, the question is fre- 
quently raised whether the experience 
of those who have attempted this 
method has been satisfactory. It is 
true the majority who have a sufhi- 
ciently large product and ample capital 
to establish a direct agency and or- 
ganize a selling force in the various 
markets have achieved a measure of 
success that certainly would not war- 
rant their return to previous practices. 
With regard to the spinner who has 
placed his account with a selling 
house, giving this house the exclusive 
sale of his product, there is not the 
same verdict concerning the success 
achieved. It is always difficult to de- 
termine whether a specific house can 
market the full product of a _ mill. 
There have been cases where such 
mills have withdrawn their product 
from the agency to whom they have 
committed the sale of their yarn. And 
yet during the last year a larger num- 
ber of spinners have adopted the ex- 
clusive selling agency plan. Much is 
dependent upon the house as_ to 
whether this departure has been suc- 
cessful or not, but the lack of success 
does not always militate against the 
economic desirability of such a course. 
With smaller mills direct selling is 
possible only through this method 
and it remains to be seen whether 
1927 will witness a further inclination 
in this direction or whether, as some 
believe, a tendency toward combina- 
tions and consolidations will be de- 
veloped. At any rate the evolution of 
the cotton yarn business next year will 
be a matter worth studying. 

Buying Limited 

Outside of small purchases for 
filling-in requirements, the market is 
practically stagnant. Certain spinners 
are more easy to deal with than they 
have been, indicative to the dealer of a 
near approach of the time when orders 
will be needed. It is felt that with the 
recessions which have taken place 
yarn today has gone down in propor- 
tion to the drop of cotton. Figured 
on a decline of 7’4c in raw material, 
yarns have gone off on representative 
numbers practically 1oc a pound. With 
the market on cotton at least showing 
no weakness and with an advance of 
late of about a cent a pound, the rela- 
ve position of cotton and yarn is re- 
carded as favorable to the buyer who 
cannot expect further weakness in 
yarns unless there should be a radical 
further drop in cotton. This is not 
expected and therefore when the 
buyer once becomes convinced of the 





relative cheapness of yarns it is ex- 
pected he will buy a much larger 
quantity. This will not be until pos- 
sibly the middle of January. 


Burlaps Firm 





Lights Are Strong—Heavies for 


Future at Discount 


There has been little change in the 
price of burlap during the last week. 
Much of the business on the market 
was for odd constructions and their 
movement showed little effect on the 
status of the standard goods. 

Spot prices are on the strong side, 
but geods to arrive in three weeks or 
so, particularly heavies, show the 
effect of Calcutta quotations and are 
slightly reduced. Spot 7%s were 
about 6.50c, 8s 6.65c, Ios 9.70c and 
10%s 9.75¢. 

Lights four weeks away were about 
unchanged from spot, but heavies the 
same distance off were one cent be- 
low the spot market. January-March 
shipment of heavies is quoted at 
8.55¢. 


Bradley Yarn Co. to Liquidate 

Announcement is made the Bradley 
Yarn Co., cotton yarns, 308 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia will be liquidated. 
William E. Bradley of this company 
has become associated with the selling 
organization of the Riddle Co., 219 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, cotton 
yarns. 


| » Business News 


Elliott-Fisher Acquires Sund- 
strand Corp. 


The Elliott-Fisher Co., with factor- 
ies at Harrisburg, Pa., and general of- 
fices in New York has _ acquired 
the assets and business of The Sund- 
strand Corp., manufacturers for over ten 
years of the 10-key Sundstrand adding, 
bookkeeping and calculating machines, 
with factories and general offices at 
Rockford, Ill. For more than 35 years 
Elliott-Fisher Company has been en- 
gaged in the designing, manufacturing 
and marketing of Elliott-Fisher Ac- 
counting-writing machines. 

Desiring to supplement its line, it has 
made a thorough investigation of the add- 
ing-bookkeeping field. The Sundstrand 
10-key product fulfilled every require- 
ment and has been acquired. 

After approximately Jan. 1, 1927, EI- 
liott-Fisher and Sundstrand products 
will be marketed by General Office 
Equipment Corp., a subsidiary of Elliott- 
Fisher Co., and generally known as 
GOEC. 

The officers of General Office Equip- 
ment Corp. are the same men that have 
been associated with the activities in the 
past. The executive and general sales 
offices are at 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, and the general offices are at the 
factory. 

The personnel heretofore engaged in 
the designing, manufacturing and mar- 
keting of the well known products of 
the two companies will be retained, and 
the policies of both companies will be 
continued. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 





Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





180-182 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE.R.I, 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 























9 TUCKASEGEE 
’ SPINNING CO. \ i 


nm, t. 





Mount Holly, 





48s All Plies and Descriptions 





The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 





Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 





Cm % ~ 
HA Fames 
a F tc *% ® 
“SELLING THE OUTPU 50000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C 


GEN: : SALES. INGR:: = 
450 FOURTH AVE “NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLRND 3930- B32 


NEW YORK — 


TJ.PorteR &SONs | 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HOSIERY 
{AND 
WEAVING 





119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


“PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES 


| 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Yarn Prices Show Firmer Trend 





Sales Made at Prices Above Lowest Point Touched Earlier in 
December—Combed Peeler Low 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE old year ended with a greater 

display of confidence in yarn 
values than was thought possible a 
month ago. There is considerable 
bullish sentiment in the trade which 
does not indicate an advance so much 
as a fairly general feeling that there 
are more possibilities of advances in 
prices occurring than of further re- 
cessions. Yarns have been sold in 
large sized quantities during the last 
two weeks of December at figures a 
cent or more above the lowest level 
touched at the middle of the month. 
For example, a large amount of 30s-2 
warps was sold at 32c at that time 
which the trade believed would shortly 
thereafter result in the “going price” 
reaching that level. 

Instead of this occurring there has 
been a stronger tone evident and fair 
sized amounts of yarn in this count 
have been moved this week at 33%c 
to 34c with a majority of spinners of 
average grade quoting 35c to 36c. 
There were indications this week that 
further strengthening here would be 
more likely than for the market level 
of 30s-2 noted in several short sales 
earlier in December to be bettered. 
A similar condition is found in 20s-2 
warps, sales of this count being made 
at 27¥%c to 28c which compare with 
buyers’ ideas two weeks ago at 26c for 
future delivery. 


Knitting Yarns Steadier 

In carded knitting yarns short sales 
were reported two weeks ago on a 
basts of 23c for 10s and according to 
spinners and dealers this was the 
lowest point reached for a fair grade 
of yarn as spinners are now quoting 
this yarn on a basis of 24c for 10s, 
although there are a few quoting 
slightly lower for certain spinnings. 
There has been a larger movement of 
finer counts used for underwear than 
Was anticipated by spinners earlier in 
the season, dealers here selling a fair 
volume of tying-in and extra-carded 
qualities in such counts as 26s and 
30s. A sale of 150,000 lbs. of extra- 
carded 30s was reported this week at 
32c for delivery during the early 
months of the year. This sale com- 
pares with reports of previous sales 
of similar yarn as low as 30%c. 

Evidence of the old year ending in 
a more impressive manner than ex- 
pected is also seen in case of 30s 
tying-in yarn of which large sized 
amounts have been moved by local 
dealers to New York underwear manu- 
facturers. Sales of this yarn started 
at 29¥2c and later there were reports 
0: sales of considerable amounts at a 
cent under this figure. During the 
lat week of the year the “going price” 
on this again reached 29%c and there 
were reports of fair sized sales at 30¢, 
one spinner having sold more than 
150,000 Ibs. at this figure. 

When we examine the combed sec- 


tion of the market less year-end en- 
thusiasm is possible on actual business 
so far as prices paid are concerned. 
Prices are unchanged from the lowest 
level touched during the month of 
December, sales being reported this 
week at unchanged figures. It is a 
question of supply and demand. Mer- 
cerizers, who take a large bulk of these 
qualities in the two-ply, have been out 
of the market so far as taking their 
regular amounts have been concerned, 
for the last three months and when 
this occurs weakness in quotations usu- 
ally results. In contrast to lack of 
demand from mercerizers, spinners 
and dealers in combed yarns report a 


normal amount of business booked | 


month from weavers, 


during the 


medium to large quantities being taken | 


by this trade this week. 

An example of present conditions in 
combed yarns is seen in 40s-2. In 
carded qualities this count is available 
at 44c which is only a cent or two 





under figure combed peeler may be | 


obtained. In other words, this count 
is selling at practically same price, in 
carded as for combed, indicating an 


abnormal condition so far as the latter | 


is concerned. The main reason for 


the apparent lack of interest in gray | 


yarns by mercerizers has been the lack 
of contracting ahead in mercerized 
qualities by hosiery manufacturers and 
others, purchasers following a rigid 
hand-to-mouth buying policy during 
the latter months of the year. In fact 
this condition has become so noticeable 
one large mercerizer, spinning bulk of 
their own combed yarns, has been 
yarns 


selling combed unmercerized 


recently. 
More Confidence Needed 
There is little doubt in the minds of 
spinners that lack of large demand 


from mercerizers has been one of the | 


deciding factors in causing these yarns 
to reach so low a level in comparison 
with carded. Such counts as 40s-2 and 


50s-2 combed are relatively weaker | 


than other numbers. This situation 
becomes more noticeable when reports 
from long staple cotton growing sec- 
tions indicate no softening, and ‘in 
fact display a decidedly steady tone. 
When middling cotton sagged spinners 
of combed yarns, endeavoring to pick 
up bargains in long staples, found the 


differentials on long staples increased | 
as the market price of ordinary cotton 


declined. 

In view of this several combed yarn 
spinners have expressed the opinion 
that it is possible mercerizers might 
steady their own yarns by coming into 
the market for larger amounts than 
recently, taking advantage of prices 
which are comparatively low and 
thereby imparting a stronger tone to 
their own market which in turn, they 
feel, would give hosiery manufacturers 
and others more confidence in mercer- 
ized yarn prices. In this connection 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — In business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality 
backed by a sincere and 


merchandise, 


intelligent service — 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 


5 
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ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 

UP TO 100’S DYED 
Single BLEACHED 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





Even Processing 


Belmont mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching are of the 
Uniformity—the greatest quality in nl WS same high standard that characterizes Lineberger- 
ee a = Wy Stowe spinning. Not the least of the reasons for the 

in evenness achieved is the excellence of the basic yarn. 
This uniform product is processed with the last word 
in mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching equipment— 
under precise supervision. 





Yarns—because absolute uniformity 


is preserved in every step of its 
manufacture from raw cotton to the \y | 


ERS geeeart. \« | The result—Belmont Yarns—gaining ground every 


month. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. da BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors || | (LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
Ash | | BELMONT, N. C. 
CHATTANOOGA Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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is interesting to note there are 
veral in the trade who feel there is 
ess incentive for buyers of mercerized 
irns contracting far ahead now that 
rices of mercerized qualities are more 
abilized, which might be a factor in 
e present “spot” character of buying. 


A Mixed Situation 


Stabilization Depends Upon Re- 


stricting Production 
Boston.— The unsatisfactory mer- 
chandising situation that has de- 


veloped in both the carded and combed 
yarn divisions of the cotton yarn 
market since about the middle of No- 
vember are not unusual for this period 
of the year, and it is to be doubted 
whether they warrant very serious at- 
tention or detailed analysis. It is al- 
ways a period of more or less price 
irregularity, due largely to the slacken- 
ing of demand as the end of the cur- 
rent year approaches, but lack of 
price stability during the last few 
weeks has been confined rather closely 
to medium and coarse count carded 
yarns. The market on the latter for 
several weeks has been on a double 
price basis: Yarns for prompt de- 
livery have been relatively firm in 
price, while certain spinners and 
dealers have been noticeably weak on 
the same yarns for February and later 
delivery, concessions in some instances 
ranging as high as 5%. Combed 
yarns of staple count have been 
equally slow of sale, but there has 
been no wide variation between prices 


for prompt and forward delivery al- . 


though the latter have been relatively 
the firmer. 


Mixed Status of Carded Yarns 

The majority of spinners of medium 
and coarse count carded yarns appear 
to be well covered with orders for the 
first two months of the new year, with 
a majority of users equally well cov- 
ered. Spinners thus situated have 
been holding prices firmly and have 
secured little new business. The bulk 

if the business booked during Decem- 
prompt delivery, and 
might be considered of encouraging 


ber was for 


lume were it not for the evident 
nxietv of many spinners for new 
usiness. This attitude of many spin- 
ers, rather than any probable weak- 
‘ning of cotton prices, has encouraged 
certain amount of short selling by 
lealers, with prices for February- 


averaging one-half to 
prices of the same 
prompt delivery. Many 
inners are still asking a basis of 28c 
29c for 20s-2 warps, while 27Vc 
about the top of the market 

r actual sales for prompt delivery, 
1 27¢ for forward delivery. Much 
he same situation exists on hosiery 
rns, with some spinners still hold- 
- for 24 to 25¢ basis for tos, while 
sales for prompt delivery are re- 
rted above 23%c and for forward 


verv above 240. 


larch delivery 
e cent below 


rns for 


Combed Yarn Weakness 
here has been a more or 
idy decline in combed and mercer- 


less 
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ized yarn prices since October, during 
which period there has been an equally | 
steady and relatively as great an ad- 
vance in prices of middling and better 
grades of premium and extra staple | 
cottons required for such yarns. The | 
majority of users of such varns have | 
been delaying purchases and are not 
nearly as well covered as are uses of | 
carded yarns. Conversely, spinners of | 
combed yarns are not nearly as well 
covered with orders as those spinning 
the better grades of carded yarn. For 
carded yarn spinners the margin be- 
tween cost and selling price is about 
as good as it was two months ago, 
whereas the combed yarn spinner’s 
margin has been practically wiped out. 


Spinnable Wastes Easier 


Settling To a Stable Level 
May Hold for Months 


waste market is dragging | 
Spot business is small. Con- | 
tracts are being made in the South and 
the North but it is 
to ascertain with any 
the prices paid on the various mate- 
rials. The market is without snap, 
a prevailing holiday dullness notice- | 
able everywhere. The spinnable mate 
rials with the exception of Sak. strips 
are easing off slightly, spot values 
sinking to a point that will probably | 
represent the approximate price to 
consumers for some months to come. 
The market is settling down to a 
workable basis. A long and painful | 
this selling of materials’ al- 
ways and ever at lower prices than for | 
which they were bought. Everything 
however comes to an end and the sac- 
rifice of values which has partially | 
demoralized the market for several | 
months has now about come to an end. 
In the adjustment taking place the low 
priced stuffing stocks have reached a 
level where they are showing increas- 
ing resistance to pressure on the part 
of consumers for lower prices. Some 
picker and fly have been bought in the 
dirt at about the lowest prices that 
anybody can pay and still call it a 
price. These materials have varying 
shrinkages, but picker in the dirt at 
1c per pound ought to show a fair 
profit if it can be merchandized clean 





That 


The 
along. 


also in 
early 


yet too 


accuracy 


pre CeSS, 





















at say 3c per pound, so with fly. 
Linters are of course in a class by 
themselves. There will be less short 
cut materials next year, but the ag- 




















eregate cut will be immense. 


A surprisingly large export of high | 





priced cotton waste took place during 


the month of October, some 809,000 | 
Ibs. going to Great Britain at an aver- 
age value of per pound. To 


13 
France went ae lbs. and to Ger- | 


many 186,000 lbs 


Current Siiiidiien 
Nominal 








Peeler COmMDOET 266k c ccc cees 10 —10%e. 
POGIS? SCHIP cic ceccevcees 9 — Pte. 
Egyptian comber ......... 9 — 9lée. 
Choice willowed fly.. Baye 3% 4c. 
Choice willowed pick ees 8 — 3%e. 
MUN 56 cabs accents 13 -14¢ 
Linters (mill run) ......... 3 — 8c. 
Spoolers (single) ...... 8 Me. 
Fine White cop........... 8! Oe. 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- Knitting 





ICP ECKX DS: iil 








GATE 
CITY 

COTTON 
MILLS 


COTTON i h 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS 






























88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


err ae ae ee ee eee 





THE JOHN F.TRAINOR CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


NATIONAL CITY BUILDING 
17 EAST 42 nn STREET NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


DLO W.OLE 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

















TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 








Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Gopertght, 1921, by A Y. & P. Co 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Now Located in 
Nashville, Tennessee 


PERATING up to capacity, twenty thousand 
spindles are now busy in our new plant, pro- 
ducing Woolmix, that perfected blend of merino, 
so long appreciated for its great adaptability by 
many manufacturers of hosiery and underwear. 


WOOLMIX provides qualities which 
increase sales. 


Spinners and 


Mercerizers 
of 


High Grade Combed !' 
and Carded Yarns ] 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own ‘Mills 






Investigate the possibilities of 
WOOLMIX in your business. 







THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 





CIAMOND 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
BURNS-PARR, INC. 
Mariner and Merchant Bldg., Philadelphia 
E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 


<P> 


| 
! MEANS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


“A good wound cone is an 
| advertisement in itself.” 


| 
| Do you know that “ordinary” cones 
|| are costing you thousands of dollars 





924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. ? 
THOS. S. TULEY | yearly? | 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. | 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 





PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 





Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 
Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION | 


—— See llse—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE New Bedford, Mass. 
Andrew G. Pierce, Jr. Thomas A. Tripp William A. Clarke Frederick R. Fish 


President Vice-President Treasurer General Manager 
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Cotton Steady With Trading Quiet 


Prices Make New High Levels for the Month—Heavy January 
Tenders Promptly Stopped 





T HE closing strength of Decem- 
ber contracts combined with the 
evident demand for deliveries on 
uary, were features which tended 
emphasize the apparent absence of 
selling pressure in the southern spot 
markets so far as tenderable grades 
concerned. They also tended to 
mote covering of short 
ring the continuance of 


7 


accounts 
unfavor- 
e weather for saving late cotton 
the South, and prices made new 
gh levels for the movement on 
January sell- 
ing at 12.72c and July at 13.28c or 

re than 


uesday morning, with 


a cent above the low level 

the previous week. After the cov- 
ering of January shorts had subsided 
to some extent, however, rather a 
reactionary tone developed which was 
encouraged by improving weather 
prospects and there were moderate 
reactions, with the market becoming 
quiet with the approach of the end- 
year adjournment. 

The advances since the decline of 
early December have been promoted 
by three main factors. First the un- 
iavorable weather for saving late 
cotton which has encouraged a dis- 
position to scale down estimates of 
probable total ginnings for the sea- 
son. Second, the continued absence 
of selling pressure in the South, so 
far as the tenderable grades are con- 
cerned, and reports that offerings of 
untenderable cotton were being taken 
for both trade and investment account 
at the prevailing low level of prices. 
Third, well maintained expectations 

a large consumption and still 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Dec. 23 High Low Dec. 29 Chanze 





ary 12.37 12.64 +-.21 

F ry 12.49. 12.74 -+.19 

March 12.60 12.85 -+.18 

AT 12.71 12.93 +-.16 

M 12.81 13.02 +-.15 

12.91 13 13 

12.98 1: .08 

4 t . 13.11 13 + .05 

S mber 3813.2 1 1.04 

r es 40 13.16 13 +-.06 

ber . 3.45 13.30 13.37 -+4.07 

I nber ... 13.08 13.16 12.95 kn, kh ats 

+ e 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
iy, Dec 24... 12.95c 12.47¢ 6.8l1d 
rday, Dec, 25.. me ””:~|(C eee, ee eee 

Monday, Dec. 27... 13. 05¢ 12.71c Holiday 
lay, De 23.. 13.00¢ 12.63c 6.87d 

v esday, Dec, 29 12.95¢ 12.63c 6. 85d 
sday, Dec, 30.. 13.05¢ 12.75¢ 6.90d 

‘ . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Dec. 29 week year 

eee 12.75 738, 760 752,777 

> Orleans san 12.63 666,941 490,049 
M Oe ieee 12.10 70,110 24,631 
S ere 12.27 119,844 105,927 
( EE ciacenans:- sales 96,173 52,984 
Wilmington ........ ahs 22,77: 37,926 
N ME susxdkn vase’ 12.38 137,044 153, 946 
BRICHRGTO ..ccccaces 12.60 1,555 911 
RUSUEED, danvcsiaveree 12.13 117,971 104,148 
MOONEE emekicnvene 12.00 351,591 275,155 
eS cas 12.00 10,071 16,598 
Houston port....... 12.65 1,086,413 799, 689 
Little Rock......... 12.15 78,574 69, 085 
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larger distribution of American cot- 
ton in the world’s markets for this 
season. 

With reference to the first of these 
features, it has been pointed out that 
conditions since Dec. 13 have been 
unfavorable for picking fn the South 
and must also have 
damage to the 


further 
grade of cotton 
remaining in the fields. Under these 
circumstances, there has been a grow: 
ing disposition to question whether 
final ginnings would equal the Gov 
ernment’s estimate of the yield, but 
there will be no further report on 
ginning until late next month, when 
census figures will be issued on gin 
nings prior to Jan. 16. 


caused 


The Quissett line embraces yarns for 


the following— 
UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
THREADS 
EMBROIDERY 
WEAVING 
INSULATING 
TIRE FABRICS 
LACE WORK 
LACE CURTAINS 
ETC 


Some prominent authorities are 
estimating that the world’s consump 
tion of American lint cotton for the 
season will aggregate 15 
5% million bales. The 
steady ruling of East Indian cotton 
so far this season has led to increased 
buying of American low grades, an] 
recent reductions in East Indian crop 
estimates may mean continued sub- 
stitution of American for East Indian 
abroad. Reports have also reached 
here of a poor Chinese crop which 
may react favorably on our exports 
to Japan and China this season. 


million to 
relatively 


from 2's to 


put-up. 


120's. 
Samples 


Counts 
kind of 
gladly. 


Any 
sent 









Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Wed Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
in the Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


The following table shows 


’ . . Sake 
nesday's closing quotations Sake 


leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 





Market Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Chge. Lst. Yr. Salet 
Galveston ...... 12.50 +25 20.4 4,12 e . 
Mobile ereessss IL 319 uissett 1 
Mobile ...... - 11.85 25 138 41 
Savannah 12,03 24 19.80 4f 
New. York....... 1810 15 20.90 1,300 New Bedford, Mass. 
Augusta 12.00 1 of 2 068 { 

“m™m s ° 2.00 19.2 18, 9% . 
3g eae ae os Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
a ae 6 -— 2m Edward H. Cook, Treas 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


SSE 


MEANS 


VALIE 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on con 
tract. 

WHITE{GRADES 


Mem- Mont- "Au- Aver- 
Dallas’ phis gomery gusta age 


Oa cay anesnnee 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ S3t 1.14F 
i: Sere ae 90t 68+ 90+ 
G.M.. mkhes. Cee 75+ .75t 53 66+ 
Bs evades ; 50t 50t 50+ 38t 44t 
AIG ccs c nt eer 1.25% 1.50% 1.25* 1.25% 96* 
L M.... ........ 3.25% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00° 2.38* 
8. G.0.*%°........ 5.25% 6.00% 5.50% 4.50* 3.55* 
 soiatees 6.50* 7.50% 7.00% 6.00% 4.98* 


YELLOW TINGED 


EE cies 75% 1.00% .50® .50* 71% 
MS RG ccssceest 1.00* 1.50% 1.00% 1.00% 1.16* 
ie 2.50% 3.00% 2.50* 2.50* 2.53% 
a ae 4.00* 4.50* 4.00* 4.00* 3.75% 
L. M.**.......... 6.00% 6.50 5.50* 5.50* 5.22% 
YELLOW STAINED¥ 
NN a sous 2.25% 3.00* 2.00% 2.00% 2.257 
OE. iccsus 2.75% 3.50% 2.50% 2.50* 2.78% 
We oc ccvenae 4.00% 4.00% 3.25% 3.25* 3.52% 
BLUE STAINED 
7) ore 2.50% 3.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.18% 
GEOe go ncuecc 3.00° 3.50% 2.75* 2.75% 2.884 
Seo 4.00° 4.00% 3.75* 3.75* 3.75° 





~ ©OF middling. ~Middling. 








100 (100) TEXTILE 


~ ACME ~ 


SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
Mercerized Yarns by 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


2AQT ACK RO ~ {For Woolen Mills) WE SELL 
PAST-BLACKS & COLORS {*°Geckn Mub) we seu 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 












WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY |! 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN |! 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Srehen 


E. J.  BieConphey, | 51 t Astngton St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

















DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





SELL DIRECT 
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CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 









DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 
COTTON YARNS 


Reading, Pa. 


Comber Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 

Philadelphia oneeneres Statesville, N. C. 

CAMERON & PFINGST D. DONALD D. F. WALLACE 


308 Chestnut St. ais Bide. Jenkins Bldg. 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| COTTON YARNS 425 Forms | 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Nw YORK 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS § Sivjath? bit 


Silk-like lustre 


MERCERIZED COTTON ZARNS = 


NOVELTY YARNS Souci; Bouretes and COTTON WARPS 


irals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, ohair and _ Silk. 


On Beams, Jacks, 
Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 





PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 
| “STEVENS | 
| YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 


WorthSt. JES, City 





COTTON YARNS | 
LILY MILL & POWER CO. 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 





MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

RHUYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 


LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 


Carded 26s to 30s Flax Jacquard Harness Twine 
STAR THREAD MILLS Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
Carded 24s ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
PRINC oe MFG. CO. 66-72 Leonard St. NEW YORK 
Carded 20s 


H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 

ROYALL coT TON MILLS 
Carded 20s 


Selling Agents for 


MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
TUBES 


Combed & Carded 10s to 120s 





AGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Sanaa 





THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR Locks, conn. “| 





Jat 


Trad 


Mi 


Me 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Trading Limited 


Traders Seem Impressed With 
Probability of Trade Shortage 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 27. — Ship- 

pers and exporters in this market 

booked only a limited amount of new 
business during the week but buying 
at first hands was fairly active. Sell- 
ing pressure from “Christmas cotton” 
was noticeably absent, although cotton 
was offered freely and in ample vol- 
ume to meet demand except on the 
higher grades. Anything as good as 
strict middling in length above 7%” is 
in good demand but when found is 
usually a part of a crop lot held for 

, round figure. Both buyer and seller 

are impressed with the idea that grade 

shortage will become much more pro- 
nounced before the season is ended, 
for which reason very full prices are 
demanded. 

low grade values have improved at 
least to the same extent as contract 
prices advanced, but they are not be- 
ing sold on basis. In most cases fac- 
tors are being asked to show the best 
cotton they can sell at a given figure, 
usually about 8c. Most of the demand 
for low grades, which constitutes the 
hulk of the week’s business, is coming 
from southern mills; shippers are cov- 
ering old commitments slowly and ap- 
parently are confident their leisureli- 
ness will not get them into trouble, al- 
though there is some evidence of 
possible scarcity of strict good ordin- 
arv and low middling bright cottons 
of sound staple. The dullish colors 
are in slightly improved demand and 
prices show an upward tendency. 

Total stocks, for the first time in 

months, show a decrease, while last 

year, for the corresponding week, 
there was an increase of 13,587 bales. 

Both gross and net receipts also were 

much smaller than last year. Re- 

ceipts at all compress points in Ar- 

kansas were 42,220 bales against 64.- 


o14 bales last vear. These figures 
v reflect nothing more than recent 
favorable weather conditions but 


hey at least suggest the possibility 
the crop in Memphis territory 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday. 

Dec. 25 Dee. 18 

CE AVOTABG. 6 cccveccvccs 11.98 11.71 
Jeeden ss 12.00 11.50 


Premium Staples 
fr Factors Tables at Memphis 
Pr 


Sales 


Strict Middling teady 
15144 @16% 

; 18 @18% 

nominal wee ore 24 @25 


Current Sales 





For Prev Week 
week week hefore 
total 22,600 21,450 21,725 
t neluded in 
15,250 13,350 18,599 
ts 126,288 116,431 219,355 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Ipts i 16,792 29,651 12,774 
pt 60, St 78,295 7,729 
Aug 1 
; 305,912 
8} ts meee 36, 706 
e Aug, 1 1 64 71 
k 349,639 36,528 
» for week..... 5,843 *1,023 





stock in hands 
nphis factors.. 


ase 
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has been over-estimated. The weather 
during the last two weeks has been 
miserable and field work during most 
of that time has been suspended nearly 
over the belt. No cotton now in the 
field can be productive of anything 
but very low grade. 

The following sales were reported: 
Strict middling 1%” at 17¢., low 
middling, fairly bright, full 114” at 
11'%e., strict low middling dull 114” 
at Ilc., ordinary, very leafy and dull 
1 to 1 1/16” at 73%4c., middling full 1” 
at 1234c., good ordinary bright 1” at 
8'%c. Strict good ordinary dullish to 
bright is selling at 834 to 9%c., with- 
out much regard to staple. 


, 





Staple Cotton Firmer 


Tendency of Basis Against Buyers 
— Demand Limited 
Boston, Dec. 29.—Although de- 
mand for all varieties of cottons has 
been limited prices are a little firmer 
both as a result of the advance in 
futures and in basis. Some shippers 
even: report basis a little firmer on 
low middling and_ strict mid- 
dling bright cottons of good character, 
but while this may be true of the 
shorter cottons it is not substantiated 
by reported sales of extra staples in 
these grades; there is no difficulty in 
buying full 1 3/16 in. cotton in strict 
low middling of the character noted at 
100 to 150 points on March and com- 
mercial 1 3/16 in. is reported as low 
as 1214c. Basis on middling and bet- 
ter grades of full inch and longer 
cottons continues very firm with strict 
middling commanding a premium of 
from 100 to 350 points over middling. 
Transactions in cottons longer than 
1 3/16 in. are so infrequent as to 

make these practically unquotable. 
The Egyptian market has been com 
paratively quiet, but shows a net ad 
vance for the week of 27 to 52 points 
The January Sak. option touched 
$25.20 yesterday and closed today at 
$24.99, or an week 
of 27 points; the November option 
at $25.37 shows a net advance for the 
week of 52 points. 


low 


advance for the 


February Uppers 
touched $16.94 yesterday and closed 
today at $16.88, or a net advance for 
the week of 40 points; the October 
option at $17.60 shows a net advance 
for the week of only 35 points. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Jan.-Feb. ship- 
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UNIFORM MERCERIZATION 


Readiness of a fabric to absorb the dye is materially 
increased by the mercerizing process. Unequal mer- 
cerization, therefore, is often the direct cause of the 
dye showing heavy in some 
places and light in others. 
Everyone familiar with the 


product of the Acadia 
Mills knows he can de- 


pend upon its mercerized 
yarn having the uniform 
thoroughness of treatment 
necessary to make a rich, 
evenly dyed fabric. 





Mus Patient OFMCE 


A quarter century of experience is at your service. 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 
SELLING AGENTS 


(101) 101 


re 


imme A 


SEU NDUN AAMT TK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
LVASUUUALATESL AN OGO EEN WHHL . nM sa Te RS 








ment of middling and strict middling 





hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Midd 
2 1/716 f0. we 16 tol7c. 174tol8 
1 1/16 in te Me n 16'4to1l7% 18 tolt 
1% in ‘ i ; 17 tol8e 184to ‘ 
1 2/16 in... sesesee 19 to%e. 21 to 
1% in 24 to25 °— to28 

Basis on N. Y. March 12.87 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Jan.-Feb. 


Medium 


quote 
Boston for 

shipment as 
Sakellarides 26%c, up M%4e 
Medium Uppers, 1834c, up 3<c, 
Dec. 22. 
Dec. 2 


follows: 


from 
They report closing prices 
) on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Feb. Uppers $16.88, up 
4oc. Jan. Sak. $24.99, up 27¢ from 
Dec. 22. 








In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa -Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS," | 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 





Manufacturers of 
worm LARNS 
WOOLEN 

for Weaving and Knitting 


for Hand Knitting THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting ESTABLISHED 1885 PASSAIC, N. J. 


Mills and. Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 
White, Colors and amano Mixtures 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 
| Sell Direct and Thro 


SN —————————— WALTER D. LARZELERE, 1706 PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, ‘Pa 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS; & CO., Inc. | —— 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY | PASSAIC wee SreouNG Co. 


SWEATER WEAVING 


also 


rT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ee TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
Jd BY A R N ENGLISH SYSTEM 
oe - Sales Representatives 














TOPS YARNS 
COLORS, OXFORDS ".C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
| AND FANCY MIXES 212 S - R ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHIL ADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


rae A 


| Seale and 1 English Spun Worsted 
| French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOST E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 oe ntiss St. 
Los N@ELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van Olinda, 1023 James Bidg. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _ woo.en 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. YARNS 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tops and Worsted Yarns | PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both i in Grey and Mixtures 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. || } Star Worsted Company 
381 wep a4 ee York YA R N S 


FITCHBURG MASS. 









—,_ 


Re Thrown Silk Yarns 

ia For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. Cotton and Knitting Mills 

1 WORSTED, MOHAIR YARNS 

| AND NOVELTY | 

= —_—_———! |Jos. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


a TTFTOTOTOTOTOHTOTHEHETEO OTT OE -Onnn-O— ——=mQOODONDNDODEeeeOooooooo saaieis ~ erm Pa. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 













Rockwell Woolen Co. 





- THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | sae oy 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS WORSTED YARNS vd ° 5 ‘es Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist for Weavers and Knitters 


ceenaaiaionnhs PA. 





FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decerating Yaree 








Maanexit Spinning Co. 


























WEAVING WEBSTER, MASS. 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., _ WOONSOCKET, R. I. Spinners of 
Philadelphi ad out! = nas H Boston and New Engla ~y States—Messrs. H. W LEN i 
Ball, 1018 Chestnut St. Pt nila delphia, Pa. Dwi ht nd Walter Skerry, 10 High St (pl peared 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madis Ave : 


PATERSON, N 
Los aecoe alif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
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Firmer and Busier 


Market in Tops 


Good Business Placed in Closing 
Week of Year for the Finer 
Qualities 
Boston.—The top market showed 
distinct improvement in the closing 
veek of the year. There was con- 
siderable business placed in the finer 
ualities by belated buyers. The sit- 
uation seems distinctly more promis- 
ing. The new business placed was 
against yarn orders actually received. 
Chere is little or no speculation in the 
market at this time. There is a good 
demand for fine tops and business was 
placed on a $1.37'4 basis while 
combers were able to obtain $1.26 for 

blood tops. There was a scatter- 
ing of fairly good orders in various 

gs bloods also in 50s and 44s at un- 

changed prices. Topmakers have still 
to fight hard against concessions but 
the very firm wool market is helping 
them. The Bradford market was un- 
changed for the week with larger 
business passing. 

Interest in very choice fine noils 
keeps up and good long silk noils are 
also in moderate mill call. Specialty 
noils like alpaca and camel hair con- 
tinue quiet. Stocks have been in- 

during the week by fairly 
sized these 
commodities. In white noils the fine 
grade is purchasable at this time be- 
low 80c and yet more than one noil 
seller firmly believes that the turn of 
the year this noil will break through 


‘ 


creased 


ood consignments of 


rc and reach its old price ot 85c. 
he downward tendency of the noil 


irket seems checked by the recogni- 


of the fact that available stocks 
small and also by a rather sub- 
itial =purchasing of high grade 
made trot the finest Australian 
inos. Some dealers say there is a 


reity of noils and others that the 
ply 1s quite idequate to the de 
nd. Some of the larger organiza 
ns in the industry producing both 


] 


len and worsted fabrics are nearly 


vavs buyers of these by-products. 


Top and Noil Quotations 





Tops—Boston Nominal 
IN Sata ee hars ce: 5 (64—66s) $1.37-$1.38 
eee eee 1.55- 1.60 
Half-blood ........ 1.26- 1.27 
High % blood........ 1.15— 1.17 
Aver. % blood..... 56s 1.10—- 1.12 
Low & blood...... s 1.02- 1.03 
High % blood........ .97- .98 
BS ough Wis ear ia ais Si i win whee ae -87- .88 
ERE hada va lpia oiaim niece eae Sie ee -82- .83 
a nee slain’ dis 78-— .80 
Glin acheve a diene ace oar ks : -80- .81 
Tops—Bradford 
2 See Sipe seek eee 51d 
WUD Sases cine Ser ewe (64s) 46d 
Half-blood pate. wae w ss oa 42d 
Half-Blood, OW... cc cvesces (58s) 39%d 
iree-eighths blood........(56s) 32%d 
Juarter-blood ............. (508) 25%d 
Cross-bred ...... Ctie's cee eee 22d 
Noils—Boston 
JR) eee eres $.78— $.80 
RE ran aitcs td cig .e- ine elas -70— .73 
High NES 6 nk a Fees 46 -63- .65 
Aver. DUGG. cc cwcceccane -60-— 65 
Low 9% blood... ......ce.e. -57- .58 
a CE os cnoné ak e-0% -538—- .55 
Ween ecihs rs ad wicis Gas deine e's .50- .51 
3, OEE EO OCT TE TT eT -48- .50 
ROR arth menisiiese naw ow aus .45- .47 
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Cold Weather Helps W orsteds 





Early Winter Causes Retailers’ Stocks in Many Lines to be 
Cleaned Out 


PHILADELPHIA, 
weather experienced — by 


sections of the 


EOP 


most country 
during November and December has 
been one of the favorable 
factors the worsted manutacturer 
and spinner mention as giving basis 
for predicting a better heavy-weight 
season for both knitted 
goods in 1927. When we experience 
seasonable weather in months 
the public buys winter wear in larger 
quantities than in years when winter 
weather is not felt until later in the 
season when they are again looking 
forward to lighter-weight 
and not so anxious to buy heavy 
garments as they are early in the 
winter in’ which heavy- 
weight season is usually more of a 
from the 


most 


woven and 


these 


clothing 


case the 


success 
volume. 

This year we had winter tempera 
tures early in November which has 
continued fairly steadily 
last two months. As a 
chases of winter clothing, 
hosiery and outerwear 
large and in fact, have 
much more substantial character than 
was anticipated by 
jobbers and 


standpoint of 


during the 
result pur 
underwear, 
have been 


been ot a 


manutacture.rs, 
retailers. \s a 
manufactured goods 


result 


stocks of have 


next year with the probability of 


the pendulum swinging in the op- 
direction, 


larger 


posite manufacturers mak- 


ing up quantities than they 


did this vear and their customers 


asking for larger initial orders next 
season in the same lines that they 
were caught short of this year. This 


situation 
to knitters 


applies more particularly 


than to weavers, hosiery 
manufacturers for example, reporting 
many instances of loss of business 
this season because they did not have 
unable to 
make them up in time for the holiday 


business. 


eoods in stock and were 


This does not 
mouth 
discarded but 


mean that hand-to 


buving or ordering will be 
it probably does mean 
hand-to-mouth 
followed in these lines 
ie next heavy-weight season, 


that a less drastic 


policy will be 


1 
} 


during t 


one based more nearly upon this 


vear’s volume of business than that 
of 1925 which was a small one in 


these lines \ somewhat similar con 


1 


dition, although less noticeable, is re 


ported in worsted men’s wear and 


dress eoods fabrics. Stocks ot roods 
all along the line from manufacturer 
1] 


to retailer are reported no more than 


} 


normal with no evidence of burden 


ing inventories being carried, and this 





2-36s, 14 bid. (60s). 


been well cleaned out early in the’ factor together with the good demand 
season and many retailers found it for nter goods caused by the cold 
impossible to replenish these sto k eathe vy 1 the sea 1 ise 
of the merchandise wanted in time ity t nu ure nd n 
to secure the Christmas trade, result ! edict | ‘ Ny 
ing ina definite loss t busine that | ess S ea 
Was otherwise the t¢ nN : 7 
teks sie Be chat a aes a Yarns More Stabilized 
ners. nanutacturers nt iit . 
ilike a ann a SS 
Small Stocks to Carry Over ( t t 
Manufacturers state st t con ( ( 
dition indicates jobbers and 1 ilers ul ( 
carry over a smaller entory ¢ 
winter goods this vear than for many £ ( 
seasons which leads ther ( f 1 
a much larger movement I oods « ( od b 
WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-12s, low com. (36s 1.05-1.10 2Us, % ( 1Ss 1. 35-1.40 
20s, } ' t 50s 1.45-1.50 
2-16s, low com. (36-408 1.10-1.15 o0a 3% bid. (abs 1 50-1 
2-20s to 2-24s, low ly (44s 1.15-1.20 Os, 34 bid. (56s 1. 60-1.6 
: : ae ss bld. (60s 1.75-1.80 
2-20s to 2-26s, 14 bid. (46-48s 1.22-1, 24 40s, 1» bid. (60-64s 1.90-1.95 
2-26s to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s) 1.30-1.35 0s, (66-70s 2.15-2.20 
60s, (70s 2.70-2.7 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-32s, 14 bld. (48-50s)... 1.37}-1.40 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, % bid. (56s)..... 1.40-1.45 2-208 low 14 bld. (44s 1.15-1.20 
9-9 34 5 oe ( 2-18s to 2—20s 4 bid. (50s) ‘ 1.25 
2-26s, 3 bid. (56s)....... 1.45-1.50 2-268, 14 bid. (50s) 131 
2-368, 34% bid. (56s)....... 1.55-1.60 2-308, 44 bld. (50s s 1.35 
9.2 2 - 2-2 %% bid. (56s) 1.45-1.50 
2-328, 4 75- ) 2-208, % b ; 
2-328, 14 bid. (60s)..... bests 2-208, 14 bid. (60s).. . 1.75-1.80 
1 
1 


2-40s, 14 bid. (60-64s).. 


2-50s. high '4 bid. (64s). ... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s).......... 2.05-2.10 
ee 2.65-2.75 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 1.40-1.45 
30s, 60—40.. 1.50-1.55 
308, 70-30 ‘ 1.60-1.65 
30s, 80-20 1.70-1.75 


i ————— 
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selling at $1 25 which has been in 
evi lence tor several w eeks \\ le 
here are many spinners accepting 
business at five cents under the 


“going price’ fewer instances of this 


character are reported than at any 


time in 1926, indicating inners 
have liquidated their excess stocks in 
most cases, which is a pparent 
trom the statistics coveri entire 
spinning trade; so that prices now 
quoted are based more nearly upon 


wool replacement costs t] upon the 


need of the particular spinner to turn 
varn into cash 


From this angle the. situation is 


far healthier than a vear ago and we 


may secure an idea from this and the 


previous factors mentioned — why 


spinners are practically unanimous in 


foreasting a good vear with stocks 


being low and various factors point 


ing to the need of larger replacements 


of stocks than was necessary this 


vear. Stability of prices during re- 
cent weeks has also given manutac 
turers more confidence and while 


speculation in raw materials is not 


expected to be evident, many feel 


hand-to-mouth buving will be ot a 


less drastic nature. 


Yarn Market Liquid 

hese factors indicate the varn 
market as a whole has been further 
liquidated during 1926 and according 


to spinners, has now reached a much 
} 


iealthier basis with stocks of both 
varns and goods being well in hand 


and smaller than at this time a year 


It is also emphasized 


ago. 


siderable machinery has been taken 


from the productive field during 


ve nd while , productive pine 
S stil] telt to be more than idl uate 
it preponderance over consumption is 
1ot so evident. 
SO fat as business bow ed 1 
e month of Decembet oncerne 
ller that tne 
) obe ( Novemblbe u 
é { co : 
7 on au 
e! Ol | itt t 
( \lthoug] en 
d t irtail pro 
; off in de eat in 
crease mn thei l t 
been evident, the slight increase o 
urring being expected t e ove! 
balanced bv the norn il increase in 
emand shortly atte el ot the 
vear to take care ot purchase that 


have been postponed as the end Ot the 
vear and inventory taking approaches 


Jas. P. Elder to Represent 
Bernon in Pa. and N. J. 

James P. Elder, 308 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed rep- 
resentative for the sale of yarns of the 
Bernon Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., spinners of fine Bradford wor- 
sted yarns, in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, effective Jan. 1. 
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Full Fashioned ? 


Hosiery Manufacturer 


Quicker Ticketing 


Before you decide what kind of Winder 
—but never an you will use for the rewinding of silk for 


17 a Full-Fashioned Hosiery, give your atten- 
in) ured f abric! | tion to the latest improved method of 
winding produced by our new HARMONY 
WINDER. 
TAND next to an oper- 

ator using this Acme Ho- 

siery and Textile Binder. 

It is surprising the speed 

with which this machine 

tickets hosiery, underwear 

—in fact any knitted fab- 

ric. Every ticket is applied 

easily and firmly. 


The patented foot power 
device accounts for this 
quickened ticketing. 
Users say that the Acme 
handles as much work as 
a power-driven machine 
—but at far less cost. 


Examine any piece of fab- 
ric after the Acme has ap- 
plied the ticket., There's 
never a bit of fabric in- 
jured by the penetration 
of the staple. Even the 
most delicate hosiery is 
not roughened. Then ex- 
amine the staple _ itself. 





It's pointed—no chance 

to damage! This machine will show you how to wind 

ie, Sea hi ai sadeiele a for better knitting, a fact that cannot be 

binder made complete from the _| disputed, and will accomplish determined 
| length by eliminating tight and loose stitch. 


raw material to finished prod- 
uct in its own factory. Spe- 


cial staple binding machines 





Consider this proposition that six months’ 
i time and less will earn the price paid for 
ucts are guaranteed. 


driven machine the Winder. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


are made to order for any spe- 
cial purpose. All our prod- 


~ does as much work as a power 


For explanation and guarantee for the 
contract, consult 


THE ACME STAPLE CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


18 JACOB K.ALTEMUS 


ACM HOSIERY AND eS seg ato peace 


TEXTILE BINDER| ; 








—— See cllso 
——-CATALOG——— 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | 


Yarn Outlook Better 





Market All Set for Good Business 
in 1927 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
closes the year with no great regrets. 
There has been nothing particularly 
encouraging in this year’s operations 
for the independent worsted spinners 
who have had the task of adjusting 
their activities to a steadily declining 
market which leaves white worsted 
yarns, on the average, about 12% 
lower than a year ago. Whether the 
trend will be or is at the present time 
being reversed is an open question. 
\ well known seller of yarns who 
handles a number of good accounts 
stated early in the week that in nearly 


every case the many mills he had 
visited recently were feeling very 
hopeful as to prospects not a few 


heing quite optimistic regarding busi- 
outlook for 1927. 
few days 


ness During the 
last considerable activity 
has developed in wools and tops. 

A larger volume of worsted yarn 
business is rather confidently ex- 
pected and the wool and_ top 
markets have already taken a consid- 
erable decline and are now showing 
stability it may be possible for spin- 
ners to operate more 
from the standpoint of reasonable 
profits in the near future. Worsteds 
seems to be gaining favor; they are 
no longer over-shadowed by woolens, 
as for two or three years past. Yarn 
prices are low enough and have al- 
ready discounted the opening of next 
season’s goods on a lower basis. The 
following table compares _ several 
standard yarn prices at this time with 
those of a year ago: 


as 


successfully 


Dec. 1925 Dec. 1926 Decline 
2 48-50s $1.60-$1.65 $1.3714-$1.40 15% 
2-36s, 56s 1.75- 1.80 1.50 - 1.55 14% 
2-408, 60-645 2.05- 2.10 1.85 - 1.90 10% 
£-50s, 66-70s 2.30- 2.35 2.05 - 2.10 11% 
BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
8 d 
eI ss o''5-9. dd oa ed hie wave 2 a 
I EDD eas wea winidia 6 01006. 2 4 
DONS ss Gide eo Rkerniees 4 3 
ON, o's oak 00's) nih b's Wena 5 5 
EG WIN is oh bodes be be Ae 6 6 


T. H. Ball, Desurmont Worsted 


Phila. Representative 

Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, worsted yarns, in 
maintaining his Philadelphia office, 
will continue to represent the Jules 
Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
k. I., as sole selling agent in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, the southern 
States, and sections of New Jersey. 
\s previously announced Edward 
Carnall, who has been associated with 
lr. Ball’s selling organization for 
inany years, continues as manager, 
nd C. P. Murphy will join the sell- 
gy force beginning Jan. 1. 


Bernon Worsted New England 
Representative 
George B. Emmons, Jr., formerly 
mnected with the Boston office of 
ercy A. Legge, has become associ- 
ted with the sales: department of the 
ernon Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
I., and will represent this company 
the New England territory. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 





| 
Business News | 


Burke Electric Co. Appoint-| 
ment | 

The Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa., | 
manufacturer of motors, generators and | 
welding equipment, announces the ap- 
pointment of H. C. Lemire, 407 So. 4th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., as district | 
sales agent for Minnesota, the Dakotas | 
and the northern portion of Wisconsin. 


Worsted Yarns 





Office and Wits Ghornton, RP. JF. 


Change in Personnel of Phila- 
delphia Office 

The Buffalo Forge Co. and Buffalo 
Steam Pump Co. announce that begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1927, their Philadelphia of 
fice, in the Land Title Bldg., will be in 


charge of W. S. Koithan and R. W. 
Pryor, Jr., who for many years have 
been joint managers of the New York 


office. They will continue to manag 
the New York District and, with an en 
larged engineering organization, will 
serve those interested in the application 
of equipment for heating, 
chanical draft, air 
pumping. 


drying, me 


conditioning, and 


Cummings to Go With R. E. 
Loper & Co. 


E. S. Cummings has from 
the Cotton Testing Force of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Clem 
son College, S. C., to accept a position | 
with R. E. Loper & Co., industrial en ee = = —- 
gineers. Mr. Cummings will be located fA 


in the Greenville office of this company 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


resigned 


\tills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


ED 


} 








Int 
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Appointed District Manager 
Everett B. Merrifield, manager of the 
branch office of Hubbard Bros. & Co., 
cotton future brokers, New Bedford, 
Mass., has been appointed district man- 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 





ager for Southern New England, and RAW & TH ROWN SILK 
will have charge of New Bedford, Fall | 
River and Providence branches in the | 
future. ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD Ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
Active Wool Machinery in 
; a 
November CHICAGO 


WANT RR 


WasHIncTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics on active and _ idle 
wool machinery for November, 1926, 
based on reports 


rveuenncoaqoceoagnumnmomenes gee evra re care aceon event ct ee 
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received from 911 
manufacturers, operating 1,088 mills. 
This is exclusive of 9 manufacturers, 
operating 17 mills, who failed to re-| 
port for the 

The accompanying table gives the 
percentages active and 










TRIMMINGS FOR 
RAYON UNDERGARMENTS 


month. 


comparative 








SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 










figures for October, 1926, and No- TUBING—ELASTIC—EDGINGS— 
: : ; BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 
vember, 1925: 
Looms ~~ 48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” 
Satan Spinning 
g o indies 
S48 <= =. FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO. 
na = Ss ‘4 $ 
a iy Be € & 18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 
= - 2 Pet S 7 
ae ee Be 8 
sd =o & 3 Ee 2 & 
aa 7 a S S 
= 3 oOo & O e £& 


Per Cent Active or Tota NuMBER OF 





Nov., 1926. 89.7 70.1 668 8 7 0 77.1 79.0| TOPS:NOILS 
Nov., B 7 7 76 77. 79 
me He Re Ss Se a2 Et St PICARDED 


Per Cent or Active or Tota Hours Maxi- 
mum SinGie-soirt Capactty) 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILLI “ 






Neva ee. ee ee Ss Ss Se 83 33 NC.,505- 51m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
79.2 ” ? : 
Now 1928. 13.7 88.1 68.6 82.5 90:0 10 43 CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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Reduce your 


winding costs 


THE American Cellulose and Chemical Manufac- 
turing Company, Ltd., is in a position to save you 
very considerable sums in your winding department 
alone. 

We will deliver Celanese brand yarn, already 
wound for you on 5" weaving cops at only 10c. per 
pound in addition to the cost of the yarn. For 
example, at present prices, 45 denier Celanese brand 
yarn costs $5.00 per pound; wound direct on 5" 
weaving cops it cost you $5.10 per pound. Simi- 
larly, the 150 denier, the present price of which is 
$2.90 per pound, costs but $3.00 per pound wound 
on 5" weaving cops. 

Whether you do your own winding or have it 
done outside, you will perceive that there is a very 
substantial saving to you here. 

This is but one of the many economies, of which 


mill executives the country over are taking ad- 


vantage, through the use of Celanese brand yarn. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


She AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 
15 East 26TH STREET, New YORK 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, 
of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufac- 
turing Company, Ltd., to designate its 
brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 


January 1, 1927 
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New Publications 


Beoks reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 
Feurth Ave., New Yerk City. 


334 


THE ARTIFICIAL SILK HANDBOOK; Man- 
chester, England. Agents for U. S. 
and Canada: Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Co., New York. Price $1.50. 

This little book, compiled and edited 
by Frank Nasmith, represents an attempt 
to provide within as small a compass as 
possible, an easily accessible reference 
volume on all matters pertaining to arti- 
ficial silk. Mr. Nasmith freely admits 
that its present form is not final and 
that changes are likely in future edi- 
tions, aS suggestions for improvement 
make necessary. 

It contains a great deal of interesting 
and useful information including a brief 
history of synthetic fiber manufacture ; 
production statistics; statement of raw 
materials and chemicals used; descrip- 
tions of the various and an 
vutline of the newer types of artificial 
silk now being produced as specialties. 

In addition, the volume contains brief 
technical articles on artificial silk wind- 
weaving, knitting, oiling, dyeing, 
printing, finishing, drying, sizing, etc. 

The book concludes with useful sec- 
tions devoted to counts and equivalents ; 
terminology, and machinery used in the 
industry. 


processes ; 


Ing 
lg, 





EFFECT OF Dry CLEANING ON SILK; By 
M. H. Goldman and C. C. Hubbard, 
Research Associates, National Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners, and 
Charles W.  Schoffstall, Associate 
Physicist, Bureau of Standards; 30 
pages, 5x7 in.; Illustrated; Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington; Price 15c. 

This publication, known as ‘“Techno- 
logic Papers of the Bureau of Standards, 
No. 322,” gives a comparison of the effect 
f dry cleaning and some service condi- 
tions on the strength of silk. The study 
i tin-weighted and unweighted samples 

silk after various treatments and ex- 
posures to sunlight and storage at stand- 
rd conditions (of 65% relative humidity 

70 deg. F. temperature) permits the 
tollowing conclusions: (1) No deterio- 
ration results from exposures to stand- 
ird atmospheric conditions over a period 

two and one-half months, even when 
icid or alkaline perspirations are applied. 

2) Sunlight exposure causes a marked 
leterioration in both unweighted (but 

ved) and tin-weighted silks, the loss in 
trength in 100 hrs. exposure amounting 

about 25% for unweighted, and about 

) to 75% for weighted silks. (3) Acid 

d alkaline perspiration treatments in- 

ease the deterioration when sunlight 

xposures are given, so that the loss in 

‘trength in 100 hours’ exposure is about 
5% for unweighted, and about 65 to 

100% for weighted silk. (4) Dry-clean- 

ing solvents in no case caused any appre- 

iable deterioration of silk fabrics. 


RAYON 








AND 


SILK YARNS 


Rayon Imports Will Set Record 


1926 Total Sure to Exceed All Years—Waste, and Yarns from 
Waste Declined Sharply in November 


A SHARP decline in imports of 

rayon waste and yarns made 
from waste is revealed in the figures 
for November released by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The total imported for that month was 
175,238 lbs., as compared with 329,456 
Ibs. for the previous month. More 
significant still, this compared with an 
average of 354,393 Ibs. for the 11 
months and represented the smallest 
quantity imported in any month since 
July, 1925, when 169,128 Ibs. were im- 
ported. Assuming that November im- 
ports of rayon waste and yarns made 
from waste will reach the total of the 
average month referred to above, the 
total for the calendar year 1926 will 
be 4,281,819 lbs. as against 5,528,392 
lbs. for the year 1925. 

Imports of rayon threads 
and filaments during November to- 
talled 964,164 Ibs. as against 995,315 
lbs. for the previous month. The No- 
vember figure was higher than the 
average for the first 11 months of the 
year which was 836,220 lbs. Assum- 
ing that December imports will reach 
this average figure, the total for the 
year will be 10,034,530 lbs. as against 
7,000,521 Ibs. in 1925. Incidentally 
this year’s imports are certain to set 
a new record. In fact the total will 
represent more than the quantity 
manufactured in this country in 1920. 


yarns, 


Dutch Yarn Important 

Netherlands was the principal 
source of supply of the rayon yarns in 
November, sending to this country 
350,710 lbs., out of the total of 964,- 
164 lbs. The next countries in orde1 
were Germany, with 177,724 Ibs.; 
France, with 136,293 lbs.; and Italy, 
with 128,241 Ibs. 

The following table shows imports 
of rayon yarns and of rayon waste 
and yarns made from waste for 1924, 


1925 and the first 11 months of 1926: 
RAYON YARN IMPORTS 





1924 1925 1926 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
MES dada 251,951 205.627 597,103 
Feb. ..... 132,717 619,408 643,448 
March 87,430 522,139 1,257,034 
April 89.444 131,686 721,380 
May 96,555 332,737 882,463 
June 144,664 308,592 857.912 
July 78.050 546.695 739.128 
Aug. .... 119,196 590.357 661,759 
SOE 6. < 181.614 622.304 878.604 
Oct. 170,120 825,223 995.315 
i. ee 170.238 1.118.679 964.164 
1 eee 190,008 SELES cvtawews 
Total... 1,711,987 7,000,521 *10,034.530 
WASTE AND YARN FROM WASTE 
1924 1925 1926 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
ee 317.021 703,987 586,952 
Feb a 395.369 581,199 250.474 
March ... 256,269 174.928 481.549 
April .... 264,771 119.627 348.850 
Mays... 116.638 = 403,639 = 258,985 
June .... 287,871 271,430 205,859 
Jae... 251,405 169.128 339,340 
Aug. 255,172 320.440 643.965 
SOMES. o 6 643.005 574,919 336,184 
eee 819,590 610.449 329.466 
Nov. .... 697.617 538.718 175,238 
BPG csiasis 811,811 2S 
Total... 5.416.539 5.528.392 *4.316.57 
* This is estimated total for 1926, based on 
assumption that average monthly importation 
during first 11 months will continue to end 
of year. 


Rayon Exports 

Exports of rayon products in No- 
vember totalled $579,000 against $541, 
000 in the corresponding month of 
1925. Rayon hosiery exported in No- 
vember reached a total value of $311,- 
000 as against $374,000 in November, 
1925; while other manufactures cf 
exported totalled $267,000 
against $166,000 in November, 1925. 
Consequently the decline in exports of 
rayon hosiery was more than com- 
pensated by the increase in shipments 
in other manufactures of rayon. 

The rayon market was naturally 


rayon 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 





Denier “A” “— “C” Denier “A” "BY 4 sc” 
55... $2.45 “$2.30 2.20 200*. . $1.55 oss tees 
or ao ye 300... 1.25 $1.20 $1.15 
eee a ae 50... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

75... 2.25-2.30 2.05-2.10 1.95 ae a 

80*.. 2.40 nade sata 205; 28 

a5... 2.15 2.00 1.90 900... 1.15-1.20 

100... 1.90 1.75 1.65 - . 

100*.. 2.05 a * Multi-filament 

120... 1.75 1.65 1.55 CELANESE 

125... 1.70 1.60 — Reis usacinutekasasiiers $4 25 

130... 1.65 1.55 1.45 . ae 3 75 
140... 1.55 1.45 1.35 100..... 6... 00+. 3 65 
150... 1.45 1.40 1.25-1.30 or ee aoe 
a. chee Bos cs cceeteseesncisae 
E70... 1.40 1.35 1.25 OO eccis civore shckng bodes’ 2 75 
170*.. 1.55 ii AG Siracvacentbuaihe cuss $3 

200... 1.40 1.35 th hess donitensasads 27 





featureless this week as it shared the 
holidays inertia with other branches 
ot the trade. 


British Consumption of Rayon 
Increases 

During the third quarter of 1926, 
the total quantity of rayon subject to 
the excise tax in Great Britain was 
reported as 6,722,074 lbs., an increase 
as compared with the returns of 5, 
951,953 Ibs. for the June quarter and 
6,081,395 Ibs. for the March quarter, 
according to a report from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General, London, made 
public by the 


merce, 


Department of Com- 
I:xports of rayon during the 
quarters in question were 1,544,698 
Ibs., 1,410,894 and 1,614,747, respec- 
tively, while imports retained for con- 
sumption amounted to 515,245  Ibs., 
$00,547 and 234,665, respectively. De- 
ducting exports from the sum of pro- 
duction and imports retained for con- 
sumption gives an apparent consump- 
tion of 5,692,621 lbs. during the three 
months ended Sept. 30 compared with 
4,941,606 during the June quarter and 
4,701,313 for the March quarter. The 
grand total for the first nine months 
of 1926 is accordingly about 15,335,- 


540 Ibs. 


Berger Rayon Co. Formed 

lhe partnership heretofore existing 
between Max A. and Max 
Baltasch and trading under the name 
of the Baltic Yarn Co., 57 E. 11th St., 
has been dissolved as of Jan. 1. After 
that date Mr. Berger will trade under 
the name of the 


Berger 


3erger Rayon Co. 
at the same address, taking over the 
plant and equipment. Mr. Berger will 
continue the processing of rayon, spe- 
cializing on the knitting and weaving 
trade. He will be prepared to do 
winding, coping, coning and twisting 
for the trade and is in a position to 
offer a service which should be very 
attractive to users of rayon in almost 
any conceivable form. 


Dutch Rayon Industry Expands 

The Dutch rayon industry continues 
to grow. The Netherlands che Kunst- 
zijde Fabriek, which during 1925 es- 
tablished a branch factory at Rotter- 
dam, increased its working force by 
1,900 persons. Another factory added 
750 persons to its staff. 


Good Market in England for 
Czechoslovak Rayon 


In the last few months, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s exports of rayon to England 
have shown a favorable development, 
owing to the fact that the Czechoslo- 
vak plants have succeeded in offering 
to England cheaper yarn than that of 
the plants of other countries. Last 
June, Belgian rayon was cheaper on 
the English market, but at the pres- 
ent time the Czechoslovak product is 
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DUPLAN— 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 












Have 


DUPLAN 


CONE Your 


RAYON 








Vew York Office Southern Office Mills at 
135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


eau Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
ge Sag ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—AlIso Glazed Yarns | 

“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 








Rayon ‘Silk Tops, Noils 


sine eae S. FEATHER CO. 
PROCESSED WASTE 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N.LJ. 





GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 


NEEDLES €Continenrat 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS For All Types of Knitting Machines 


Se Seenneeny Suneins M. A. 


0 RAYON ime [ 
on COPS -CONES-SPOOLS 
Ben,” Prompt- Efficient and Reliable: y cxy 
warn a = RAYARN CO. s7 East sith St.New new , 


E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 

















RAYON FIBRE PRODUCTS. INC. 


. Main Office 
2601 No. Hancock St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New England 
158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


said to be 6% cheaper than the Bel- 
gian goods. As a result, the Czecho- 
slovak rayon plants exporting their 
products to England are operating at 
full capacity. 


Spun Silk Quiet 

No Rush of Orders Develops at 

Lower Prices—Schappe Quiet 

(here was no activity to speak of 
in spun silk last week. Sales consisted 
of the smallest kind of filling-in or- 
ders for singles which are being used 
in some satin materials and ply yarns 
which are going into tub silks and 
broadcloths in a limited way. The 
lower prices did not spur demand to 
any great degree and the market had 
the same dragging note that has been 
present for so many months. As com- 
pared with a year ago yarn deliveries 
are much smaller according to reliable 
information and certainly the situation 
as regards broadcloths is less sure. 
Stocks are large and demand almost 
non-existent. Prices are as follows: 


O02 i 0c 0bssccamees MEA an beatin $4.75 
$0-2. .wcccccce 5.10 BOs coh eee ies 4.55 
W-2.crccececs 4.95 OBh i snscien sc 4.30 


Thrown Silk Steady 
Prices Hold on Practically an Un- 
changed Basis 
There was little activity in thrown 
silk last week with prices holding on 
practically an unchanged basis in the 
face of light buying. Hosiery mills 
are covered in most cases, but a few 
substantial orders were put through 
for January, February deliveries. 
Broadsilk mills have only the mini- 
mum of yarn on contract and will un- 
doubtedly be forced to cover the turn 
of the year. In some qualities busi- 
ness seems to be coming through in 
better volume than generally antici- 
pated as is indicated by the rather 
heavy buying of radium that was 

noted. 

Crepe yarns of the staple 3 thd, 4 
thd, and 5 thd constructions were quiet. 
In some instances manufacturers were 
showing more interest but there was 
no rush and most figured the selling 
price of their goods and then esti- 
mated what they could pay. The re- 
sult appeared to be somewhat under 
today’s prices which was unfortunate 





. 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


Cables reported the Yokohama market as continuing dull 
as evidenced by the reduced volume of open market transac- 
For the week they amounted all told to only 3,200 
bales, which, while slightly above the previous week, is still 


tions. 


far below the heavy buying noted during the preceding weeks 
when the market was moving downward. The heaviest day’s 
trading was at the end when 1,000 bales were bought im- 
mediately prior to the New Year’s holidays over there and the 


prices moved up 10 Yen. 


of Chinese holders. 


Information from Canton continues 
to be sketchy and points to continued underselling on the part 
Italian and Shanghai silks are still far 
above levels which would interest American buyers. 
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as dealers in thrown silk are selling 
today closer than in years. Prices 


today closer Manufacturers of 5 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand Double 
Extra, in skeins...........00- $7 30 NY 
Japan Tram, 3 thd, in skeins.........-. 63 
Japan Tram, 5 thd, on cones.... 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd, on bobbins, 65 turns 6 90 


Japan Crepe, 2 thd, Crack XX, on bobbins 
70 turns.... 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Canton Crepe, N. S. 14/16, 3 thd, on 
GUN: go c0nsstcanacbassconne ; 
Tussah Tram, 2 end, on cops.... 6 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Raw Silk Quiet 


Market in Waiting Mood and 
Prices Show Little Change 
Only the most moderate kind of 

buying was noted in New York last 

week but this was considered a reflec- 
tion of the holiday spirit. Prices 
were not changed to any extent over 
the six days and contrary to the ex 
perience of past weeks, first one and 
then another importer would take 
turns in being very firm. The warp | 
sizes could be bought on a reasonable 
basis again and many mills took ad- | 
vantage of the low prices to cover for | 

January and in some cases into Feb- 

ruary. 

It is the general expectation that 
for the next sixty days a greater de- | 
gree of firmness will be noted. Manu- | 
facturers are not letting their bullish 
ideas) run 





Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


















137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


away with their better A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
judgment but are showing.a greater itis & tee ee ek, ee 
disposition to anticipate their require- Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
ments. Cantons continued to sell be- PE A OR: EE Re Se Se 
low replacement costs in Canton with | 

the 14/16 grade offered in certain | 
quarters at $3.95 ona New York term|” © a 
basis. Cantons seem to be bought at \\ 

the present merely as a speculation by | he SAMSON 
those who believe that present levels | 


have discounted the worst. Prices Y 
are as follows: Oo 
(90 days basis) | 
Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 $6 25 | 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra 13/15 6 05 
Japan Filature, Double Extra....... 13/15 5 92% | 
Japan Filature, Best X...... .. 13/15 5 85 " ie cant nse ees 
Japan Filature, Xeeeeseses cs esesees 18/15 580 | Power —— Speed, [thciency Durability. 
Japan Filature, Best No, 1/X....... 13/15 675 | Pa art se a aes . 
Canton Filature, New Style... 4/16 4.00 | lhese features distinguish the SCHICK baler 


Canton Filature, New Style ween 

Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘“Three Dancer’’ | 
BRGRR. ieccancasschenes Cecdeesseccseos as 6 10 

Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon.......... 3 10 


29 9 of 


wherever it performs. All baling operations 
are simplified by its use. In compression force 
particularly—as applied to cotton, wool, yarn, 
rags, cuttings, etc.—_the SCHICK baler excels. 
It is a veritable Samson of power. 


Norwegian Pulp Shipments to| 
the United States 

Norwegian shipments of bleached 
sulphite pulp to the United States dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1926 | 
amounted to 26,949 tons valued at $2, 
800,844. 


Schick Balers are all-steel and made in 8 
sizes; Hand balers 125 to 375 Ibs. capacity; 
Power balers 350 to 1500 Ibs. capacity. 
Depend on a SCHICK for every baling 
need. 


DAVENPORT MFG. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Dept. A 





SILK CABLES HY 
1440 Yen 
495% 
$5.70 


COMPANY 





Send for di $< riptive ( 
Price List. 
Address Dept. A. 


‘atalog and 


Vo obligation. 
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r a _— : 
| FLETCHER | | “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | | a AYO N | t 
| EXTRACTORS sizes and twists in colors guar- | 
anteed. if 
FAST f 
] Put up in proper form for 
| WEAVING \f 
KNITTING I 
{ Beck Rayon Co. | 
| 200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK | 
| + SM | 
A New Bear Wish 
| May 1927 bring, individ- Card Stamping | 
Fletcher : ete ag raed ually and corporately, to and Repeating } 
new _ indefinitely e- 2 —_——$—$————————— | 
cause there is practi the Textile Industries a FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS | 
cally nothing on them > e ° 
eck a. eae Prosperity, the basis of aia eb hee dag fer | 
mills that have used ° . 
them for years find re which will be stable ‘| Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. | 
pairs and papencmnnente prices and sound business S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts l 
reduced almost to the PHILADELPHIA | 


vanishing point. 





methods. 








Get the facts and you'll 
get a FLETCHER 





L. T. IVES CO. 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
on AL 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


FretcHer Worn«s REWORKED BK, WOOLS 


INCORPORATED 








Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger ane a a Mills eeeeet | ees 
ewar ° —————SS=S===> 
| e FOR PRINT WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Elliot PRINT WORKS | 
eens c| th F ld COTTON MILLS, || 
BLEACHERIEs, 
0 0 er ETC., ETC. | 


and Measurer Send fer C ircular 


Manufactured by 
| ELLIOT & HALL, 4% Hermen St. 
| Worcester, Mass. 


—— F 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








FROM STOCK 


‘RYERSON ‘= 





| 
| ars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails F L om 
Plates, Sheets, Riv ets Bolts or ° . 
Nails. Tubes, Boiler Fittings The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Flo Frercner Works 
‘lates, Safety Treads, B abbi itt Formerly oT & Uhlinger 
_ 2 Small Tool, Machine Cl hi ladelphia 
ls, etc 
Write for the Ryerson Journ asses 
and Stock List—t a “key” t 
Immediate Steel 







of 
WOOLENS 

and 
WORSTEDS 


Also Chincl. illa Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


FRANKEL BROS. & C0. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen elippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


doneiin T. RYERSON & Son inc. 


ae Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
etroit, Buffalo, New York, Boston 













M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 









New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher 


eset Grade 
M ad hi = 






GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


nid and Eco ALL Oo TEEL HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
omic i \ hing 3 CON OM y Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 
lider ckets PROOF Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets 


Binding ~» Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 


VEN BUR 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT AN ALIS A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 








J. i iceiaden & Co. ” PHILADELPHIA 
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Relatively Small 
Substitute Stocks 


Woolen Rag Grading Curtailed 


Considerably—Low Bids on 
Blue Serge Rejected 

Recovered wools and old materials 
are still in a very dull market with 
little prospect for any immediate 
change for the better. Good business 
however is positively expected in the 
new year and before such business 
occurs the woolen rag market will 
probably have recovered its weakness 
and will be on a higher level than at 
the present time. The English rag 
markets are inactive and prices are 
easier. Abundant stocks are avail- 
able to meet any increased demand 
irom consumers and exporters. 

Offerings in graded rags are rela- 
tively small, graders having cut down 
their operations very considerably 
during the last two months. It is, 
however, a buyers’ market from A to 
Z but this is not likely to continue 
ior any length of time. In a month 
from now the situation may be much 
more satisfactory. White mixed softs 
in this market are firm at 7c and 
rough cloth around 2c. 

Bids on 100;000 lbs. of blue serge 
have been made by a consuming in- 
terest at a price below 6c, it is said, 
but refused by the holder of the mate- 
rial. Bids have also been made as 
low as 32c for white flannels and 
serges and refused. In the clip mar- 
ket a fair interest is maintained in 
underwear and hosiery material, nat- 

ral and bleached, medium and fine. 
the domestic supply of these com- 
modities does not seem adequate to 
the steady demand and imports cf 
stocks are constant. In wool clips 
of all grade and colors the situation is 
unchanged, 

Woel wastes in all descriptions of 

ite materials are firming up in an- 
ticipation of much larger demand 
rom heavyweight manufacturers in 
January. The market is hoping that 
ere will also be interest shown in 

‘red stuffs, particularly good wor- 


ted threads which have been on the 





rgain counter for many weeks. 
Very little white lap waste is coming 
to the market. Most mills retain 


commodity which is superior for 
purposes to clean white virgin 
wool. 
supplies of worsted threads have 
een helped out very considerably by 
imports but lap wastes have been con- 
‘ntly above importing point over a 
period and in card wastes only 
‘arbonized material is purchased 
reign markets. There is no dif- 
ference in duty between carbonized 
uncarbonized or between carbon- 
ind uncarbonized scoured wools; 
for some reason not very clear 
nized noils are assessed an ad- 
nal five cents per pound duty. 


Wools and Other Commodities 





Wool in 1926 Declined Much Further Than General Commodi- 
ties—British Wools Indicating Foreign Values Steady 


Boston 

HE relation of basic wool prices to 

those made in other commodities 
is discussed hazily from time to time 
and yet there is no reason to doubt that 
domestic wools, benefited by the 
strongest tariff ever enacted, are on 
a higher relative level 
modities in general. 

A comparison will be made _be- 
tween prices of two standard types 
of domestic wool, which may be taken 
to represent the market, and Professor 
Irving Fisher’s commodity index 
figure. Most textile indices have a 
July 1914 basis, but Professor Fisher’s 
commodity index is based upon aver- 
age 1913 values. Domestic wools in 
July 1914 were well above the 1913 
level but the foreign wool situation 
was very irregular; the South Ameri- 
can group was lower, Cape 
higher, Australasians irregular. 

Taking 1913 average prices as the 
basis for an index figure on domestic 
wools, and so comparable with the 
general commodity index, the follow- 
ing comparison is possible showing 
firstly a relatively higher level than 
commodities in general and, secondly 
that the decline in wool prices during 


than com- 


wools 


the year has been much more extreme 
than the general commodity decline. 


Ohio % Blood Fisher's 

Medium Staple Index 
January ... > 209 218 159.7 
December 5 178 190 146.5 
Decline .. 31 28 13.2 


In order to make comparison of 
the course of domestic values with 
British wools and commodities it will 
be necessary to use a 1914 basis for 
domestic wools. The price of medium 
Ohio, covering and ¥% _ blood 
grades, in July 1914 was 27c while at 
the present time its market value is 
45c, giving an index figure of 166. 
In January 1926 this wool 53¢ 
vielding an index figure of 106. 
Half blood staple in July 1914, clean 
basis, was 59c and its current price 
is $1, whereas in January this year the 
wool was selling at $1.15 giving an 
index figure of 195 as compared with 
170 at current price. The following 
comparison becomes _ possible 
(averaging the American indices) : 


Jes 


was 


now 








American British British 

Wool Wool Index 

JOMMELT © cccccs wete 196 135 147 
December 168 126 140 
Decline 18 9 7 


From the above comparison it 
would seem as though British values 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at 


close of business 


on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
A ee 45—46 
WiARO GOCE vices ee cececcevn 40—41 
Se IE 5 Vale's i's Rs sereorn sie oe" 45—46 
Me oreo TA a ye oak ep aie 45—46 
a er wt tate e eee 45—46 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern, 12 UiQi.s<.ec02. 98—1.02 
Southern, 12 Me.... 06.000 87— .90 
Téxas 
(Scoured Basis) 

One, SEMIS 6 sc aees ects cs 1.03—1.05 
UMN a eos enna oan 87— .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

MM Sia aa ade eataiaal es ean 6-3 1.05—1.08 
IDB Saircg seerole aca 'a, arc utp tate .90— .93 
RNIN 0s crag <td aw ala Gerig -83-—— .85 
PE rR ea fecele af die 70— .73 


Montana, Idaho and Wrenties 
(Scoured Basis) 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Purley VR O¥e vic scvccives ...42—43 
eo a ee ee -43—45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis—Cape: 


Super 12 months......... .§5—1.00 
Super 10-12 months....... .98 92 
Australian : 
ENG S Wha eon pai aew OR es 1.07—1.10 
GOW okt Vatawees te cadionns .9T7T—1.00 
58—60s ........ .85— .87 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
eS eee ext 42—43 
NE se ara ao kc ae a eel are deve acte . 40—41 
EE Garova'w xen awn acd ain etata ee a 37—38 
Buenos Aires: 
ee aS reer ree . 29—30 
ee ee ee bie 27—28 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 
China: Combing 











30— 
MONA MINBG oa 0. tka oy shot 4 1.10—1.12 Szechuen ass’t 2 
en RRM CCR ret Be eect Oe SOURS. ik 6 “a: 0, 6.58 sav pe: Spd aba we 24—25 
Fine & fine medium........ -97— .98 Scotch Black Face.............28—30 
RI re ci .88— .92 East India: Kandahar.........; 35— 38 
eT MR gS te co's so aseiane ‘a 0\a -78— .82 7 VICENTE scceveveccstcveraaces 43—48 
. . CE etivuseans une awiserewe<.cun 5—5 
Mohair—Domestic eee 3840 
TOONS “CUI 65 ike ccnp aedw ee 75—80 Iceland, class 1...............- 38—39 
BePOe OREGUNE 5c ck cc cceces .-65—T70 Iceland, class 2..........e..0e- 34—35 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
MN WME ne bh-w Sc'eare ees 1.10—1.12 COSTSe BENG ook ciicsccic ks TH—S 
Fine colored ............ .85— .88 ERNE sian t's.0.0'ne alee 16 —16% 
Thread White Worsted— Oe. GEE iin nieidccs oweces 5 — 5% 
Pc oid Sing si ¢ O8 ites in 79— .80 Serges— 
NEE Seats ie or alae ois area a -73— .75 a lpg A aT a 7 —T7% 
IIR a is sd luia dies erme 60's .65— .68 SEE na de veesauerices wes 6 — 6% 
Oy ee ee 53— .55 BT I aa Gd n'ai nia a ete os ek ad 12 —13 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
MC Act akwaake ee ass ¥ eles .36— .38 White peal te idk een at aie be 41 —42 
MVCN. a 4: nukcacare © one ev ae 33— .35 IS sch Bio wesc de wre averue are 14 —15 
EE Sine cau eee eaten 30— .33 CP ee 20 21 
ee I 5 05-0 ane aidiabaie as 28— .30 Worsteds— 
Car — Light $00 Oe 6 Ode Oe Oe we 8, 9 
a ee 50— .53 MS rte arate doe e oie 1% § 
Medium white ...... I8— .40 BENE) 5 sede ne Saisie nieaee en 7%— 8 
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during the year had been steadier than 
American and the decline much 
smaller. The fall in the British wool 
figure of 9% as against 18% in 
American wool is quite in keeping 
with and confirmatory of the general 
belief in the wool trade that domestic 
wools during the year have declined 
to much larger degree than foreign 
wools. This fact has been referred to 
several times in this column and may 
be considered as a rather sound basis 
for the belief that assuming stability 
in the primary markets, domestic 
wools in the near future more 
likely to rise than fall in value. 


are 





Wools Now More Promising 


Larger Mill Buying 
Prices Features 


at Stronger 


Market 


Boston.—The wool situation 
improved very considerably and the 
closing week of the year is likely to 
encounter continuous buying interest 
instead of a trailing off in business 
to a vanishing point. Spinners and 
manufacturers seem more certain of 
themselves and both are in the mar- 
ket for further supplies of tops and 
wools. The finer qualities are in chiet 
demand which is rather unusual with 
the heavyweight near. 
Worsted manufacturers are evidently 
getting good repeat business and it 
this keeps up a successful heavyweight 
opening will bring in larger demand 
for medium wools, under which cir- 
cumstances a strong and 
wool market seems the forecast. 

The outlook is considered mucl 
more promising. Prices are showing 
a rising tendency. 
ket is also more cheerful. 
of really good domestic 
understood to be quite small and hold- 
the same are asking 
prices, choice fine territory quoted ten 
at $1.07-1.08 is now on a 
$1.10-1.12 basis with French combing 
wool, $1.05-1.07.. The fleece wools are 
very firm and are quoted 45c for any 
grade of the Ohio. 

Quite a number of mill buyers have 
taking ’ 
prices available and in the aggregate 
Boston stocks have been reduced quite 
considerably. Some 
have refused to make the low prices 
obtainable in some sections preferring 
to keep their because of a 
growing conviction that low prices on 
domestic staples are not justified by 
the strong wool situation the 
world over. Several well known mer- 
chants maintain that the situation 1 
essentially bullish and that higher 
prices will be seen in the new year 
lifting wools of domestic origin out 
of the rut and bringing them to a 
price level more consistent with val- 
ues of fine wools when the 
duty is added to such imports. 

The Australian markets are now 


has 


season SO 


advancing 


The goods mat 
Supplies 


wool are 


ers of higher 


days ago 


been advantage of the eas\ 


houses however 


wools 


very 


similar 
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Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 

32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 

Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 

























b 
\ ¢ 





Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. p AY N E WI N D ERS | 
| 
SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin ] 
TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2%” to 32” in Siameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 
| Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eliderdown and IMPROVED 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 
Made in a poem . te 20% ees. = eg desired gauge; these 
easurements being back t e yli 8. . . - ° o 
The fabrics ions this machine are ‘used for ‘bathing suits, theatricals and To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
athletic goods. for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
These machines are second to none on the market. i f . ; 
\ The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired Y 
| Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto at Short Notice. 
LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS = jeoitst‘tam GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. | P 


| CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N.H. age a 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 








CHARLES COOPER'S 
Machine and Needle Works | | « 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT rices 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Hemphill Company, of Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, Manufacturers of the well-known Banner 
Machine for knitting all classes of seamless or 
circular-knit hosiery controls, among other proc- 
esses, by its patent No. 1,605,896, dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1926, especially all selective reverse plating 
on circular, independent needle machines, wherein 


Spring and Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 





















web holders, sinkers or like instrumentalities are 
employed in effecting reverse plating, and by its 
patent No. 1,605,895, dated November 2, 1926, 
controls particularly reverse plating by web hold- 
ers, sinkers or like instrumentalities serving to 
separate the yarns used in plating or to move one 
only thereof, in effecting reverse plating. Hemp- 
hill Company intends to maintain its lead in this 
field and will protect its patent rights against all 
infringers. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


JOHN LAWSON, President 








Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 





SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 





Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 





Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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Wool—Continued 


for the vear. About half of the 
sold at satisfactory 
and during the next half of the 
around 1,300,000 bales will be 
| The New Zealand markets 
ill closed very and in 


is been 


firm 


. \merica prices in Buenos Aires 


stable, with 


\merican buy- 


\lontevideo are 
v higher values. 


season this far has been very 


the chief support of these mar- 


oming from German and Brit 
vers 
Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and toreign 
at Boston, imports at 
Welphia and New York for the 
k ended Dec. 25, based upon data 
mpiled by the Market News 
of Bureau of Agricultural 
ics, Department of 


also 


Serv- 
Eco- 


\griculture, 


e as follows, in Ibs.: 
Week 
Ended 
Dee. 25 1926 1925 
87, 000 169, 623, 000 134, COM), OH 
1,310, 000 171, 313, Om 162, 783, 000 
1,697,000 340, 936, 000 296, 783, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1,310,000 171,313,000 162,783,000 
ia 1,215, 000 53, 939, 000 84, 969, 000 
1, 203, 000 65,565, ¢ 71, 897, 004 
728, 000 290, 817, 000 119, 649, OK 


Phila. Market Steadier 
Pulled Wools and Noils Display 
Firmer Trend 
PHILADELPHIA.—The last week of 
the year witnessed fair activity in 
grease, scoured wools and noils, with 
i firm price trend, noils displaying a 
trong tone. Year-end prices of the 
itter were two to three cents above 
se current early in the month. 
‘oured wools were unchanged from 
rices named early in the month but 
rger quantities were moved during 
the latter half at figures that were 
erely nominal quotations during the 
rst two weeks of December. Terri- 
ry and fleece wools are steady with 


\ 


ttle evidence of higher prices being 
tained in the near future, fair sized 
les of fine, three eighths and quarter 
od being reported to worsted mills. 
erritory wools are quoted at 8oc 
‘2c tor quarter blood, 87¢ to goc 
ee eighths, 97c to $1.00 for half 
(, $1.07 for average fine and $1.10 
‘1.12 for fine staple. Sales of fair 
zed amounts of fine staple, three 


th 


‘ighths and quarter blood have been 


reported this week within the above 
nge t prices. Fleece wools are 
et with the exception of a scat- 


ered request for quarter blood, sales 

this grade being reported from 43c 

4sc in the grease, costing approxi- 

I itely 70¢ to 77¢ clean; three eighths, 

‘t blood and fine fleece wools are 

{5c in the grease. 

Combings To Worsted Mills 

ed mills are taking medium 

unts of combings which are 

Ng at prices that mean approxi- 

‘ie same clean cost to spinners 
wools. 

at this 


+ 


lot indicate 


natural 
time of the year 
that combings 


This is a 


are relatively 


fleece wools. 


Pulled 


lower in 


wools are more active than 
during the first two weeks of the 
month. Sales of Bs are being made 


at 80c to &5c, several fair sized lots 
of this grade being moved at 82c¢ and 
S83¢. 


up except 


Pullers are well sold 
for present pullings which are going 
to worsted mills. 
Noil Prices Advance 

Noils are also stronger, prices being 
two to three cents above those quoted 
early in December. 
ing low 


Dealers are quot 


quarters at 50c, average 
quarters at 54c to 56c, choice lots of 
this grade having been moved as high 
as 57c, a fair sized lot being sold at 
56M%c early this week; three-eighths 
is quoted at 56c to 60c for average 
and up to 62c for choice; while fine 
noils are held at 78c to 82c, largest 
sales being around Soc level. 








Closes Philadelphia Office 

The Basch & Greenfield Co., 
Newark, N. J., has discontinued 
their Philadelphia office located at 
114 Chestnut St. Their representa- 
tive Frank P. Mita will operate from 
their Newark 
same territory as 


offices, covering the 


heretofore. 


Pittenger with Swift 

Henry CC. Pittenger, formerly 
operating as a wool broker at 139 S. 
Front St., Philadelphia, is now asso- 
ciated with Swift & Co., at their 
Philadelphia offices, 147 S. Front St., 


as a member of their sales depart- 


ment. 


Skerrett & Co., Sales Change 

George Karl has severed his con 
nection with H. H. Skerrett & Co., 
128-130 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
He is not vet ready to announce his 
future connection. 


- iam reenact 


An Industrial Index 
(Continued from page 58) 


3503 4097 4 70 1019-21 Ap 10, 
My 22, Je 19, Ag 21 '26 
SILK finishing 
Treating silk; patent. H. B 
Chimie & Ind 15:609-10 Ap (26 
Ji 19 °26 
SILK manufacture and trade 
Novel treatment of © silk. Chemicals 
(Dyestuffs sec) 26:25-6 Ag 16 “26 
Raw silk trend hinges on fall business 
Textile World 7TO:S958 Ag 14 '26 
Role of chemistry in the manufacture of 
silk. W. M. Seott. Ind & Eng Chem 
18 :924-6 S °26 
United States 
Textile world analyst. L: H. Haney 
Textile World 70 :1023-4 Ag 21 ‘26 
SILK mills 
Greater silk industry efficiency. 
World 7TO:586 JL 31 “26 
Employees 
Scientific management applied to throw 
ing. A P. Seem. Textile World 
70 :303+, SS7-8 J1 17, Ag 14 '26 
Management 
Scientific management applied to throw 
ing. W. P. Seem. Textile World 
70 :887-8 Ag 14 °26 
Naturally the list of references un- 


der each heading would be very con- 


Smith 


Textile 


siderably longer in a semi-annual or 
biennial number. 

As the editors of 
found this 
usefulness in their work, they 
pass this information on to their read 
feel the 


WORLD 


constant 


TEXTILE 
have index of 
own 
need of such 


ers who may 


ready reference 





OSCAR KOHORN @Co.. 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Chemnitz, Germany 
Zwickauerstr 108 


Vienna, Austria 
IV. Prinz Eugenstr {2 
— Jopf -Spinamaschine Hod t— 


mont eleRtromotoriscluen Aniried 
mis 


at 





MACHINERY 


for 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 


RAYON 


Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 


Service includes provision of expert operators and 
guarantee of quality and quantity output. 


Present Rayon output by our machin- 
ery in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 
hours based on 150 deniers. 


Additional orders for machinery 
produce 30,000 Ibs. per 24 hours on 150 
deniers by the end of this year. 


to 
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OT the least of the ad- 
vantages in using this 


by Company’s Disodium Phos- + 

i phate is that of having it ar- Us ea J et 

) rive clean and uncontami- for pumping acids or other liquids 
‘4 nated—thanks to our use 

Mi of only A-1 barrels with spe- 

h cial paper liners. ft &, P kK O N S 


operate with live steam. They are simple and 
trouble proof. Made in iron, brass, lead, everdur, 
etc. 


( GENERAL CHEMICAL 
‘ COMPANY 


r 40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


Send for new Bulletin 2-A. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 




















» Cabte Address Lycurgus. N.Y 
h BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES Phi i 
( PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO ST LOUIS 1158 Thompson St. iladelphia, Pa. 
ri THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
‘4 See cAlso 
b: 
c = a a 
Z 





SQUEEZER 
and 


SATURATOR 





Extra Heavy 
Frames 








Self Oiling 
Bearings 





Rubber Covered 
Rolls 





Friction Clutch 
Drive 








Ball Bearing Dry Cans 
Ball Bearing Reels 
Washers—Mangles—Padders 





Ai ty yk ERS Sete rier tale , 














—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG" 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 


10 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. Kennett Sq., Pa: 


| FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


—\— 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS | 











Concentrated Desize Agent 


New Diastatic Product 80 Times 

Strength of Liquid 
development which is regarded 
considerable interest by finish- 
ers of cotton goods is the recent pro- 
luction of a concentrated diastatic 
product, in powder form, for desiz- 

such goods. This product is being 
manufactured by the Takamine Lab- 
ratory, Inec., Clifton, N. J., and is 

rketed by that company’s agents, 
The Charles S. Tanner Provi- 
lence, R. I. 


as ot 
1 


in. 


for de 
veloping this new type material, the 
company points out that the first 
lesizing product placed on the market 
vas malt extract, a thick syrup which 
‘old weather becomes heavy and 
rather messy to handle. The next 
step was the production of a desizing 
aterial in thin liquid form. The 
that it was the first 
lace such a product on the market 
that it has been sold to the trade 
under the name Polyzime. 


explaining its reasons 


pany states 


some time 


the Takamine 
emists have been working on the 
blem ot producing a concentrated 
and the result of this 
‘arch work has been the produc 

tf Polyzime “P” 


ng agent 


a dry powder, 
concentration of 80 to I as 


red with liquid desizing agents. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 1 40 -1 45 
Iron Free aoe 2 00 -2 05 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp 33% 
Potash, Lump ; 
Ammoniac, Sal. 
gr., dom, 
Bleach powder, per 100 
lb. works 
Blue Stone 
Calcium Arsenate 
Chlorine, Liq. 
ders 
Tanks 
Copperas, ton 
Cream of Tartar 
Epsom Salts, 100 
Formaldehyde Spot ‘. 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 
Glyeerine (C. P.) bbls. 
Cans 
Yellow Crux oe. wekipis 
Hydrosulphite Cone ... 
Lead—Brown acetate. . 
White (erystals) .... 
Lime, acetate. 100 Ib... 
Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals 
Permangan, tech 
Sodium acetate 
Bichromate 
Bisulphite, 
Nitrite 
Phosphate tan 
Prussiate, yellow.... 
Sulphide, 60¢7 fused 
300% erystals 
irtar emetie, tech 
Crystals 
Bichloride 
Oxide, bbls 
Dust 


white 


nO deg 


Acids 


28¢% per 100 Ib. 
erystals 


OR 


The company claims the following 
advantages for this new material over 
the liquid products: That it will not 
deteriorate in strength and will keep 
its strength indefinitely, under all 
conditions, if container is 
when not in use; that one pound of 
Polyzime “P” will do the work of 
8o Ibs. of the liquid product and will 
do it more efficiently as it is not 
affected by time and outside condi- 
tions; that it brings a saving of over 
95% in freight, storage space, cartage 
and handling charges; that there is no 
danger of loss from leakage; that it 
aids in effecting neatness and cleanli- 
ness in the finishing plant; and that 
shipments, if necessary, can be made 
by parcel post or express at far less 
cost than transporting the liquid by 
slow freight, and thus eliminating 
the necessity of carrving a 
amount in stock. 


closed 


large 


Polyzime “P” is used in the same 
way as are liquid desizing 
except of course that one pound of 


+} 


agents, 


ie former is used in place of 80 
Ibs. of the latter. 


Finances Color Laboratory 

WasnHincton, D. C—An _ appro- 
$72,921 is carried in the 
Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ition bill for the Color Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Chemistry. 


priation of 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg 
Borax, Crys. bbls. ; 
Potash, carbonate, 80 
RGN. Sarai s 
Caustic, 88-02% 

Soda Ash. 58°, light 
Contract, 100 Ib Sit 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs 
Caustic, 76% per 100 

lb. 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 
Sal. 100 Ib... 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustie: Crystals 18 
Liquid, 41 9 
Gambier, liquid........ 12% 
Hematine, erystals 14 
Hyvernie Ext.—5l1 g 11 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood Extract. liq. 
St Get... 
Crystals 
Osage Orange, 
D1 deg... 
Querceitron 
deg. 
Sumac 
m1 > 614 
Extract, stainless.... 10 
Tannie Acid, tech 35 


Extract, 


extract, 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref... 80 
Crude ... : . ene 60 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. Bh 
Aniline Oil 15 
Salt sie Gra aceree mk & 24 
tjeta = Naphthol, 
limed 
Technical 
Dimethylaniline 
Metanhenylene 
mine wis 
Paranitraniline 


Oils and Soaps 
Oil, No > 


Olive Oil, d 


(Castor 
oa] 
gal 


Red il, Ib 

Stearic Acid kk 
presses 

Turkey Red Oil, 50% 


American Chemical 
Elects Councillors 

Election of councillors at large of 
the Chemical 


1927 


Society 


\merican Society, to 


serve during 1929, is announced 
as tollows 

Prot. Edward Bartow, University 
Charles <A. ief 
of the U. S 
Washington ; 


Browne.. chiet 
Bureau of Cher 
Samuel 
the U. S. Bureau 
Washington; Harlan S. 
chief chemist of \Vels 
Gloucester City, N. | 
Norris and Dr. Charles L. 
Reese, director of chemical engineer- 
ing of the FE. I. du Pont Nemours 
and Co., Wilmington, Del., 
the Society 
two years from January 1 

The 


Parsons sl 


of lowa; 
lstry, 
Colville Lind, 
chiet chemist of 
of Mines, 
Miner, 
bach Co.., 

Prof 


1 
the 


were 


chosen directors of for 


report of Secretai 


ows. that 


has J 4.900 members 
rotessional divisions, 


sections located in 39 


work of the divisions, 


the report, now embraces 


ing fields of chemistry 


] 


Agricultural and food, biological 


cellulose, cl 


emic education colloid, 
dye, fertilizer, gas and fuel, 

ind engineering, leathet 
nedicinal prod 


and 


organic, 


1 1 1 a 
eum, physical morganic 


water, sewage 


flour 
Adhesive and Sizing 
Albut 
mestic ‘ 
Dextrine-Potato 
Corn, bags 100 Ib 
Do. bbls 100 Ib 
Gum, British, 100 Ib 
Do. bbls 
Sago flour 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib 
Do. bbls ; es 
Do. thin boilin 
bags, 100 Ib 
Do bbls... 
Potato 
Rice 
Wheat 


Materials 


el blood do 


Coal Tar Dyes 
Colors 
Black (H-acid) 5 28 
Black Columbia 
Blue, 2 B ; 
Blue sky. ordinary.. 
Blue, 2 GL 
Blue, 4 GIL 
Blue Sky. FF 
Blue, Fast RL 
Blue, Solamine 
tenzo Azurine 
Brown, € 
Brown, M 
Brown. Congo G 
Brown, Congo R 
Green B 
Green. G 
Oranae ar go 
Orange, Fast 
Red, Fast F 
Red, Cong 
Benzo Purp 
RP Y v4 r 
10 TG 
Searl 
Searl 


Searlet 


Direct 


t 


S 
\ 
} 


Yell 


a chemical literature 


ithout primary regard to 


commet 
has begun in a 
and technological 


now being issued by the 


sal considerations, 
series ot scientific 
monographs 
\merican Chemical 
the report. 


“Twenty-eight of 


Society,” says 


these 


mMoOno= 


raphs have already been issued. 


Thirty others have been announced, 
and others are being arranged for 
lhe monographs are in charge of a 
board ot 
edited 


editors and are produced 


ind under their direction 


Stein. Hall & Co. Hold Annual 
Meeting 


The 


annual meeting of the 
office managers and sales torce of 


° . 1 1 


Hall & Co., Inc., was eld t 


aNY 285 


otein 


1 


othce of the com} ’ 


Madison Avenue, New York, on Dec 


ind Is 


1 
le home 


1D, 37 
\ review of 


were 


1920 showed th 


+ 


the largest in the 


and pt 


f the company 

; 

discussed and developed tor 
‘ 


. . 1 
purpose of increasing the 


) comp 
1 
the 


business hbevond high 


1920 


reached in 


line endet 
Blur HAVA 
Brown 
q,reel 
Green, olive 
Yellow 
Colors 
Auramine 
Bismark Brown 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine erystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine B 
cone 
Safranine 
Victoria Blue B 
id Colors 
Naphthol blue bik 
Napthlamine black 
iB ane 
Alizarine saphirol 
Alkali blue 
Indigotine ; 
Induline (water solu 
able) 
Soluble Blue 
Sulphonevanine 
Sulphone Blue R 
Patent Blne A 
Resceorein brown 
Ganinea green 
Wool green S 
Orang 
Orange 


LT 
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Take the Bench 
to the Work 


He re’s a work bench on 
wheels—the Champion Section 
Hand Scat, It makes pos- 
ible repairs and adjustments 
at the machine—speeds up 
loom-fixers and mechanical 
men. No trips to the repair 
department. Brake (controlled 
by handle) holds bench im- 
movable for filing, ete. 
Equipped with vise, shelf and 
drawer with lock. Rigidly con- 
structed throughout. Price on 
request. 


Write for our catalog. 


The Western Tool 
and Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 








Does the Work 


of 6 Painters 


The Simons Paint Spray Brush ap- 
plies paint as quickly as six hand 
brush painters That means you 
pay one man instead of six ! 
Paint the exterior or interior of 
your mill—or any of your equip- 
ment—with this Simons Spray 
Brush, The evenness and ease of 
application is surprising — every 
crack and blemish is filled and pro- 
tected with —_— 


ustrated f 


Simons Pant Sera — Co. 
107 Maryland Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


SS. 





TEXTILE WORLD 





Like and 


permanent value to the textile industry, the 


any other product of standard 


ie Wyandotte” | 


success of the special purpose 





} Cde 3. B Ford Companp, Id 
Pome MA 2LA l 


col only result from a knowledge of how 





to prepare materials to scientifically meet the 


problems of the textile p'ant. 


lhe J B. FORD CO., 


\Vvandot 


Sole Manufacturers, 
te, Michigan 





INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Sole New lew England Agente for -LACTAMINE and — 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices ‘e. 








ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges. 


rrance 


naaeee BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 
Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 
E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 


Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 












151 Fifth Ave. 


|V.E. MERTZ "2. 
| 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


HUMIDIFYING an 
SS 31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


|| Ventilating - ~ Summer Cooling — Winter 
eating — Automatic Control 

Aer« inn Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


ae Mertz System 





ENGINEER RS—CONTRACTORS 


oling — Humiditying — Heating 
Automatic Control 












3. R. DAVID COMPANY | 





| ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
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Sensitive Balance 


pa Textile Use 





Style No. 5020 


Working parts and gr: 
uated beam enclosed 
glass metal case. 

lor further particula 
mention Style No. 5020 
_Torsion Balances used | 
National, State and Munici; 
Governments. United Stat 
Appraisers Stores, Manufa 
turers and the trade. Il’ri 
for Textile Pamphlet. 


The Torsion 
Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, Nez York 








Branches: Chicago 
and San Fraacisco 


Iw. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


|Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 


| equip mills for any textile 


process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 


| 

Hamilton Office: 
| Main and McNab Sts. 
| 


Demonstrating Department 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


An Accurate and | 
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7 Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued << 
| | 
through the installation of the Con- Obituarv | he | 
trol and Research Laboratory con- Fiiiaedl Ts eae Gb) 
. nected with the home office. This Parente " B R O L \ D B E N d i - 
- ljaboratory, in conjunction with the Falls, N. Fontaine, I. B. Tigrett, Dr 


factory laboratory, is devoted to 
scientific research in connection with 
the industrial and manufacturing uses 
of tapioca flour, sago flour, starches, 





S. Neuton Stern, Mitchell H. Rosenthal, 
Edward R. Barrow, Dr. J. A. Crisler, Sr., 
W. P. Markle, Rev. C. H. Williamson, 
Rev. Lud H. Estes, Rudolph Sondheimer, 


PATENT 


Automatic Centrifugal Clutch 


’ . :. Jacob Goldsmith, Jacob Marks, Jack \ One cf the es ta) Broadbent 
dextrines, gums and other products in Falls, E. Rice, Thomas Fauntleroy, G. \ | 1 9 th feelin 
which the company deals. Sanders, Abe Simon, R. Brinkley Snow : He ti sutches 

\fter the. meeting the company den, E. L. Rice, A. E. Jennings, A. kK engineer- 


Burrow, Frank Hayden, Fred D. Beneke. 


can be 





gave a dinner and theatre party to its ‘dD a applied 
7 branch officers and sales force, com- David Sternberg, Jacob U. Felsenthal iS ROTOR Snary} 
prising over 50 men. Herman Bluthenthal, Maurice B. Joseph, successes al wherever 
? C. C. Ogilvie, Hunter Jones, Abe D i 


New Direct Searlet Announced 
\\ INGTON, Der.— The Dvye- 
lepartment of FE. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. is placing on the 


} ) . . . z . luteh fo 
market, Pontamine Fast Scarlet 4BA, Miss.: Dr. J. C. Brooks, Deeson, Miss., Belt Drive 

| 1 - . . . » 7 . 

| lirect dvestuff which vields bril- and Herman Bensdorf. 

| liant scarlets not only on all classes 


n goods, but also on rayon 

silk The announcement states: 

“It shows good general fastness on 
ll ot these fibers. When dyed on 


dved the animal fiber is left clear. 
It is suitable for printing, and can 
be discharged to a clear white with 


Sulfoxite C.” 





British Dye and Chemical 
Merger Welcomed 
WasHIncton, D. C.—British dye- 
stuff manufacturers welcome the 
combine of the chemical, dye and ex- 
Co plosives industries signalized in the 
, formation of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. They have been 
hard pressed by the German com- 
bination. The British combination 
will start with an advantage over the 
German combine as regards heavy 
chemicals but the opposite is the case 
with respect to dyestuffs and general 
\@ organic chemicals. 





~ 
> 


The English amalgamation em- 
aces Brunner, Mond & Co., Nobel 
tely | Industries, Ltd., the United Alkali 
tile | Ci nd the British Dyestuffs Cor- 

poration, with a capital of approxi- 





on- bt 


Waldauer, I. Dinkelspeil, Don Dockery 
Frank F.*Hill and C. E. Coe; E. P. Pea 
cock, Clarksdale, Miss.; S. \W. Mullins 
Holly Springs, Miss.; B. C. Dunean, 
Grenada, Miss.; Francis Herron, Coffe 
ville, Miss.; J. F. Provine, Coffeeville, 


James F. O’Melia 
James F. O'Melia, prominent silk man 
ufacturer of Fonda, N. Y., died = sud 
denly at his home on Dec. 28. He was 


half-silk from a neutral bath it dves © a having been born at We : drives 
. : oF Madis D y, 1 863 at 
cotton to a full shade and stains the rn ~~ bo grote county, © 3 = TYPE 6 
1} } ° though his death was unexpected he hac utch - 
silk but slightly, but when speck oie a ‘oupil Cluteh for Spur 
ral complained of ill health and only re- Coupling. 


cently returned from a lengthy sojourn 
at Battle Creek, Mich. About 32 years 
ago he accepted the position as superin 
tendent of the Fonda Glove Lining Co., 
holding that position until 1919 when he 
organized the Brunswick Silk Co. The 
business was later reorganized as_ the 
O’Melia Silks, Inc., with Mr. O'Melia 
holding the position as treasurer at his 
death. 


Charles O. Swalm 

Charles O. Swalm, secretary and one 
of the founders of Oehrle Bros., Phila- 
delphia, died at his home in Oak Lane, 
Dec. 25. He was 73 years old and had 
been prominent in the textile trade for 
more than 40 years. Mr. Swalm was 
a member of Meridian Sun Lodge, 158, 
F. & A. M., and the Oak Lane Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 


George Grayson 
George Gravson, head of Geo. Grayson 
& Sons Co., Darby, Pa., died at his home 
306 S. Fourth St.. Dec. 18, at the age of 
79. He was born in Leeds, England, 
coming to the United States at the age 






179 Lincoln Street 


electric 


drives are 


used 





TYPE 1 


+y- For Belt, Rope, 
Chain, Gear and 
Direct Coupled 






PeSES 


Cacenenpeeiaeaeiaaiaiaaiaiaaties Drive. | 


The most effective, easy starting and overload safety device on the market. 


Write for full details. 
T. ¥. COTTER, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Southern Kepresentative: John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


All Around — 


mately 3$277,000,000, the same as the of 8 About fifty years ago he founded VICTROLYN 
n 4 Farbenindustrie A. G. of the textile firm of Geo. Grayson & Sons REG. US PAT OFF 
Germany. None of the merging com- Co., of which he was the president. He 


panies is to be liquidated and all will 
ntinue to function as at present, 
ir own boards of directors. 


was well known throughout the trade 


Lawrence P. Keegan 
Lawrence P. Keegan, one of the own 
ers of the Lawrence Keegan Co., Wil 


ELPHIA, Pa Full-fashioned . ; . . 
sonville, Conn., died at his home ‘n that 
. ry mill owned and operated by # fone ; ; 
5 “ 5 : - village on Christmas morning after a 
\ Wdson-Voehringer, Inc., at On 


1). Sts., has been sold Pur 
vere represented in the transac 
Thos. FF. Mount, attorney, 


It 
} a 1, 
Pop Diag 


who states they are not 


short illness, aged 53 vears. He was a 
son of Lawrence Keegan, founder of th 
ompany and had lived in) Wilsonville 
for 41 vears 














al 
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in 1838, spun coars« until about 
, years ago when the management in- 


! attachments 


yarns 


looms with special 


1] 
taller 


weaving seamless laundry and dye 


and other specialties. 
Mr. Aull was a graduate of Clemson 
connected with 
his gradua- 


the Pres 


llege, becoming the 


endleton Mfg. Co 
He Wa a 


after 


member of 


terian Church, and at the time of his 
eath was Master of the Pendleton Ma- 
Lodge He was a rotarian and a 
business and civic activities in 
ipper South Carolina. He is survived 
is widow, his father, three brothers 

d two sisters 


Benjamin J. Bickel 

min J. Bickel, aged 65 years, died 
at Sinking Spring, Pa. He 
vas last employed as a night watchman 
y the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Wyomis- 
Sit Mr. Bickel tor a 
ociated with his son in the man- 
Under- 


ast Sunday 


was number of 


eat ss 
al a 


gement of the Sinking Spring 


ear Co., and later with the S. S. Under- 
ear Co., Robesonia, Pa., discontinuing 
in 1925 
Martin T. O'Neill 
Martin T. O'Neill, widely known as 
eer i finishing, died at his home 
Iton, N..H., Dec. 16, at the age of 
year Mr. O'Neill was well known 
the textile mills having been 
) ove l eal large ind 
mil Te urvived | 
ind dau 


Thomas Moorehead 
Moorehead, overseer of the 
department of tl Uxbi 
Vorsted Co., died recently at | 
Uxbridge, Mass., age 
led in Southbridge, Mass., before 


l 


Uxbridge He 


William H. Winslow 


\ 


Fred W. Angus 


red \V. Angus, of W. M. Angus & 
textile manufacturer’s agents, To 
ronto, Canada, died recently. He was a 
son of the late W. M. Angus, founder 
he business 
Aluminum Paint 
Various Facts About Its Use 


Shown by Experience 
By E. Andrews 
Aluminum paint, on account of its 
high reflectivity, heat resisting, anti- 
corrosive and highly decorative prop- 


an efficient material 


rtie 
erties 


is proving 


for a variety of purposes in metal- 
urgical, power, and industrial plants. 
Aluminum paint has a covering or 
hiding power excelled by no other 
ind is also an excellent pro- 
tective ( for iron and _ steel 
Ty objec ometimes raised to 
he «*wca nt aleseviserees t nt oO 
because t ow € it 
11 é ie} ( t] ( 
ettect 1 S ( { t ) 
- e ; nN ( + XN 
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preparation is necessary beyond re- 
moving all rust, dirt and grease from 
the surface to be painted. 

The durability and protective power 
of aluminum paint is probably due to 
the complete opacity and high reflec- 
tivity of aluminum, which reflects 
from 65 to 70% of the visible spec- 
trum and, approximately, 90% of the 
infra-red. Aluminum paint has a 
great affinity for iron and steel, but 
in order to obtain the best results, it 
is particularly desirable for the paint 
to be applied to the metal surfaces 
somewhat sparingly. Recent exposure 
tests on iron and steel panels painted 
with aluminum paint, show that the 
paint, when properly made and ap- 
plied, is capable of protecting iron 
and steel under relatively severe con- 
ditions for about three years, with a 
satisfactory prospect of longer life. 

Aluminum paint is usually supplied 
at the right consistency to use, but if 
it requires thinning, then only the 
special thinning preparation should be 
added. This preparation is obtainable 
from most paint dealers, and, unlike 
turpentine or its substitutes, it does 
not dull the bright luster of the paint. 

\ satisfactory aluminum paint for 
a variety of decorative and protective 
purposes can be made by thoroughly 
mixing 2% lbs. of what is known as 
standard varnish-polished, aluminum- 
bronze powder (as free from grease 
as possible) with one gallon of spar 
varnish, thinned with about one pint 
of mineral spirits so as to give a 
smoothly spreading paint. In practice 
found that aluminum- 
powder paint does not stain so readily 


as paint made with unpolished powder, 


™ lished 


it is 


ind in consequence gives a smoother 
si 
One Coat Sufficient 
Not only should aluminum paint be 
well stirred previous to its applica- 


tion, but it is also necessary to well 
stir it repeatedly during the painting 
process; otherwise the fine metallic 


particles will fall out of suspension 
and form a deposit at the bottom of 
the container. One coat of aluminum 
paint is sometimes sufficient (particu- 
larly is this the case when renovating 
galvanized iron or steel articles, such 
as water cisterns, galvanized iron 
water pipes, corrugated galvanized 
iron roofing, dust bins, etc.), but two 
coats, of course, make a better job. 
In any case, the paint should be ap 
plied somewhat sparingly. Two coats 
are particularly desirable when the 
paint is required to withstand heat. 
The paint should also be well brushed 
about until it is practically dry, the 
object being to remove all 
liquid, to 


smooth 


traces of 
uniform and 
and to work the 
bright metallic particles into the iron 
treatment. 


It has recently been discovered that 


obtain a 
coating, 


or steel under 


aluminum paint makes a very good 


7 i 
> tap - 
steel paneling a 


, 1 
part ( uto } € n | road 
' 
. . 
n conclusi + av «(Che lCome! 
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high-temperature oxidation. The life 
of metals so coated is at least four 
times as long as that of uncoated 
metals. The method of application is 
by means of the process of metalli- 
zation, whereby it is possible to coat 


any solid substance with an im- 
pervious layer of aluminum, of any 
thickness from 0.001 in. upward. 


Since modern methods of metal spray- 
ing have been dealt with in the pages 
of this journal, further reference to 
the process is unnecessary.—@ merican 
Machinist. 


Copper Kettle Repaired 


By Bronze Welding—Saves Mill 
Large Expense 

In a North Carolina textile mill 

one of the dye house helpers turned 

steam an empty jacketed 

kettle. In an attempt to correct his 


live into 


error he then turned cold water into 
the kettle, with the results shown in 
The kettle, representing 


Fig. 1. an 





Fig. 1. The Badly Buckled Kettle 
investment of $1950, appeared to be 
total loss. 


A nearby firm of contract welders 
was given the opportunity to bid on 
its their offer 


warranted awarding them the job. 


repair, however, and 
In addition to the buckling that is 
evident in the photograph, there were 
several serious cracks where the metal 
had split apart. Hammering to remove 
the bulges enlarged these and added 
new ones in the strained copper. All 
of these cracks were repaired by weld- 
ing the distorted 
section had been carefully reshaped. 


with bronze after 


Bronze welding was thoroughly 





for Use Again 


Ready 
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satisfactory. The welds, after being 
ground down flush with the inside oj 
the kettle, withstood without leaks or 
breaking the hydrostatic pressure 
under which the jacket was tested. 

Application of bronze-welding t 
copper as a repair process has a wide 
usefulness in the textile field as wel! 
as in chemical plants and around blast 
furnace equipment. Both cast and 
sheet copper can be repaired in tl 
way with every expectation of succes 
if the work is carefully and proper]; 
done. 

(Article is reprinted from Ox 
Acetylene Tips, a monthly publicati 
of The Linde Air Products Co.) 


Pulverized Coke 
Fractionally Distilled in 
Boiler Plant 
By W. F. Schaphorst 
Although Henry Ford is in the aut 
mobile business, 
nevertheless be interested to kn 
that in his River Rouge power plant 
he proposes to obtain the full benefit 
from his coal by coking it and utiliz- 
ing the by-products. 
It is estimated that from each t 
of coal the following by-products will 
be obtained: 


Burning 


Coal 


most engineers will 


1,500 Ibs. of coke; 7,000 
cu. ft. of 700 b.t.u. gas; 5 gals. moto: 
fuel stripped from gas: 20 Ibs. sul 


phate of ammonia from gas and con- 
> 


densation of liquor; and 25 to 30 gals 
of very light tar of a crude oil-like 
character. 

The coke will be pulverized 
used for fuel under the boilers. 

also stated that the tar will be 
ther treated for other -product 
uch as motor fuel, creosote oil, lul 
‘ating oil, grease, etc. 

Henry Ford is a believer in utili 
ing all resources and in wasti: 


nothing 


Cotton Standards Meeting in 
March 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The next in- 


ternational cotton standards confer- 
ence will meet in Washington in 
March. While the primary business of 


the conference will be a comparison 
of the copies of the universal grade 
standards now in use by arbitration 
boards with the master sets, it is under- 
stood that the discussion on the pro- 
posed standards for length of staple 
will be resumed. Agitation abroad for 


including ‘descriptive’ boxes in 


oO 


standards also is expected to arise. 
Consideration will be given to baling 
The 
Agriculture has sent 
I. Holt, its European represent 


and ginning methods. 
ment of 


Depart 
Willi 
itive 
cotton affairs, to Egvpt to study met! 

] 3 * , 
ods there and to report b oh 
for the conterence 

Japanese participatior n tire 


tiona ivreement on wu 
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Optimistic on New England 


(Continued from page 58) 





n to cooperate in alleviat- 
ing burdensome taxation as one 
' helping in the present situ- 
“Economy in local govern- 
just as essential as federal,” 


urged by | 


means < 
ation. 
inent is 
he said. 
inducements might be 
yffered, and, together with a reason- 
able attitude on the part of labor to 
do its share to meet changed condi- 
tions and by loyal and efficient serv- 
ice to encourage the industry to con- 
tinue in New England and maintain 
its supremacy,” he continued. 

“It would seem necessary if we 
are to create the proper confidence in 
the future of New England, that we 


“Favorable 


change the prevailing mental attitude 


and, instead of creating the impres- 
sion throughout the country that 
New England is slipping backward, 
take a more courageous and optimis- 
tic view. We should be proud of 
the fact that we can boast of our 
highly-skilled artisans, wealth per 
capita, unexcelled transportation 
facilities, great centers of learning 
and countless other attractions that 
make for happiness, peace and pros- 
perity. 

“In the past, New England manu- 
facturers have successfully — sur- 
mounted many obstacles in their 
progress that appeared as complex as 
those facing them today. The cour- 
age and stamina that have character- 


ized our people have again been 
challenged. We are. undergoing 


drastic readjustment but stand today 
on the threshold of an industrial re- 
vival, which will carry us out of our 
present condition and into greater 
prosperity. 
“The cotton industry has passed 
through another year of trials and 
tribulations. Many concerns, being 
unable to prevent losses, have decided 
to liquidate or change their location. 
Consolidations have been noted and 
should prove beneficial. The south- 


ward vvement of mills continues, 
but somewhat lessened. 

“Certain northern manufacturers 
cannot rently overcome sectional 


lifferences hours of labor and 


wages, and necessity is compelling 
them to manufacture medium and 
lower-priced goods in the southern 
States 

“Generally speaking the industry 
as operated at fair capacity during 
e pas but over-production or 

ler-consumption continues to cre- 
te an unprofitable market. Inven- 
rv losses. due to the drop in the 
rice of cotton and rayon, have 
geravate the situation somewhat 





rthel 
“Indications for the new year point 
increased consumption of cotton 
roods, stimulated by the low price of 
iw material and the style trend to- 
Profits, however, will 
epend upon the manufacturers be- 
ming accurately informed on the 
rdage being consumed and govern- 
ng their production accordingly. 
he Cotton-Textile Institute should 
» able to supply the necessary data.” 


ird cottons 
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Outerwear Sellers Organize 


Association of Agents Formed at 
Meeting in New York 

A meeting of knitted 
selling agents was held Tuesday at 
the Arkwright Club, New York City, 
at which an organization for mutual 
interest was started. About 4o of the 
leading local mill representatives 
were present. 

Harold Herrick of Napier & Her- 
rick presided and was appointed 
chairman of a board of governors 
consisting of nine agents. This board 
will act as a committee to draft a 
constitution and by-laws, to select a 
name for the association and to per- 
fect other details. The board consists 
of the following: Harold Herrick, 
Elmer H. Phillips, Jack De Wilde, 
Hugo S. Baron, B. Charles Gould, 
Herman Heller, M. I. Stone, Arthur 
H. Alterman and Ira P. Stone. 

When the constitution and by-laws 
are ready for submission another 
meeting of the organization will be 
called to deliberate on the future 
plans of the organization. 


outerwear 


Silk Club Annual 


The annual meeting of The Silk 
Club of Chicago will be held on 
Thursday, January 6. This club is 
composed of managers of wholesale, 
retail and mail order silk departments 
and millinery manufacturers in Chi- 
cago and has about fifty members, its 
membership representing a distribu- 
tion of many millions of dollars worth 
of goods a year. The committee in 
charge has arranged a somewhat dif- 
ferent program for this meeting and 
instead of a dinner with an outside 
speaker as they have had formerly, it 
has been arranged this year to hold a 
luncheon. This will be held at Henry 
Kau’s Restaurant. It is planned to 
have no outside guests but a real “get 
together” of all members of the club. 

After lunch the entire club will visit 
the plant of the Heineman 
Corporation, the largest silk throws 
ters in the world. 
tion exceeds 100,000 pounds 


Oscar 


Its weekly produc 
It is ex 
pected the members will be much in 
terested in seeing silk in all its 
stages of production for weaving 
from the raw state in which it is re 
ceived from Japan until it is ready 

With t 
trip in prospect, it is believed 


full roster will 


for the looms. his interesting 


attend the meeti1 


Broadcasts Huntington’s Tex- 
tile Possibilities 
An interesting example of the 


t 
utilitization of the radio in the com 
mercial and industrial field was the 
broadcasting on Dec. 17 from Station 
WRNY, New York, of an address 
entitled ““Huntington’s Possibilities 

a Textile Center” by 
Wright, of Huntington, W. Va. Mr 
Wright, who has been a resident of 
that city for 20 years, is chairman 
of the stvle committee of the National 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers As- 
sociation. 


George H 


In his address, he outlined briefly 


the advantages of the Huntington 


area along the lines of labor supply, 
water supply, climate, power facili- 
ties, transportation, housing condi- 
tions, availability to markets, etc. 
Mr. Wright particu- 
larly the low rate of labor turnover, 
as revealed by a census of the plants 
in Huntington. He predicted that 


the citv is destined 


emphasized 


to become an im 


portant center in the 
textiles 


production ol 


Decrease in Cotton Goods Pro- 
duction in November 
WasHiInGTON, D. C.—A recession 
occurred in production and in unfilled 
orders for cotton goods during No- 
vember from the preceding month, 
while stocks increased slightly, accord- 
ing to the consolidated report compiled 
by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants and made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. All three 
items show a reduction from Novem- 
ber, 1925. The decline from October 
in unfilled orders centered principally 
in colored goods. The decrease in 
production was most pronounced in 
print cloth and _ sheetings but the 
amount of unfilled orders for these 
goods increased. The report, in de- 
tail, is as follows: ' 
















Items 1926 1925 
COTTON GOODS Oct Nov. Nov. 
Total (9 classes) (In thousands of yards) 
Productior 230, 607 197.22 221.599 
Stocks 181,834 217,521 
Unfilled orders 0.917 286,019 

Sheetings 

Production ot 55,945 

Stocks 1, 3¢ 5,384 

Unfilled order wis 46, 837 
Print cloth 

Productior 71.8128 5&. 584 77,642 

Stocks 29 28,424 21,105 

Unfilled orders 85032 88.957 96-732 
Pyjama check 

Productior Q 728 8 244 3,969 

Stocks 2, 864 3,539 1,619 

Undiled: ord 1,778 9,87 
Drill id tw { 1 

narrower 

Product 1 et Q 999 17,009 

Bioees 12,907 12,517 17, 463 

Ur ler g, 22 10,618 18,19 
Po ti tw 1 

aT 

Prod 8 8 4,99 

Stock f a4 5G 

Unfilled 1 v 312 
( bu 

Product rg ¥ e 799 

Stocks 4 ‘ 7R¢ 4 

{ f l 4s 1 9 f ‘ > 
He Ww 

: t 1,624 1 1 

St - : oe 
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Ww 
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g 71 e - 
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t g Q FR 2 g er 
Former Hamilton Officials 
Make Pleas of “Nolo Con- 

39 
tendere 
) Mas le 0 
end ere a ot hy cs 
l the Supe Cr ‘ 
\ 1 ¢ on Dec 2 to the ndict 

| rgeing Six former ofttre oft 

he |] nilton Mf Co Lowell 
th conspiracv to defraud, in cor 
nection with disclosures ot a vear ago 


1f alleged false entries in the books 


of the company and an alleged 


false 
report of condition of the corporation. 
All of the indictments were placed on 
file. Arthur R. 


urer of the company, paid $1,000 as 


Sharp, f« rmer treas- 


expenses to the Court. The other de- 


each. 


fendants paid expenses of $so 
>. Prendergast, as- 


rr4 
it 


1ev are Thomas S 


(119) 119 


sistant 


secretary ; 


treasurer; James A. Lidell, 
Alfred Milliken, agent: 
Mr. Lalime, mill superintendent. The 
\c Dowell 


: é ‘ 
cotton buyer for the company, was no 


indictment against James 


prossed. 

Assistant District Attorney George 
\Ipert recommended to the Court ac- 
cepting the pleas of nolo, saying tl 
all Mr. Sharp did at any time was t 
try to save the situation, that neither 
he nor the other defendants ever acted 
He said Mr. Sharp 


owned two $25,000 notes ot the com- 


for personal gain. 
pany; he still has a large number of 
shares of stock, and has a_ beneficial 
interest in the 1,000 shares as trustee. 

Counsel for the defendants stressed 
the unselfish motives of the defend- 
ants in acts which resulted in padded 
inventory accounts, and said the de- 
fendants were only actuated to save 
the company, without thought of per- 
sonal reward, and without any crimi- 
nal intent. 


Appoints Specialist to Study 
Wool Cooperatives 

The appointment of J. F. Walker 
as consulting specialist for special 
work on wool marketing, in the Divi- 
sion of Cooperative Marketing of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
for the coming year or eighteen 
months has been announced by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Walker’s appointment is 
the first step to undertake studies in 
the cooperative marketing of wool by 
the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing created by Congress last June. 
Mr. Walker has been secretary and 
field manager of the Ohio Wool 
Growers \ssociation 
since 1918. Leave of absence has been 
granted Mr. Walker by the Ohio or- 


ganization. 


Cooperative 


New Chief for Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Lloyd S. 
lenny has been appointed chiet of 
Agricultural 
Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Tenny has been assistant chief ot 
the bureau since 1921 and acting chiet 
Mr. Tenny 
actively identified with administration 
Standards 


the Bureau of E-con- 


Omics, 


since last June. has been 


ot the Cotton 


Plan Meeting of Textile Men in 
W orcester 

\VORCESTER, Mas Plans a be- 

made for the annual meeting ot 

he Manufacturers’ Textile Asso 
tion which is scheduled to be held at 
the Bancroft Hotel, Worceste1 
on the evening of Thursday 
1927. 


Will 


Illinois Manufacturers 


Tour South 
( HICAGO, Irt.—A 


tour by the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association to Miami Jan. 8-23, 1s 
announced. It is 
will stop at 
High Point, Charlotte, and other tex- 
tile cities. 


‘6 1 *a999 
good V1i 


stated that they 


1 
(sreensboro, 


Knoxv ille, 





